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Introduction 


Husserl as an ethical thinker 


Scholars consider Husserl a logical, mathematical and philosophical thinker 
for a variety of philological and biographical reasons. Originally a mathema- 
tician, the few complete books of Husserl published during his lifetime focused 
primarily on logic. Though he lectured and wrote extensive notes on the topic 
of ethics, his ethical work remained unpublished at the time of his death. Hence 
the common interpretation of Husserl as thinker primarily concerned with logic 
is understandable. 

Yet without Husserl, the work of philosophers shaped by or in intimate 
dialogue with the phenomenological tradition such as Heidegger, Merleau- 
Ponty, Sartre, Levinas, Ricoeur, Gadamer, Stein and Scheler - all of whom 
appear to be, so to speak, ‘more interested in life’ - would be inconceivable. 
In a more or less patent way a long list of contemporary thinkers is indebted 
to Husserl’s phenomenology. Differently from contemporary Husserl scholars, 
these philosophers breathed Husserl’s phenomenology through his and his 
assistants’ seminars, his manuscripts, his lectures and so forth. Indeed the best- 
known work of such philosophers is in large measure the fruit of an ongoing 
dialoguing with Husserlian ideas — a dialogue invisible sometimes to contem- 
porary students who are unacquainted with his phenomenology. 

This means that what came after Husserl — existentialism, hermeneutics, 
philosophical and psychological theories of embodiment, formal and material 
ethics - is not extraneous to his philosophy, rather is actively engaged with 
seminal ideas already present in his thought. Heidegger’s Dasein or Merleau- 
Ponty’s corps, while not bearing a merely derivative resemblance to Husserl’s 


work, would not have been possible without Husserl’s teaching and manuscripts. 
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All this is to say that it would be reductive to label Husserl’s work as an intel- 
lectualist, formalist and logical philosophy. 

In particular Husserl’s interest in the human being, her life in the community, 
her decisions, her existence in relation to the life-world, and her relationship to 
God played an important role in the growth of his phenomenology. I suggest 
that he never published a complete volume concerning his ethical researches 
not because they were not relevant to his study, but because his amor cogno- 
scendi, his passion for delving into the matter of his analysis as an ‘eternal 
beginner’, kept his research open and always a step behind his ideals. 

Husserl’s ethical project is not just a limited exploration, but is a full ethical 
standpoint as imperfect and open as his logic is. In the same way in which he 
repeatedly came back to his logic to refine its structure, so he did for his ethics. 
I do not think that he would consider the logic of Experience and Judgment or 
Transcendental and Formal Logic his last word on logic, and likewise for his 
ethics. I think that the human afflatus of his writings inspired the research of his 
assistants and inheritors and we should not let the richness of the phenomeno- 
logical and hermeneutic contributions that came after Husserl prevent us from 
acknowledging what was already present in his writings. 

The focus of this volume is Husserl’s original contributions to ethical 
philosophy. In order to make Husserl’s ethical voice stand out clearly, I have 
limited references to his successors as much as possible. Conducting this 
research I discovered a deeply human Husserl, concerned about existential 
problems essential for the understanding of the human (not only human) 
being. This book seeks to present his extremely rich ethical thought in an 


organized way. 


Husserl’s ethics 


It is not an easy task to tell the story of Husserl’s ethics, sorting out the moments 
of his thought according to a before and after, a cause and a consequence. Just 
as his logic cannot be fixed in one category, the same is true for his ethics. He 
began reflecting on ethics in 1889 - more or less the same year as his logical 
studies - and reworked his ethics throughout the course of his life. 

In an imaginary world, a Scheler, acting like Landgrebe, would have 
transcribed and organized Husserl’s ethical notes in a book entitled “Experience 
and Decision. Unfortunately, this never occurred. What we know about his 
ethics is completely post hoc; it is the fruit of an interpretative, philological and 
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philosophical reconstruction that took place at least thirty years after Husserl’s 
ethical élan.' What we know about his ethical writings comes first from the 
efforts of the community of scholars still active in Leuven transcribing and 
editing Husserl’s notes in order to publish them as volumes of the Husserliana, 
and second from interpreters of these volumes who seek to take a compre- 
hensive philosophical view of his ethical writings. 

This book is an extended interpretation of the ethical material in Husserl’s 
manuscripts, focusing mainly (but not exclusively) on volumes 28, 37 and 42 of 
the Husserliana and Materials 9. The picture of Husserl’s ethics that emerges from 
this inquiry is that of a two-faced Janus: Husserl’s ethics is both a science and a 
practice; it is a phenomenological ethics grounded into a specific region of being 
that he called volitional body, and a practical flow rising from the hyletic force 
of life. This distinction between science and practice should not be taken as a 
distinction in which practice is the practical application of the theory. Practice as 
a science is a living science that ontologically underpins science as a theoretical 
reflection. Belonging to this two-fold ethics is the practice of phenomenological 
ethics - that is, the methodological praxis through which the phenomenologist 
clarifies the grounds of her ethical research and illuminates ethical phenomena. 


Three premises 


The following three premises and three related assertions are offered as an intro- 
duction to the problematic of Husserl’s ethics: 


e ‘There is no one sole ethics. 
e ‘There is no one sole method to describe this ethics. 


e ‘There is no one sole means of ethical reflection. 


As it concern the first premise, in the dichotomizing distinction used by 
Husserl himself between Natur and Geist, ethics occupies a place that is exactly 
in-between the two. Husserl’s ethics is an ethics of biological bodies (Natur) 
and an ethics of these bodies as reflective units (Geist).’ For this reason, the 
first distinction I propose in my systematization of Husserl’s ethical thought 
is between ethics as a practice and ethics as a theoretical science. Ethics is an 
embodied, practical answer to a situation, and simultaneously is a reflective - 
hence theoretical - analysis of our decision in response to that situation. 
Nature and Spirit are considered by Husserl as two poles in the flow of what 


we might call living consciousness or time. Being and spirit represent two 
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basic poles that give shape to human being. The two poles ‘speak’ two different 
languages. The language of being differs from the language of spirit. On the 
one hand we have bodies, on the other minds. Despite the fact that these poles 
speak two different languages, they encounter each other and are the origin of 
our practical life. From this consideration, it follows that Husserl’s ethics must 
be described in accordance with the two-poles structure, hence the title Husserl’s 
Ethics and Practical Intentionality. On the one hand, there is the ethics of our 
bodies that is continuously in fieri. I named that ethics - I believe with Husserl’s 
permission - practical intentionality. On the other hand, there is the ethics of 
the mind and reflection, a meta-ethics that I called ethical science. 

Both these ethics are sciences due to their being ontologically founded in a 
specific region of being, the volitional body. For Husserl this region of being 
can serve as the ground for a science because the scientist commits herself to a 
never-ending clarification of the roots of ethics through the phenomenological 
method. Hence, throughout this volume, I will refer to the phenomenology 
of ethics as the job of the ethicist as a scientist, where science is envisioned 
by Husserl as an infinite task of grounding. In order to investigate ethics, the 
scientist needs to hold a rigorous attitude toward the region of the volitional 
body and use the phenomenological method to clarify willings, decisions, 
feelings, emotions — in a word, the Gemiit [heart]* which defines the region of 
ethical phenomena. 

My second assertion has to do with Husserl’s phenomenological method. In 
my opinion, since ethics is at once a practice and a science, neither the static 
nor the genetic methods in isolation are sufficient to do justice to these inter- 
related aspects.’ In other words, I cannot give an account of Husserl’s ethics 
chronologically by first using the static and then the genetic methods. That 
would be equivalent to giving an account of the volitional body first with the 
right, then with the left eye, but without both eyes together - without the depth 
of seeing as it is lived. For this reason, differently from Donohoe (2004), I will 
not use the static and genetic methods as a chronological thread to follow to 
give an account of Husserl’s ethics. While that methodological approach would 
be absolutely reasonable and respectful of the order of Husserl’s discoveries, 
his static phenomenology illuminates only the theoretical and scientific side 
of Husserl’s ethics, whereas his genetic phenomenology sheds light only on its 
practical side. From this follows the dichotomizing interpretation of Husserl’s 
ethics as first, a logical ethics and second, a personalistic ethics. 

Therefore, despite the fact that Husserl first developed the static and then 
the genetic sides of his ethics, from my perspective the two sides of Husserl’s 
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ethics are co-present and equally important in his most fully developed idea 
of ethics. Of course, if I had opted for a chronological description of Husserl’s 
ethics, ethics as a science would have preceded ethics as a practice. Nevertheless, 
an ethics as science could have never existed without an ethics as practical 
intentionality. Parenthetically, this was precisely Husserl’s central problem at 
the beginning of his ethical research: without a practical intention there was no 
way to explain the relationship between consciousness and its ethical contents. 
On the other hand, ethics as practical intentionality could have never been 
known, refined and fully practised without ethical science, because a practical 
intention could never be expressed in full awareness without proper theoretical 
tools. Being an ethical subject means being able to reflect in a wakeful manner 
on what we are living as embodied, biological creatures, and arrive at reasoned 
decisions in the midst of embodied life. 

Regarding the static and genetic dimensions of ethics as co-present, in 
Chapter 5 I confront a difficult challenge in relation to the analysis of intention- 
ality - in particular the form of intentionality that relates to life, ‘the obscure 
will to live’ (Hua XV, 381). The theory of parts and whole on the one hand, and 
the notion of synthesis and time on the other, are alternate ways to look at the 
wholeness of the intentional object from a static and a genetic perspective. In 
the analysis of practical intentionality — that is, of ethics as a practice — I describe 
the ethical being as it appears, to use the previous metaphor, to my left and right 
eye. How is it that hyletic data are given to me as a whole? How is it that the 
whole of my instincts, feelings, and parts of my body appear to me asa unit? The 
problem of becoming one is an ethical issue that has genetic as much as static 
features. 

The theory of parts and whole has often been read as an epistemological 
conundrum. In contrast, I read this theory through the lens of ethical problems: 
if ethicists neglect to clarify the meaning of hyletic life and consequently fail 
to understand how the parts of our hyletic natures relate to each other, then 
independent of the approach used, be it static or genetic, they risk living as 
victims of a hyletic ethics. In other words we would live subjected to an ethics 
that we ignore and which shows up unexpectedly in our daily life. 

I do not mean to suggest that a hyletic ethics is less ethical than a reflective 
one, or that practical intentionality is less grounded than ethical science. I think 
that they are both necessary to grasp our body as a whole and to grasp social 
and biological communities holistically. History would prove me wrong if I 
were to say that hyletic ethics was not an ethics: the highest ethical examples we 
draw from history come from people like Schindler, Gandhi or Martin Luther 
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King, who decided to act according to their hyle rather than in accordance with 
juridical laws. They were breaking official laws in the service of something felt 
to be lawlike. Instead I want to claim that hyletic and reflective ethics, practical 
intentionality and ethical science, are interdependent and necessary for us to 
fully grasp ethics as such and to fully recognize our own ethical agency. 

From this follows my third assertion: namely, that reflective, spiritual life is not 
equivalent to cognitive life. ‘Reflection’ here is not the same as merely theoretical 
reflection. Regarding the two as the same would be a great error; indeed, Husserl’s 
ethics invites us to consider that an essential part of ethics is free from the formal- 
ization of cognition. Husserl’s novelty as an ethical thinker is to have articulated 
an ethics that is not a logic of ethics. As I will argue in the chapters that follow, 
Husserl’s notion of Geist (mind, spirit) is multilayered: it is not only cognitive, 
but also embodied and kinaesthetic. These layers are inconceivable without each 
other. The ethical agent and her ethical objects are multilayered units that exist 
by virtue of the interdependence of their hyletic, volitional and reflective strata. 
Husserl’s ethics invites us to describe these strata in their essentiality without 
being deceived by their interdependence and the unity with which they appear 
to us. For this reason, Chapter 1 focuses on Husserl’s notion of the material a 
priori. I believe that his idea of material a priori is the best access we have to 
grasp the whole (i.e. a body, an action, a carpet) as a unity whose independent 
and non-independent parts are formally and materially different from each other. 

Husserl describes ethical objects with the same rigorousness with which 
he described the intentional essence of objects like trees or mat in the Logical 
Investigations. Volitions are like the redness of a mat, they can be conceived in 
virtue of a body that bears them and a mind that expresses them, but at the same 
time their essentiality exists independently of the body and the mind through 
which they can be expressed. 

Husserl seeks to describe the reflective stratum of ethics as distinctly as 
possible from the theoretical voice that conveys it. Chapter 2 describes this 
reflective stratum from an axiological point of view as a bridge connecting the 
aware commitment with which the phenomenologist comes back to the things 
themselves and the theoretical activity with which she uncovers their sense. 

As I will show in Chapter 3, Husserl’s strategy is to use axiology as a tool to 
formalize the materiality of ethics and convey the analytic of will. His formale 
Praktik enables us to conceive a practical matter as essentially synthetic and free 
from cognition. Ethical acts are described through their normative language on 
the one hand (Chapter 3) and as social acts belonging to different types of men 
on the other (Chapters 6 to 9). 
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The structure of this book 


In the first chapter I provide a map for understanding the structure of Husserl’s 
ethical science. I begin my analysis with the description of what necessity and 
essentiality are for Husserl - that is, what material a priori means and how this 
a priori grounds his idea of ethics and science. According to Husserl, material 
a priori is a double a priori, a synthetic and analytic one that constitutes the 
condition of possibility for pure matter and form. To this a priori I connect the 
notions of type and eidos, both indispensable for the work of the phenomeno- 
logical ethicist who wants to clarify both sides of the a priori. While the eidos is 
the essential structure of the phenomenon independent of the hyletic matter, the 
type is a structure that stems from the generalization of the hyletic matter. The 
ethicist arrives at a complete clarification of ethical matter when she is able to 
provide a description of the eidos and the type of a given ethical experience. An 
example of the former would be the description of an ethical choice and of the 
latter, a description of the specific decision to arrive late to pick up your child from 
school in order to help an elderly man to cross the street. Consequently, in this 
chapter I used Schiitz to discuss the notions of eidos and type as interconnected 
and useful tools to exemplify the material a priori upon which ethics is grounded. 

In Chapter 2 I focus on the glue that connects the formal with the material 
and makes us able to perceive the two as a whole. In this chapter I explore 
axiology and the parallelism between practical and logical reason upon which 
Husserl founds his scientific ethics. Axiology is the voice through which we 
name the spiritual and hyletic poles of reality. Axiology, as Husserl learned from 
Lotze, converts the sense of the real in ratio and proportio. If thinking is the 
object of logical science and its tools are words, and acting is the object of ethical 
science and its tool are decisions, then feeling is the object of axiological science 
and its tools are values. What is peculiar to this science is its capacity to bridge 
thinking and acting and to constitute the connection that enables the two poles 
to communicate with each other. Also, it is through this two-layered structure of 
parallelism — hyletic and spiritual layer, practical and logical layer - that Husserl 
grounds his ethics upon an anti-psychologistic foundation. In fact, it is through 
the recognition of the axiological and the logical voice that Husserl is able to 
describe the nature of volitions as independent of our logical and axiological 
way of describing them. Our understanding of a theorem does not make that 
theorem reducible to merely our psychological thought; similarly, our feeling of 
what is good does not make that good deed our volition. 
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In Chapter 3 I examine Husserl’s struggle to overcome psychologism more 
deeply. The essential level of morality and knowledge is what constitutes the 
foundation for ethical and logical science. Thus, from a Husserlian standpoint, 
it is absolutely necessary to understand the difference between laws and norms. 
For Husserl, lawfulness is the essentiality that constitutes the core of a given 
science, while normativity is the systematic description of that essentiality. The 
former is the a priori, that is, the condition that makes that science a science; the 
latter is the approximated description of the former. While a law is the essential 
structure in which the hyletic matter is given, a norm is the axiological structure 
in which we seek to explain and convey that essential given. Essentiality seems 
to be hyletic and spiritual at the same time, while normativity seems to be 
explicitly axiological insofar as it establishes the values that a science has to 
satisfy in order to be a science. On the ethical level, these layers constitute the 
core of the ethical essence. Therefore, in this chapter I discuss the difference 
between Husserl’s categorical imperative (normative level) and his idea of das 
Sollen (ought, lawful level). The categorical imperative is the norm that seeks to 
make the essential ought a value capable of guiding anyone's decision. Finally, 
in the last part of the chapter I examine and critique Crowell’s interpretation 
of Husserl’s normativity and its consequences for ethical science, arguing that 
Crowell’s interpretation of normativity rules out the essential level of law and in 
this way leads phenomenology to a psychologistic stance. 

In Chapter 4 I address the topic of evidence. I think that axiology can be 
the glue holding together the hyletic and spiritual poles of our lives, thanks to 
a living evidence. It is this evidence that animates both intuition and feeling. I 
can feel that something is good or intuit the truthfulness of a project by virtue of 
a living sentiment that is conveyed in logical and axiological language. Thus, in 
order to grasp the moment in which an ethical subject is born, we need to return 
to the sentiment of evidence as the moment marking the passage from an egoless 
body to an egoic active one. Evidence allows us to understand how the subject 
relates to her eidos from an ontological and reflective perspective. Therefore, 
in this chapter I demonstrate that in line with Husserl’s antipsychologism, 
evidence is a fullness independent of meaning and experience. It is a material 
essence related to functioning intentionality, a fullness (Fille) connected to, but 
independent of, experience and meaning. Evidence is the experience of being 
affected by hyletic matter and being axiologically and logically in contact with 
it. The seeming paradox of Husserl’s claim that a sense of truthfulness is both 
immanent in our experience and independent of that experience is addressed in 


depth in this chapter. 
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In Chapter 5 I describe in greater detail the experience of this contact, which 
I term practical intentionality. The ethical goal would be that of learning how to 
keep the sense of evidence alive in us and let it speak to us. Living the practical 
intention in alignment with the living evidence of doing the right thing would 
be the highest achievement for an ethical human being. I considered this lived 
experience particularly relevant for ethical research because the self-announcing 
of evidence is the crossroads where ethics as a practice and as an ethical science 
emerge. In this chapter I describe the moment of birth of subjectivity as a 
consequence of the encounter between the hyletic and spiritual layers. I explore 
the issue of intentionality as bridge between the realm of hyletic syntheses and 
the reflective attitude with which we grasp them. Practical intentionality is the 
hyletic continuum that is embodied by a volitional subject. The subject is a locus 
for that continuum. 

In order to do that, I first introduce the reader to the meanings of inten- 
tionality throughout the history of philosophy. I use the expression the enigma 
of transcendence in order to explain what kinds of problems are related to 
intentionality. Indeed, the study of intentional experience is the best way to 
explain how one subject reaches out to the other and to itself, despite the 
intrinsic transcendence that belongs to both of them. Secondly, I mentioned 
epoché and reduction as tools that Husserl uses to reflect on this transcendence. 
Husserl emphasized that the mystery of the otherness cannot be answered if we 
continue to be natural objects among others. In order to solve that mystery of 
transcendence, it is necessary to thematize the change of attitude through which 
an authentic commitment toward the other is put in motion. Once the practical 
commitment is thematized, the two-layered parallelism between hyletic and 
reflective, and practical and logical would appear patent in the description of 
the transcendence of the object. Scientific goals are truly practical and logical: 
I want to become a reflective subject and I want to grasp what my acts mean. 
I want to know how human subjects reach otherness despite their subjective 
limits, and at the same time I am that limit reflecting practically and logically 
upon it as otherness. 

The next step from this crossroads is to describe the quality of intention- 
ality that stems from this encounter of hyletic bodies with bodies that reflect 
on their hyle. Focusing on the word matter, I explore what matter means for 
Husserl from Logical Investigations to Experience and Judgment. In particular, 
it is thanks to the analysis of time and fusion that I define that crossroads as a 
point of the encounter of three different qualitative streams of time interacting 
with each other. The unity of meaning with which the object appears to us is 
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a substratum of absolute (timeless) time that enables passive data (perceptual 
time) to be and to become the content of an act in a subjective immanent life 
(life-world time). The appearance of a given object as a unit is problematic 
due to linguistic constraints rather than real ontological limits: our language 
is only able to explain life-world time; it cannot give a comprehensive account 
of the intersection of the three streams of temporality. Practical intentionality 
is the hyletic answer that shows up on the first level of the parallelism between 
ontological and reflective being. Practical intentionality participates in the 
intersection of the streams and originates the ego because of the decisional acts 
it demands upon its hyle. Practical intentionality, differently from passive and 
active intentionality, is that tendere in (tension) that accompanies the process 
of fusion throughout the actual constitution of a whole. Therefore practical 
intentionality is the condition for the possibility of any meaningful and practical 
determination of any object, included ethical ones, and it is the practice in 
which the subject originates as the agent of practical ethics. Practical intention- 
ality is the condition for the possibility of the second level of the parallelism 
- the one between logical and practical determination. It is this first ontological 
determination in the form of being a practical agent that provides the basis for 
a theoretical and practical reflection that grounds ethics as a science. 

After describing the practical intentionality and therefore the constitution of 
ethics as a practice, in Chapter 6 I elucidate the layers constituting the ethical 
agent and the ontological region to which it belongs. The chapter is divided 
into three parts: in the first part, I focus on Husserl’s 1919 lectures in order to 
explain how the ethical subject relates to the poles of nature and spirit. In the 
second part I move to a detailed analysis of ethical subjectivity. In the third part 
I synthetically describe the meanings of ethical subjectivity, the phenomenology 
of ethics, and ethical science. 

In Chapter 7 I deepen the description of the ethical agent and her choices, 
describing the process of motivation in relation to spirit. 1 show that motivation 
is, first of all, a law of necessity that can be determined in a meaningful way 
from a higher spiritual level. This determination is possible due to a subjective 
willing that works on a practical and doxic basis. For example, one’s decision 
to act is moved on the lower level by hyletic and necessary determinations and 
on the higher level by one’s beliefs. 1 move because I can and because I want to 
get somewhere. Values are exactly the ontological expression of this hyletic and 
reflective encounter. Values are the motives that come from the original being 
that I feel as the awakening me. The encounter between the original being that I 
feel as the awakening me is what I define in Chapter 5 as practical intentionality 
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and it is what shapes myself as a volitional body — that is, a necessity that moves 
me to action because I can be that action. It is from the realization of this first 
layer of necessity that I can determine my actions as practically and theoreti- 
cally meaningful. Further, in this chapter I describe how willing interacts with 
time as a creative act that, differently from desire, endures in time and consti- 
tutes through the acceptance or denial of primal affections those habits that 
constitute our personality. In relation to this point, I discuss the possibility of 
being a happy and a virtuous person. Since for Husserl a happy life is an ethical 
one - that is, a life lived in accordance with one’s own vocation - a happy life 
can be completely fulfilled once one determines one’s hyletic life, one’s whole of 
habits and affections. This conclusion seems to throw into crisis the possibility 
of living a happy and virtuous life, because living a fully happy life would seem 
at first to mean being able to be always authentic and faithful to one’s own 
vocation, but also one’s habits and affections. However, as a primal awoken 
object, one participates in the infinite ongoing flow and that flow can never be 
fully determined, unless we are God. Therefore my personal life can be lived as 
an ethical life - that is, as a life in pursuit of happiness as an infinite goal that 
can never be fully achieved but interacts with an infinite horizon of goals of 
individuals in my surrounding society. Hence, in the concluding part of this 
chapter, I examine what community means for Husserl, discussing concepts like 
empathy, intersubjectivity and communal intentionality as a means to explain 
why human beings tend to form a community of living things rather than 
objects and what this community actually means to us in our ethical life. 

In Chapter 8 it is necessary to dwell on Husserl’s theory of intersubjectivity. 
In several instances, this theory was defined by Husserl himself as a “socio- 
logical” transcendental philosophy’ (Hua IX, 539), or even as a ‘transcendental 
sociology’ (Hua XI, 220), for it explores the lived experience of the subject as 
if the ethical subject were a transcendental intersubjective unit. The aim of this 
chapter is to clarify exactly this expression. 

Having described practical intentionality, intersubjectivity and the ontological 
region of ethics, in Chapter 9 I integrate the theory of parts and whole examined 
in Chapter 6 with Husserl’s theory of teleology. Human beings and their life- 
world is a whole of parts that appears to us as a unit within the limits that 
their transcendence entails. Once more the notion of fusion of parts and its 
reflective determination is as valid for human beings as it is for the objects 
with which we share the social world. Ethics as practical intentionality and a 
science of volitional body is a social intersubjective science, because, as shown 
in Chapters 5, 6 and 7, the body is never just mine but is an original fusion of 
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what is recognized as mine by my awoken ego. It is what my awoken ego decides 
to determine as mine. This decision opens Husserl’s ethics to a sort of hyletic 
theology in which every volitional body, every part of this schema, is the bearer 
of a telos that interacts with the others. For Husserl God is the comprehensive 
telos, the end of fulfilment of all teloi that determine and unfold themselves 
through hyletic interconnections. This is the reason why ethics as a place for the 
unfolding of this teleological and entelechic interconnection cannot escape from 
the need for a theology. The first telos is the absolute substratum that moves and 
transcends the other teloi. Ethical science as a clarification of the volitional body 
intersects this first telos, or atemporal substratum, that necessarily belongs to 
every body. 


Bibliography 


The reader who is interested in knowing more about Husserl’s ethics, unfor- 
tunately, has to read difficult texts and excerpts scattered throughout the 
Husserlianas volumes. Reading one volume of Husserliana gives but a 
fragmentary sense of Husserl’s ethics. 

In order to have an idea of Husserl’s ethics, as science and practice, one 
must begin to read from volume 28 of the Husserliana, edited in 1988 by Melle, 
and then move on to the other volumes of Husserliana. Before 1988 only Roth 
- and Paci, with his Italian translation of Krisis - stirred a debate regarding 
Husserl’s ethics. Besides them, few authors worked on ethics.’ An ideal path to 
approach Husserl’s ethics is, after reading volume 28, to turn to volume 37 in 
which ethics is framed within a historical and theoretical context. In volume 37 
the reader can also grasp Husserl’s project of grounding ethics on a scientific 
basis, its historical and theoretical framework. After this, the reader ought to 
consider the ethical excerpts collected in volumes 35, 39, 42 and 43, in which 
it is possible to come in contact with interesting but generally brief texts that 
Husserl wrote on specific issues related to ethics, axiology, willing, life-world. 
From my perspective these texts are useful to strengthen the understanding of 
the project described in more depth in volumes 28 and 37. 

Husserl’s ethics does not end with the description of ethics as a science 
and a practice. For those who want to read about Husserl’s social ethics, it is 
important to take into account the articles for Kaizo and the lessons on Fichte 
collected in volume 27. Central to these essays are the notions of renewal and 
responsibility, especially in relation to the upcoming First World War. Also, the 
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volumes on intersubjectivity (13-15) are important in relation to social ethics 
and teleology. 

The book concludes with a bibliography gathering together all the works 
I found useful for the study of Husserl’s ethics; it is intended as a tool for 
researchers, an opportunity for me to support scholars seeking to explore this 
territory. Not all the books in the bibliography have been explicitly cited in the 
present book, but all of them are equally part of my research. 

All my gratitude goes to my husband, Marc Applebaum, without whose help 
and encouragement my ideas would still be sitting in my mind. I want to say 
thank you to Yannis Toussulis and Tony Stigliano for the permanent seminar on 
ethics that became my home, a place in which to cultivate and share my ideas; 
to my sister and my friends who made me feel strongly their warmth - without 
that no research can start. Finally, I want to thank the archives in Paris and 
Leuven for having allowed me to read Husserl’s manuscripts. The archives are 
incredible resources for all of us and the work that they patiently do is inesti- 
mable. Thank you to Bloomsbury and its excellent team of editors for their 
work. 


Husserl’s Ethics as an A Priori Science 


1. Introduction 


It is evident that having a dinner with friends cannot be compared with Jesus’ 
last supper; similarly, saying hello to someone on the street is different from 
Odysseus’ farewell to Calypso. Despite the similarities, not all of these acts have 
strong ethical implications. What determines an act as ethical? And how can we 
describe these acts scientifically? 

In this chapter I will examine Husserl’s scientific ethics. Since his idea of 
science is deeply connected to a material a priori,’ I will describe first what 
Husserl means by material a priori; secondly, I will expound how his idea of 
science relates to this kind of a priori; and thirdly, I will discuss how axiology 
affects the theoretical and normative levels of this science. 


1.1 Husserl’s definition of ethics as a science? 


I would like to begin by citing some of the most relevant passages in which 
Husserl frames his ethics as a science. 

The following excerpts demonstrate that Husserlian ethics is not only an 
a priori science meant as a theoretical and practical science, but also a social 


ethics that regulates the personal lives of individuals in society. 


1. ‘Moral philosophy is only a part of ethics that must be necessarily understood 
as a science of [...] living of a rational subjectivity’ (Hua XXVII, 21). 

2. ‘Every scientific knowing (Erkennen) is in particular an “acting” 
and [...] the life of the scientist is an epistemological-ethical one 
(erkenntnisethisches)’ (Hua XXVII, 40, passim). 
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3. ‘Universal science aims at a universal [...] absolute life, that wants and must 
become in itself necessarily harmonious’ (Einstimmigkeit) (Hua XXVII, 103, 
passim). 

4. ‘Ethics becomes science of essence (Wesenswissenschaft) referred to the idea 
of Mensch, of a Mensch [...] in an ideal world’ (Hua XLII, 481, passim). 

5. ‘In relation to an idea of an ethics or a practice in its widest meaning, we said 
that a distinction between analytic or formal ethics and a material ethics could 
be as well worth for the domain of axiology [...] [ethics] must be essentially 
entangled with formal axiology in general’ (Hua XXVIII, 47, passim). 

6. ‘Ethics as a discipline of forms of a possible sociality’ (Hua-Mat IX, 177, 
passim). 

7. Additionally, in his lectures of 1920 Husserl describes himself as the 
Aristotle of pure ethics’ (Hua XXXVII, 35) and in the lectures of 1914 
section 1 he draws a parallel between his ethics and Aristotelian logic. 


These passages, taken from different periods of his work, are one of the best 
proofs of the the continuity between Husserl’s early (1908-14) and later 
(1920-4) ethics. As is well known, an important number of Husserl’s inter- 
preters believe that there is a rupture between the two periods.’ Recently, for 
example, Loidolt claimed that Husserl ‘increasingly ceased to pursue this idea 
of a scientific ethics (i.e. formal and material)’ (2009: 53). As I will show in the 
chapter, I believe that a strong case can be made that Husserl’s ethics is personal- 
istic as well as a priori due to the specific kind of a priori upon which he grounds 
his idea of science. Since for him a priori equates to the essence and therefore it 
is not only formal but material as well, his scientific ethics can be both a formal 
and material science and a practical and personalistic one. 

In fact, Husserl’s ethics represents not a project aiming at scientific ethics, but 
the actual realization of this project. In the main two groups of Husserl’s lectures 
on ethics (ie. Hua XXVIII and Hua XXXVII), as well as in his late manuscripts 
and articles, he develops the foundation of a scientific ethics linked to his 
idea of material a priori and structured according to a threefold framework: 
theoretical ethics, normative ethics and technical ethics. When in the ethical 
lectures on value he announces that the Formal Praktik (Hua XXVIII, $4) and 
Formal Axiologie (Hua XXVIII, §2) are to be ‘the first level of the ordering’ (Hua 
XXVIII, 141) of his scientific ethics, Husserl is clearly demonstrating that the 
basis for scientific ethics is a formal and material a priori. 

Therefore, in what follows I will dedicate a section to each of these key terms 
— a priori and science - in order to show that Husserl’s ethics is meant to be a 
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theoretical and practical science. It is a theoretical science because it entails a 
number of principles and concepts aimed at clarifying ethical matter; it is simul- 
taneously a practical endeavour for those who rigorously commit themselves to 
scientific ethical praxis. 


1.2 What a material a priori is not 


I prefer to begin the analysis with a description of what the material a priori is 
not. 

There is a rich literature addressing Husserl’s sense of a priori, especially in 
relation to Kant (Gigliotti 2004) and Plato (De Palma 2004; De Santis and Trizio 
2015).* Husserl directly addresses the concept of a priori in his critique of Kant’s 
understanding of this concept (Hua XXVII, 255; Hua XXVHI, 244; Hua XIX, 
260; Hua XVI, 390-402; Hua XXXVII, 221-6), as well as Plato’s.° 

If we review the history of philosophy, we can identify three primary concep- 
tions of a priori with which Husserl’s material a priori can be confused: formal, 
functional and material (Pap 1944). According to Pap, Kant’s formal a priori 


can be defined only with reference to principles of logic, and the latter certainly 
cannot be said to be a priori in the same sense in which statements whose 
analytic character is determined by these very principles are a priori. The truth 
of these principles of logic cannot follow from the meaning of their terms, 
simply because their terms have no meaning at all: they are variables. (Pap 
1944: 472) 


Kant can be accused of psychologism, since this conception of a priori blurs 
the difference between logical principles and the human psychological activities 
associated with those principles. 

Reichenbach’s idea of functional a priori was developed in the attempt to 
overcome the limits of Kant’s a priori. According to Reichenbach, the Kantian 
a priori was obsolete because it was indebted to Euclidean geometry in a way 
that renders it unsustainable in the face of Einstein’s physics. Since the a priori 
is identified with logical principles, our reflections can radically transform 
the concept of the a priori. That is the reason why Reichenbach proposed a 
functional model: 


Its one meaning, namely, that an a priori proposition obtains eternally, 
independent of any experience, can [...] no longer be maintained. Its other 
meaning becomes all the more important: that a priori principles are consti- 
tutive of the world of experience. Indeed there cannot be a single physical 
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judgment [...] unless certain assumptions about the representation of the object 
in terms of a space-time manifold and its functional connection with other 
objects are made. It does not follow from this, however, that the form of these 
principles is fixed from the outset and is independent of experience [...] What 
remains for us to be done, is to expose these principles by means of a continuous 
process of scientific analysis, and to abstain from the question as to how long 
their specific form remains valid. (Reichenbach 1920: 74/77-8, translation 
modified by K. De Boer, 2010 cf. 100/04) 


The a priori is functional because it can never be rid of relative experiential 
components. The principles to which it is connected are not fixed, but they 
flow in a continuous process and it is the task of scientific analysis to question 
the validity of these principles. According to Schlick, such a functional a priori 
is purely conventional. In Schlick’s vocabulary, ‘conventional’ means conven- 
tionally definitory and conventionally descriptive of chance events to which our 
synthetic judgements refer. Reichenbach came to agree with Schlick’s idea of 
‘conventional’ only later in his career (Pap 1944).° 

The idea of functional a priori is consistent with Husserl’s material a priori to 
the extent that it is intended to avoid psychologism while maintaining fidelity 
to the senses and matter (Shelton 1988: 557-61). Yet Husserl’s material a priori 
is not equivalent to a directive and procedural a priori because this latter is 
the condition for the possibility of a fixed material necessity. The sense of 
this necessity is only partially expressed in a procedural choice of principles, 
because the function of principles is to explain something fixed, while in 
Husserl’s system, matter is given in a continuous chain of passive syntheses. This 
difference led Schlick to accuse Husserl of Platonizing —- erroneously, according 
to Kaufman (1940: 135) (Schlick 1974: 139). Next I will explain why Husserl’s 
material a priori is not equivalent to the Platonic ideas.’ 

Essentially, Husserl’s material a priori is far from Platos doctrine of ideas, 
because the material a priori does not belong to a mythical region; rather, it 
comes from a peculiar combination of hyletic matter and formal categories. 
For this reason Husserl’s a priori can easily be mistaken for an aesthetic a priori 
(Stogler 1994) - that is, mistaken for the hyletic core that calls for the synthe- 
sizing of the matter of lived experiences. However the aesthetic a priori is just 
a small part of the material a priori (see section 1.3 in this chapter). As Stogler 
puts it, the aesthetic a priori emerges from egoless passive syntheses. We can 
name it a priori because its syntheses precede the ego and constitute an aesthetic 
core from which practical and intersubjective acts originate. Husserl’s idea of 
material a priori relates only partially to this egoless a priori. 
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The whole material a priori is a formal and material interconnection in 
which the one cannot rule out the other. As critics (Melle 1988; Loidolt 2009) 
rightly remarked, Husserl ‘divides the field of ethics into formal and material 
a priori (and a posteriori)’ (Loidolt 2009: 52). While the formal a priori ethics 
is comprised of a formal axiology and formal praxis (Praktik), the material 
a priori determines the content of the ought and its volitions (cf. Hua XVH, 
3-157). According to Loidolt, “The act of willing is situational and thus to be 
determined a posteriori’ (2009: 52), meaning that, for Loidolt, the situationality 
of willing undermines the a priority of Husserl’s later ethics and opens up a 
personalistic stance that erodes its pure foundation. If every willing act depends 
on its specific situation, the idea of a material a priori would be nonsensical, 
because the condition of possibility for every volition to be would be given in a 
spontaneous way particular to each empirical moment. 

Nevertheless, if we look at the structure of the science that Husserl envisioned 
for his ethics and logic (section 2), a situational or personalistic ethics does 
not rule out the a priori core of his scientific ethics, because this core would 
represent just one level of ethical science. While Loidolt considers the material 
part of the a priori — that of willings and other forms of practical experience 
- as determinable only a posteriori because situational and personal, it seems 
to me that this way of explaining the determination of situational, emotional 
and personal willing does not take into consideration the co-determination 
that occurs between the formal and material sides of the a priori. This inter- 
pretation excludes the doctrine of the functionalization of ideation (Lehre 
der Funktionalisierung der Wesenseinsicht) that Husserl explains in terms of 
‘Formalisierung’ (Hua XIX/1, B, 255; Vgl. Hua XIX/1, A 247) or ‘functioning 
evidence’ (see Chapter 4).* The hyletic matter functions by determining the 
formal categories and vice versa: one cannot be conceived without the other. 
Despite the fact that willings can certainly be both personal and situational, it 
is also true that, similarly to thoughts or judgements, they are the expression of 
an a priori necessity. If they were not so, a psychologistic stance could prevail 
over the structure of the phenomenological thought (Husserl XXXVI, esp. 
Chapter 6 and Hua XXVIII, 235-99). For Husserl, personalistic attitudes like 
responsibility, vocation and motivation serve to translate the disposition of 
listening to a sense of necessity or hidden teleology that is immanently given to 
and apprehended by us through our actions (Hua XXIX, n.32, 409-11). “Driven 
by the sublime imperative of the ought [free spirits] accomplish moral ordering 
of the world’ where the moral ordering stands for the immanent teleology that 
is hidden in the world of life (Hua XXVII, 274). 
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It is certainly true that practical willings are situational, but it is also true 
that those willings are motivated in ways that are axiologically (or necessarily) 
structured and in this sense independent of experience. This aspect of Husserl’s 
ethical thought is evident in the Kaizo articles (1923-4) and the the texts on 
‘Sozial Ethik and ‘Apriorische Wertelehere und Ethik’ (1916-20) in which he 
refers to his ethics as a formal and material science that can also be applied on 
a personal level. 

Thus Husserl’s a priori ethical science is a complex multilayered structure 
that does not exclude practical application (this will become more evident in 
section 2). While on a purely a priori level it cannot serve for practical and 
personal orientation, its technological application does aim at guiding people's 
choices. For Husserl, Sollen differs from Muessen in the sense that absolute 
good is different from a personal ought. The ‘absolute obligation of the person 
is constituted by the “absolute demands of the ought” (Sollensforderungen); the 
subject is actually wrapped around and recognized as an individual “in this 
affective being-called (Angesprochen-Sein)” (Husserl, Ms. A V 21:117b) - I will 
return to this point in Chapters 3 and 6 to 9, and later in section 3.’ 


1.3 Husserl’s material a priori 


In an important article on the three notions of a priori, Pap (1944) states that 
each notion of a priori is connected to a specific type of necessity: formal a priori 
characterizes the condition of possibility for a logical necessity (logical truths), 
functional a priori for a functional necessity (bodily responses), and material a 
priori for a psychological necessity (emotions). Pap’s critique of Husserl’s idea 
of material a priori is focused upon this last form (psychological necessity). 
According to Pap, Husserl’s notion of a priori was a falling back into precisely 
the kind of psychologistic stance he had previously combatted so strenuously. 
In contrast to Pap, I believe that Husserl’s notion of material a priori 
addresses a form of necessity that is not strictly psychological but instead is 
moral and mundane. This form has to do with the Lebenswelt, as Husserl wrote 
in Phaenomenologie und Anthropologie (Hua XXVII or Hua XLI, 346), and as 
a result is interwoven with a form of immanent necessity that Husserl calls 
teleology (in Chapter 9 I will discuss the meaning of teleology for Husserl). 
The material necessity addressed by Husserl’s notion of a priori is that form 
of necessity or immanent harmony that rules over our personal choices and is 
embodied, through these choices, in our daily acts. As I will discuss in Chapters 
2 and 3, Husserl’s project is antispychologistic from every point of view: he 
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wants to pursue an analysis of affections - and accordingly their practical 
necessity and laws - that is as descriptive as the one he carried on in relation to 
meanings and their logical necessity and laws. This is the reason why he names 
himself the ‘Aristotle of pure ethics’ (Hua XXXVII, 35). 

Despite the fact that Husserl pursues two separate projects in relation to 
ethics and logic, he does not divide the formal from the material a priori: logical 
necessity is not separated from moral necessity. For him both necessities, as we 
will see in the next two chapters, are deeply interconnected and belong to what 
we call real life. 

I will next describe in greater detail how the a priori functions, for Husserl. 


1.3.1 Formal a priori 


As already stated, Husserl’s a priori is a double a priori, both formal and 
material: in Husserl’s words, ‘Ein Doppelte Apriori? (Hua XXXII, 120). As 
Husserl remarked, his a priori resembles Hume's relation of ideas (Hua VII, 235; 
Hua XIX/1, B1, 439) and can be explored by means of the phenomenological 
tools of eidetic intuition (Wesensschau) and variation.’® In general, Husserl 
distinguishes the material concepts (sachhaltigen Begriffe) or material a priori 
from the formal concepts or formal a priori, and this distinction is valid for 
ethics too.!! 

Viewed from its formal side, this a priori is the analytic and empty deter- 
mination of the ‘what it is’ (wie es ist) of the essence; at the same time it is 
the material, synthetic and sensuous determination of the ‘what it is’ given in 
practical acts. Formal and material, analytic and synthetic are strictly correlated 
with each other. One cannot exist without the other because they represent 
two sides of the condition of possibility for us to constitute and meaningfully 
conceive the flow of hyletic data. The synthetic side would be literally incon- 
ceivable without the analytical side because it would not have categories in 
which to express its sense; the analytical side would be tautological without the 
synthetic one because it would not have any matter to name. The analytical side 
sorts out affections that do not yet belong to any category; the synthetic side fills 
categories with a matter that can become a meaning. Meanings and affections, 
thoughts and sentiments, truth and the good go hand in hand within Husserl’s 
idea of a priori. 

Their interrelatedness is such that on each side, formal and material layers 
are to be doubled into another formal and material layer, a doppelte Apriori. 
As a consequence Husserl’s a priori ethics is doubled as well into a formal and 
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material ethics. I will seek to clarify the implications of this doubling, central to 
Husserl’s conception of both the a priori and ethics, throughout the rest of this 
chapter. 

The formal or analytic side of the a priori represents the categorial determi- 
nation of object, proposition and reference (Hua XIX, 256); Husserl offers the 
example of the expression Farbbegriff (the concept of colour). The material side, 
in contrast, stands for the sensuous experience that fulfils a given meaning (Hua 
XXXV, 216ff.) such as Farberfahrung (the experience of colour) (Hua XLI, 206) 
- in other words, that which makes the experience of a given colour as such. 

In conclusion, the formal side of the a priori is the side of analytical laws, 
which means the condition of possibility for us to think any given matter. Formal 
a priori thus refers to the formal lawfulness of thinking (Gesetzmaessigkeit 
des Denkens) which - both in its analytical and material side - relates to the 
necessity of the thing in general (etwas iiberhaupt) (Hua XIX, 718, 724). The 
formal a priori does not say anything new about the thing independently of 
the number of experiences we can have of it. For example, ‘a part cannot exist 
without a whole’ is an example of logical lawfulness — in this case, the interde- 
pendence between parts and whole - which will never change, regardless of how 
many times I experience it. The unchanging feature of the relationships is what 


‘lawful’ means in this context. 


1.3.2 Material a priori 


The material side of the a priori is described by Husserl as ‘contingent, ‘affective’ 
(Hua XVII, 32ff., 379ff.) and historical (Husserl 1973: 165). Similarly to the 
formal a priori, the material one depends on a formal and material a priori as 
well. On this level a priori is affection and relational being.” 

The formal side of material a priori, as Husserl explains in Ideas III $7, is 
a form of a priori proper to individuals (also Hua XXIV, 273f.). Space and 
time, for example, are the material or synthetic forms of essential knowledge 
(Erkentnisswesen, Hua XXXII, 101) because they formalize the individual object 
in its being-here-and-now related to a given tode ti (this-here): ‘Space and time 
are not forms of our sensibility, but forms of individual objects’ (Hua XXIV, 
273f.; Ms. B IV 1/33a—b). Another example: my dog Polly, in her being-Polly in 
this point in time. 

Thanks to the material a priori, logic can provide an ontology of meaning 
(Ontologie der Bedeutung) (Husserl 1973: 165) that allows us to individuate 
the region of objectual (sachliche) meaning in relation to a given number of 
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experiences. The analytic of material a priori expresses those laws that enable us 
to indicate the objectual thing as Sosein (being thus) (Hua XLI, 194). It repre- 
sents that form of lawfulness that expresses the objectual eidos that precedes all 
conceivable meanings that a particular sense could acquire (Hua I, 105). 

In contrast, the synthetic side of the material a priori is a posterior or 
lower form of a priori because it indicates the condition of possibility for that 
particular tode ti (this-here) or individual to be. While analytical material 
a priori is the condition of possibility for the Sosein of the given to be (for 
example, the ‘Polliness’ of my dog Polly), the synthetic material a priori is the 
condition of possibility for the Dasein (being-here) of the given, for example, 
the ‘being-Polly’ of my dog (Hua XLI, 194). 

This side of a priori expresses that sachliche (objectual) necessity that is 
at the basis of the essential structure of the world (Wesensstruktur der Welt) 
as ‘regionale Typik’? (Hua IX, 68). Without the material side of the a priori, 
nothing could possibly be conceived because nothing would even ‘be’ It is 
through the methodical practice of eidetic seeing and variation, as we will see 
in section 2.5, that the phenomenological ethicist can foresee the horizons of 
factual possibilities that a specific synthetic practical eidos entails. It is precisely 
the job of ethicists to use this method in order to vary the regional types and 
find the most harmonious combination of types for the existence of individuals 
in society (Hua XXXIX, 263; Hua XXIX, 85f. quote 205; XXXVII, 18). The 
American civil rights struggle for voting rights can be taken as an example for a 
phenomenological ethicist: today it is taken for granted that African Americans 
have the right to vote, but within living memory, the opposite was taken for 
granted by a significant number of Americans. The job of the ethicist is to 
interpret the material a priori and its way of functioning in order to push the 
limits of human understanding. For the phenomenologist, the material side of 
the material a priori in this case would be the movement of African Americans 
and their allies to take on the fact of their inability to exercise the vote as an 
ethical struggle. The formal side of the material a priori in this case would 
be African Americans and their allies grasping the condition of possibility of 
being a human being as entailing the right to vote. The leaders and, even more 
so, many of the participants in this movement themselves would be considered 
not only ethical actors but ethicists from a phenomenological point of view, 
because they were embodying practical intentionality. They embodied practical 
intentionality because they were fully aware of the ethical implications of the 
embodied decisions they were making in struggling for voting rights, risking 


and even losing their lives in order to realize an ethical aim. 
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In relation to such an event, the task of the phenomenological ethicist is bring 
eidetic variation to bear upon the specific historical event of ethical struggle in 
order to understand the essence and typicality that belongs to it - in other 
words, to grasp and articulate the eidetic ethical structure of the event. In the 
case of the struggle for voting rights, one constituent of the eidos could be the 
gap and contradiction between the values embodied in the American consti- 
tution with respect to voting and the suppression of African American's voting 
rights under Jim Crow. Once the eidetic structure is articulated, it can be applied 
to other, contemporary situations, opening up a dialogue in the present in the 
effort to help the community confront contradictions and avoid repeating the 
mistakes that made the movement necessary in the first place. The task is that 
of finding the form that inhabits at best the the sense of universality brought 
by the matter. This activity of observation, variation, and the description of the 
form is the key to guaranteeing a harmonious society. The harmonious society 
is that society in which all the varieties of practical social situations (types) have 
the space to develop their implicit teloi and become fully developed as a part of 
social functioning within an interrelated whole. The synthetic material a priori 
is the condition of possibility for a harmonious material society meant as an 
ontology of the life-world (Ontologie der Lebenswelt) (Hua XLI, 346, passim). 

In general the material a priori, both in its analytic and synthetic form, 
expresses the objectual lawfulness of experience (sachliche Gesetzmaessigkeit 
der Erfahrung) (Hua XIX, 254). An example of this kind of lawfulness is the 
experience we can have of something real and its being analytically thinkable 
(Hua XXI, 333): me thinking of myself walking my dog Polly in the park. 
Similarly to Hume, for Husserl a priori laws are relations of ideas grounded in 
the content of what the subject experiences (Hua VII, 235, 350ff., 358ff., 402ff.; 
Hua XXIV, 235). Their synthetic and analytic aspects cannot be distinguished 
from each other because the one is the valid foundation for the other (Hua VII, 
359; Hua XXIV, 341). The a priori eidos is apodictic evidence in an essential 
context (Hua VII, 364). The discussion of the problematic relationship between 
this evidence and the subject will be addressed in Chapters 4 and 6. 

In fact, the contents of the material a priori are given to the experience of a 
passive I that is not yet the self-reflecting subject of its actions, but when struck 
by this evidence, inevitably becomes an ethical agent (Hua XII, 427; Hua 
XI, 291). 
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1.4 Material a priori of ethics 


Since Kant on, we have become used to thinking of a priori in terms of the 
possibility for us to think of something. The a priori was generally connected 
to epistemology and scarcely at all to practical ethics, because ethics - except in 
the case of meta-ethics — was always related to the Faktum der Vernunft (fact of 
reason). With his ethics Husserl seeks to unfold the ethical, or simply practical, 
essence of the a priori and show how the same a priori can inform ethical 
science. The a priori is not only the condition of possibility for us to think 
something, but also for us to affect and be affected by something. If, episte- 
mologically speaking, the a priori points to Gedanken (thoughts), practically 
speaking it refers to Gemiit (sphere of emotion and volition).'4 

As we will see in the following section, ethics is a formal (and material) 
axiology and practice. In line with what has been stated above, formality always 
needs to combine with materiality and vice versa in order to convey the sense of 
necessity to which the a priori is attached. So on one hand, we will have a formal 
a priori of ethics that is composed of formal axiology and material practice and, 
on the other, a material a priori of ethics that is made of formal practice and 


material axiology. 


1.4.1 Formal a priori of ethics 


The formal a priori of ethics uses formal axiology and material practice in order 
to convey the necessity of the ethical sphere, i.e. the necessity of affection. This a 
priori is the formal axiological determination of practical experience. This deter- 
mination can be analytic, in the sense that it can ‘name’ the good-value (Gutwert) 
of any experience; or it can be synthetic and sort out the practical experience 
according to the value that is proper to any experience (Werterfahrung). Formal 
ethics is the science that clarifies the lawfulness of affection or emotion - 
where ‘emotion’ is understood as the capacity to affect and be affected (formal 
Gesetzmassigkeit des Gemiits). Formal ethics conveys the lawfulness expressed by 
affection in the form of values, and does so without reference to any particular 
psychological state of mind. In other words, formal ethics expresses the lawful 
valuing structures implicit in our affective lives, without subordinating those 
structures to specific psychological states. In fact, as Husserl writes in the ethical 
lectures of 1914: “The different spheres of act and [...] of values that go under 
the title of emotion (Gemiit) do not obey to equal systems of laws’ (Hua XXVIII, 
102); ‘the acts of emotions should be similarly meant as modalizations of being 
although in a new dimension (Hua XXVIII, 105) 
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An example of this form of analytic lawfulness can be the sentence ‘a value 
cannot be a value, disvalue, or adiaphoron at the same time’ (Hua XXVIII, $11) 


in relation to a given experience. 


1.4.2 Material a priori of ethics 


On the material side, the ethical a priori is a material Axiologie and formal 
Praktik (Hua 28, 155-6) that is the expression of the objectual lawfulness of 
will (sachliche Gesetzmaessigkeit des Willens). On its formal side the material 
Axiologie determines the Wertsein (being-a-value) according to the practical 
lawfulness expressed by the performance (Leistung) of the will. It translates 
volitional experiences into a system of laws of consequences and determines 
the highest practical goods as practical meanings (Bedeutungen) of the decision 
(as an act of experience). A priori material ethics is an ontology of decisions. 
Indeed, on its synthetic side a priori material ethics is a formal Praktik, 
meaning a regionale Typik of the authentic or ethical or scientific Mensch. These 
adjectives are almost synonymic for Husserl and I will address them in section 
2.4 and in depth in Chapter 7. Formal practice determines the existential value 
(Daseinswert) of an existential region. This particular ontological region will be 
the object of study of the second part of Chapter 6. Clarification of the synthetic 
formal Praktik is the task of the ethical scientist who seeks to discover the 
necessity regulating the tode ti (this-here) of individuals, their intersubjective 
ethical experiences, and the laws that make these experiences ethical. Teleology 
and theology would be the disciplines correlated to this form of a priori as they 
reason (logizousi, in Greek) on the ordo ordinans - in other words the system of 
laws or entelechy - that shapes the moral order of the world (Hua XXV, 280). 


2. Science 


What makes a science a science (Hua XVII, 231)? In Logical Investigations, in 
particular in the Prolegomena, Husserl answers this question. Later in the Ideas 
he devotes himself to the systematization of sciences. 

In the Prolegomena the answer he gives to this question is: 


The essence of science [...] involves unity of foundational connections: not only 
isolated pieces of knowledge, but their grounded validation themselves [...] and 
together with these, the higher interweaving of such validations that we call 
theories, must achieve systematic unity. (Hua XVIII, 14; En. tr. 18) 
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A science, as such, is comprised of a purely formal and material core that articu- 


lates the necessity that makes things as they are. 


The concept and the task of a science covers more knowledge. If we live through 
and recognize the presence of inner percepts, singly or in groups, we have 
knowledge, but are far removed from science: the same applies generally to 
all incoherent groups of acts of knowing. A group of isolated bits of chemical 
knowledge would certainly not justify talk of a science of chemistry. More is 
plainly required, i.e. systematic coherence in the theoretical sense, which means 
finding grounds for one’s knowing and suitably combining and arranging the 
sequence of such groundings. (Hua XVIII, 14-5; En. tr. 18) 


Science is that inquiry which is founded on a factual and necessary core that is 
given at once with lived experiences. This core cannot be reduced to the level of 
those lived experiences without committing science to psychologism. For this 
reason, Husserl separates sciences of facts from eidetic sciences. The former 
grasps reality through factual experience alone, whereas the latter grasps reality 
through the ideal core of the phenomena themselves. “The sense of eidetic 
science necessarily precludes any incorporation of cognitional results yielded by 
empirical sciences’ (Hua III, 18; En. tr. 17). The former group grounds science 
on an empirical core and the latter on an ideal one. 

Nevertheless, as we learned from Husserl’s description of the a priori, this 
distinction does not imply that the empirical can exist without the eidetic and 
vice versa. Lived experiences are there to single out an analytic and synthetic 
necessity that governs our lives. The scientist can be interested in the clarifi- 
cation of the law in general from its epistemological or logical perspective, or 
she might study how this law becomes expressed and fulfilled in an individual 
life or experience. 

Yet, a singular experience can never erase the pureness, ideality and necessity 
that regulates that experience, because the singular experience is just one way 
to embody a universal law and individualize synthetic matter. The practical 
necessity is a universal that we embody in our practical choices. It is the 
lawfulness to which we belong. For example, if I help an old lady to cross the 
street, Iam experiencing - or more precisely, embodying - a practical necessity 
that I can name a moral essence, which gives my experience its moral character 
and enlarges the horizon of synthetic a priori possibilities. If 1 name the moral 
essence of the situation I am living, the horizon for my future choices and 
actions is widened. Grasping the essence, the moral landscape that I inhabit 


becomes richer for me, confronting me with starker, more compelling choices 
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to be made as an ethical actor. The ‘what it is’ (wie es ist) is a core of necessity 
that accompanies any experience, but yet cannot be reduced to any singular 
experience. This web of necessity can be expressed through sentences, evalua- 
tions, and material meanings or decisions, but it cannot be reduced to any of 


these forms of necessity. 


The investigator of Nature [...] observes and experiments; that is, he ascertains 
factual existence according to experience [...] for him experiencing is a grounding 
act [...]; this is precisely why science of matter of facts and experiential science 
are equivalent concepts. But for the geometer who explores not actualities 
but ‘ideal possibilities, not predicatively formed eidetic affairs complexes, the 
ultimately grounding act is not experience but rather the seeing of essence. (Hua 
III, 18; En. tr. 16) 


Therefore what makes a science a science is exactly the a priori meant as the core 
of necessity that constitutes what is factually given to our experience. 


2.1 Science and theoretical attitude 


The questio juris of any science call us to change our natural attitude and assume 
a theoretical attitude with which we begin questioning the ethical essence of 
a given as it appears to us. Every time we ‘encounter’ a given, our scientific 
attitude, be it ethical or epistemological, shifts from a natural to a theoretical 
stance. This means that science is first theoretical and secondly practical. It is 
theoretical because it implies a reflection on what is given, and practical because 
the synthetic material is what comes from the hyletic ground of the experience 
to shape and ignite our theoretical reflection (we will examine this point in 
relation to the notion of science further in Chapter 3 section 1 and in Chapter 6). 
The ordo rerum that governs matter and its phenomenic appearance can be 
grasped only by spiritual subjects. For Husserl, being a spiritual subject means 
that individuals adopt a theoretical attitude through which they become aware 
that they are not just natural things among other things. Instead, as spiritual 
subjects they seek to grasp the ethical senses immanent in the phenomena they 
are living, and to act accordingly. 

In Phaenomenologie und Anthropologie, a brief 1931 lecture of Husserl’s, he 
condemns anthropology as a form of psychologism. In this lecture he presents 
science as a means to awaken a pure theoretical interest through the aston- 
ishment (thaumazein) that a subject lives in relation to the matter of a given 
science (Hua XXVII, 3). This astonishment does not concern human beings 
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only, but it affects every being involved in a scientific study. In general, science 
should be considered as that thematization of theoretical interest that frees the 
ego from its natural and naive limits and moves it to interrogate the sense of its 
natural experience. 

In this essay Husserl describes the Mensch as a moment of the stream of 
habits within which the I - the theoretical and reflexive one - perceives itself. 
The theoretical or transcendental subject perceives itself as an agent in virtue 
of the experiences she has of the world (Hua XXV, 275). The T as a Mensch 
is the content of the apperceptive self-experience that the Mensch has when it 
opens itself to a Selbst-verstaendlichkeit (a self-understanding) that triggers a 
theoretical and scientific attitude (Hua XXV, 275). 


2.2. Three levels of logical and ethical science 


In the second chapter of Prolegomena, Husserl distinguishes eidetic sciences 
from factual or technological sciences; similarly, in the first chapter of the 
ethical lectures of 1914 he distinguishes eidetic ethics and applied ethics. ‘Any 
involvement, Husserl writes, ‘of psychological thoughts in [...] the content 
falsifies [scientific truths] as I showed in detail in my Prolegomena’ (Hua 
XXVIII, 6) This distinction flows from Husserl’s tripartite conception of the 
sciences as theoretical, normative and technical. 

This organization of the sciences reflects Husserl’s conception of normativity 
and its relationship to necessity. In section 16 of the Prolegomena, he claims 
that the state of necessity (Notwendigkeit) is first grasped and translated into a 
theoretical or essential core - what Husserl refers to as das Sollen (ought). Once 
the essential structure of a given science is grasped by the phenomenologist, 
then an interrelated system of applicable principles can be derived - what 
Husserl calls das Muessen (must). 

Consequently, for Husserl, the structure of science must respects this twofold 
level of normative necessity. Collapsing these two levels of normative necessity 
into one would mean founding science psychologistically. In fact, the normative 
laws of a given science such as physics are neither universal nor necessary; the 
normative laws are a response to the lawfulness that constitutes the core of that 
science. The task of scientific methods in general, and of the phenomenological 
method in particular, is to clarify the essential lawfulness expressed into the 
twofold normative necessity and applied in practical principles. 

Husserl’s discussion of the science of logic in Formal and Transcendental 


Logic exemplifies this three-part structure. In Husserl’s account of logic, the first 
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level of logic concerns the formal possibilities for the combination of meaning 
in the constitution of judgements. Its second level, Konsequenzlogik, concerns 
the combination of judgements such that the conclusions are not contradictory 
with respect to their premises (Hua XVII, 53, 58, 327-33). The third level of 
logic as a science, the logic of truth (Wahrheitslogik), can be understood as the 
completion of the first and the second levels: while the first two relate to the 
combination of meanings, the function of the third level of logic is to connect 
meaning and truth (Hua XVII, 55-60). Hence logic demonstrates the tripartite 
structure of theoretical, normative and technological: on the theoretical level 
logic is the science that clarifies the a priori or the condition for the possibility of 
true judgements. On the normative level logical science provides the principles 
that enable the right connection between meanings and judgements (e.g. A is A 
if A is B). On the technological level these laws are applied in order to provide 
the true combination of meanings (e.g. if A is B then A is a true A). 

Similarly, for Husserl, this tripartite structure applies to ethical science. 
Whereas pure logic has the task of fixing pure categories of meaning (Hua XIX, 
§67), pure ethics has the task of reflecting carefully upon our affections in order 
to discern the values immanent in them (Hua XXVIII, A IT). Whereas pure logic 
provides pure theories and laws grounded in these categories (Hua XIX, $68), 
pure ethics provides theories and laws grounded in those groups of values and 
volitions (Hua XXVIII, A II). Finally, similarly to logic, ethics too elaborates 
theories of possible forms of valuations and volitions (Hua XIX, $69), on a 
practical and theoretical level (Hua XXVIII, 126-53). 

Indeed, on its first level, ethics is the a priori science which studies the formal 
possibilities for the combining of values and affections constituting axiological 
judgements (we will explain this difference in section 3 and in Chapter 3 section 
1.5). On its second level, ethics is a Konsequenzpraktik that seeks to arrive at 
the best combination of actions and motivations such that one’s actions will 
not contradict the affections and values upon which one’s motivations are 
grounded. Finally, on the third level, ethics is an essential science constituting 
the theoretical basis for the first and second levels: it is the science of values and 
willings, and in this sense clarifies the essence of the good decision and action. 

Husserl remarked that the normative and thoretical levels of ethics are insuf- 
ficient (unzureichend, Ms A V 21, 122 a/b).!° Indeed ethics on those levels cannot 
serve as a compass for a human being’s actions, because the sole purpose of 
those modes of ethical science is to express the relation of necessity that subsists 
between values and affections. It is only on ethical science’s factual level that 
essential principles serve to orient actions toward the right thing to do. The 
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wakeful effort to act in the best possible way is, in general, the guiding principle 
that makes a decision correct. It is only on this ethical level, which Husserl names 
art or technology, that a human being devotes herself to the right course of action. 


Absolute art of living - formal science of this art (Kunstlehre) of the individ- 
ually right life, thus, in a way, a ‘technology: But can such a life really proceed 
‘technically’? Is it really about an initially formal, then material system of rules 
which I have to apply ‘mechanically’? Can ‘ethical’ life become life in an ethical 
establishment/business (Betrieb)? There is indeed a danger here. Because an 
absolute ought and an absolute value is only what it is as an absolute statement, 
in absolute love; and a love which would be mechanized, is no love. Although 
love becomes habitualized, it is only real and actual in active exertion. (Husserl, 
Ms. E III 4, 12b) 


This excerpt is extremely rich and exemplifies the three-part structure of 
Husserl’s ethics that I have described above. Husserl references ethics’ three 
interdependent levels: the ‘absolute ought and value’ (theoretical ethics), the 
‘material system of rules’ (normative ethics) and the ‘mechanical application’ 
(technology of ethics). Each layer cannot exist without the others. The absolute 
ought as a formal and material a priori can be grasped and translated into 
a norm that gives a practical direction to our lives according to a goal. Our 
understanding and application of norms are approximations rather than fixed, 
definitive ways of grasping an essential ought. Therefore, any ethics that is exclu- 
sively technical is merely a reductively mechanical application of the three-part 
whole that scientific ethics is, and therefore cannot exist by itself, since genunine 
ethics always needs to be fine-tuned and reinterpreted as an expression of its 
three interreleated levels. 


2.3 Phenomenological method for the ethical science 


What is the ethicist’s job? Since for Husserl ethics is a three-layered science, on 
what level is the phenomenological ethicist situated? What are the tools that the 
ethicist can use? 

In general, any scientist has the duty to clarify the konkret (concreteness) of 
the real object. The clarification of the correlation between formal and material 
a priori helps the concreteness to be named. 

The methods the phenomenological ethicist can rely upon in order to 
describe the a priori harmonic combination of categorial forms (good values 


and affections) and synthetic matters (willings and being-such-decision) are 
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eidetic variation and empiric induction, which relate to eidetic and correlative 
research (Wesensforschung and Korrelationsforschung), respectively. With these 
tools the scientist can explore the possible combinations of eide and types. 

In particular, the ethicist works on the concreteness proper to the 
ontology of decisions. From this point of view, the aim of Wesensforschung 
and Korrelationsforschung is to delineate the formal and material patterns of 
affections and willings that can then be sorted out through the categories of life- 
world and Typik of Mensch (Hua-Mat IX, 19). The phenomenological ethicist 
uses the methods of eidetic variation and empirical induction to prefigure the 
possible forms in which human ethics can be shaped in order to approximate 
the ideals of authenticity and harmony that belong to the essential structure of 
ethical principles as such (Hua-Mat IX, 53). 

This means that the phenomenological ethicist first works on the theoretical 
and normative layer to understand the harmonic relation proper to material 
necessity (Gesetzmaessigkeit des Gemiit and Gesetzmaessigkeit des Willens 
- see section 1.4) as it expresses itself in emotional and willing relations 
(Gemuitsverhaltniss und Willensverhaltniss). The ethicist then works to discover 
and express this harmony in laws of combination."° 

The first duty of the scientist as such is to achieve self-understanding and 
accordingly discover the harmony that governs things. I mean harmony here 
as synonymous with lawful necessity. The lawfulness that regulates human 
being is what Husserl defines as harmony. Indeed, for Husserl, science is self- 
understanding (Selbst-verstaendlichkeit) and therefore mathesis (or theoretical 
knowledge - see section 2.2). While Husserl’s logic is a mathesis naturae 
(science of nature), his ethics is a mathesis humanitatis (science of human being) 
(Hua-Mat IX, 6). The ethicist aims to interpret the contingencies that drives 
actions within a shared will (Mitwollen) (Hua-Mat IX, 74). Understanding free 
rational praxis according to a Mitwollen (the Typik of Will or the regional typic 
of decision) is the primary goal of the ethicist (Hua-Mat IX, 121, 136-40). For 
example, in physics, for the physicist an apple falling from the tree exemplifies 
a necessary relationship that he names gravity; similarly in ethics, the ethicist 
observes a group of children walking together to school early in the morning 
and names this phenomenon absorption (according to the law that says that if 
one is given a choice, one will always choose the action that absorbs the highest 
value - in this case, going to school and having a nice talk with friends). 

In the next section I will describe eidetic variation and empirical induction in 
greater depth, as well as the differences between the outcome of these methods 
of research: how eidos and type differ from each other. 
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2.4 Eidos and type 


Eidos and type are two sides of the a priori. The former expresses the lawfulness 
of thought and emotion, the latter the lawfulness of experience and willing. 
Eidos refers to the essence or the ‘what it is’; type refers to the concrete product 
(konkret Erzeugnisse) of the givens. Experience and Judgment (part II, esp. 
Chapter II), fourth Cartesian Meditation, Crisis (S9a—b, 529ff.), Appendix 2 
to Formal and Transcendental Logic are all texts in which Husserl explains the 
relationship between eidos and type. 

Eidos and type, similarly to the formal and material sides of the a priori, are 
understood by Husserl to be interdependent rather than disconnected from 
each other. That is the reason why Husserl proposed the method of correlation 
as conducive to a fully fledged eidetic analysis (Hua III, §§7-8). In “Type and 
Eidos in Husserl’s Late Philosophy, Schiitz (1959) argues that the pure essence, 
although quite distinct from and in no way reducible to the empirical type which 
is its counterpart, nevertheless bears some traces of its primordial association 
with the empirical. Schiitz argues that the eidos is genetically derived from, and 
accordingly strictly connected to, typicalities. 

This connection can be proven through the use of eidetic variation. Every 
eidetic variation is comprised of three steps: first, the scientist runs through 
exemplary possibilities; secondly, she synthesizes congruent intuitions of the 
nexus (Deckung); and thirdly, she actively identifies the congruent elements 
as constitutive of a unity, called the essence. By the end of this process the 
essence emerges through acts of intuition which, while temporally situated, are 
independent of a single factual experience. An example would be freely varying 
to discover the essence of an apple. Using imagination or phantasy we can run 
through different forms of apple or things that look like an apple (tennis ball, 
ball of wool) until we not call that thing an apple. 

In the second appendix to Formal and Transcendental Logic, Husserl explains 
that each mode of givenness has a double effect: first, we recognize the object 
as consistent with the passive experience we had of it; secondly, we apperceive 
the ‘after-effect’ that allows the pre-constituted objectivity to be apperceived 
similarly to its previous passive experience. 

Typical objects always come from a process in which a passive antepre- 
dicative experience is reorganized. Indeed, any experience, even though it is 
a new one, carries with it an experiential horizon of infinite possibilities. This 
horizon pre-delineates the typical pre-acquaintance that is going to constitute 
the essence of the things as they are, or better, as they are going to appear 
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phenomenally and be apperceived by subjects (Apperzeptive Uebertragung). 
In any instance of apprehension the horizon, and accordingly the upcoming 
essence, will be changing and consequently will entail a modification of the 
horizon of all other possible experiences. New typical determinations and 
familiarities are constituted and pre-delineate the direction of apperceptive 
expectations. The extension of the typicality thus constituted might vary 
widely, depending upon the manner in which the objectivity is anticipatorily 
appresented. 


Our glance is directed toward specifically impressive properties of the object 
by which the object of this particular typicality or this individual object distin- 
guishes itself from object of equal or similar typicality. (Husserl, 1954: 139) 


According to Schiitz, Husserl modifies his theory in the Crisis. There type comes 
to mean the invariant form of the whole intuitive world (Allheit) or the ontology 
of the life-world. The type meant as a regional Typik becomes what enables 
the Geisteswissenschaft to be an ontology of the life-world that reveals types of 
sociality (family, tribe, state, etc.) or objects of culture as well as the types of 
particular history (Hua VI, $9b). 

Husserl conceives the typicality of the Lebenswelt as a unity of the life- 
world or its ontology which is a priori related to the field of life-world, types of 
sociality, family, states, socialized subjectivity. The concrete typicality of the real 
world is that of the world valid for us (Hua VI, $63). 

In the Crisis and later manuscripts Husserl argues that both eidos and type 
can, to a certain extent, translate the universality of phenomena. Type is the 
precondition for the activities of any eidetic variation because it postulates a 
certain horizon within which the object is given. In contrast, the eidos repre- 
sents the essential properties of the formations postulated by a given type. 
Eidetic universality relates to the concretion of the object, but should not be 
confused with concrete concepts such as ‘dog’ or ‘tree, because as meanings they 
are ideals. Types are real object or material ontological specifications attached to 
the concept of the real individual. They are what makes a dog a dog, or better, 
this dog. Eidetic specifications remain bound to structural typicality. When 
we transpose one of these specifications to the realm of irrealities of the ‘as if? 
or pure possibilities then we obtain eide, universals, concepts that are to be 
approximated to eide (Schiitz 1959: 160). 

The main goal of eidetic variation is that of discerning the essential resem- 
blance between factual elements given in an experience. Hence the essence 


functions as an operative ‘constraint’ or a priori ‘lawfulness’ upon the free 
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play of variation. One resemblance rules out another and is consistent with 
just one experience. Seeing this dog is an experience consistent with just one 
phenomenon. In synthesis, when the scientist applying the method of eidetic 
variation gathers an essence, that essence is placed in the temporal flow of 
consciousness as an enduring nowhere of its stream. 

Yet, it is exactly due to the lawfulness of consciousness that the essence is 
intimately linked to the temporal facticity and, consequently, to the possible 
type that can be obtained through empirical induction and correlative research. 
As Husserl states in Ideas I (Hua III, $2) we cannot separate essence from facts. 
Eidetic research and correlate research are each ways to analyse the essence as 
it is given to us in its purity (eidos) and in its facticity (type). Eidetic research 
yields the eidos, correlative research the type. 

Perception of eide occurs only through the mediation of ante-predicative, 
passively constituted types that are present to consciousness as habitualities 
and unthematized perceptual structures. Without the type there would be no 
hyletic matter; in other words, there would not be that which makes eidos the 
‘what it is, namely the necessary essence of this object and not another. Eidetic 
consciousness originates in this typical antepredicative facticity and is build 
upon its capacity for typification. 

‘Determining-as-being-red is different from ‘this is a red object’: the former is 
a procedural determination, the latter is a grammatical sentence. But the former 
is what allows the latter to be. The simple predication ‘S is p’ corresponds to the 
explication of an object perceived according to a certain cognitive interest — for 
example, the list “S is p and q and r’ At its highest level the eidos is constituted in 
productive predicative spontaneity. Consequently, the eidos, for Schiitz, would 
differ from inductive types only in a certain number of predicative degrees. For 
Schiitz, eidetic superiority over types stems only from its ability to represent the 
outcome of endlessly reflexive activity to approximate the universal essence of 
the phenomenon. 

In ethics, as we will see in the next section, the predicative activity is replaced 
by axiological naming. Naming the sense of hyletic data is not just a matter of 
attributing a predicate to them but also recognizing them as positive, negative 
or adiaphoric values. 

‘Determining-as-being-positive’ will therefore become ‘helping elders to 
cross the street is good. The matter will be the basis for the determination of 
the matter itself in an axiological way. This combination would be a substratum 
that can lead, through variations, to the constitution of new objectivities and 


individuation of new eide. 
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3. Axiology, ethics and a priori 


Let us now move to another important question raised by Husserl in a brief 
manuscript entitled Apriorische Wertlehre und Ethik: “What makes a concept 
ethical?’ 


3.1 Formal axiology 


As mentioned before (sections 1 and 2), Husserl uses formal axiology as a 
means to overcome the categorial limits of the factum of practical reason. 
Husserl claims that practical reason speaks not only through facts (facta), but 
also through the values (axiology) and laws (formal axiology and practice) that 
determine those facts. 

For Husserl, formal axiology addresses the formal relations between values, 
such as: ‘Tf V is of value and if it holds that if A, then V, then with regard to this 
relationship A is of equal value’ or ‘If M is in itself of value, then it is not in itself 
of disvalue and it is not in itself value-neutral and vice versa according to all 
disjunctive combinations’ (Hua XXVIII, 136). 

Clearly, formal axiology is not ethics. Husserl considers formal axiology as 
the formal a priori of the ethical science since values, like judgements, are the 
categories by which we sort out the synthetic matter coming from practical 
experience, although their relations cannot be said to be morally valuable. 


A theory of values and goods is not yet an ethics; questions of the kind that 
were asked up to now were not yet questions about duties. The question of duty 
is expressed in the words: What ought I to do? [...] This demand addresses me 
and every respective concrete ego. (Hua XXXVII, 245) 


Axiology can serve ethics, as well as aesthetics or logic. Aesthetics, as the 
science of beauty, values beauty (Schoenheit) as something that belongs to the 
manifestation of the phenomenon and to us as perceivers of that phenomenon. 
The Schoenheitwert (value of beauty) as an aesthetic value refers at once to the 
subject and the object (Hua-Mat IX, 121). Beauty as Gutwert (good-value) or 
something that is named as a good value becomes Wertsein or being-a-value 
that orients our sense of beauty (Hua-Mat IX, 122). 

Every fact is bearer of a haecceitas or todeti that we cannot know in itself 
(Hua III, §14), but this fact is the core for the determination of those meanings 
or data that characterize our understanding of the object. Every aesthetic object 


can be a recognized value (formal axiology) or an affective value (material 
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axiology) and the job of the scientist is to approximate an understanding of the 
thing as such and try to find any possible harmonic combination of parts within 
the whole (Hua-Mat IX, 122). Once conceived from a formal axiological point 
of view, the object as a real generative product (Erzeugnis or Gebilde) can orient 
our aesthetic decision about the value of that object as beautiful. 

The experience of seeing a mountain as such (wie er ist), to use an example 
of Husserl’s, is something that does not have its own absolute value but is the 
bearer of a good value (Gutwert) or existential value (Daseinwert) as something 
that is given to us. The joy that we feel when we admire a painting is a product 
of something that is given for us to admire (Hua-Mat IX, 122). 

Consequently, the object is beautiful in that it engages our interest in such 
a way that we find the object pleasing. The aesthetic sense and, accordingly, 
our interest (Da-bei-sein, ‘being-in-something’) are determined according to a 
formal axiology that ‘pronounces’ the Gut- (good - formal) Dasein- (existential 
- material) Wert (value) of a given experience. Beauty is what is given as good 
and determined (bestimmten) as a phenomenon from a subjective viewpoint 
(Aussichtpunkt) or constituted by us as a product that meets our interests. 
Beauty is a property (Eigenheit) that depends on the Darstellungsweise (way 
of appearing) to us (Hua-Mat IX, 120). ‘Pure beauty does not belong only to 
what is real’ (Hua-Mat IX, 120). What is valued will re-emerge as a new object, 
the object as something beautiful or the object as something ugly (Wert aus 
Verbindung, Hua-Mat IX, 123). 

What Husserl claims here for aesthetic laws also follows for logical and 
ethical values. Logical or ethical laws and principles, like aesthetic ones, cannot 
prescind from bodily and personal experiences. These laws belong to the 
normative level of any science and do not dictate what is beautiful or good; 
rather, they determine a possible combination that makes personal interests 
good or beautiful. 

This level of axiology does not determine what is right for us to do, but 
instead transforms the necessity of being qua being into a formal and material 
value. Axiology as a formal a priori of ethics names the Wertsein (value-being) 
- material a priori - as Gutwert (good-value) - formal a priori. This determi- 
nation leads the will to decide what existential value Daseinswerte (material 
materiality) is worthy of being achieved. 

Thus an important parallel exists between transcendental axiology and 
transcendental logic. At the risk of overemphasizing the point, I would say that 
transcendental axiology, although it cannot be properly transcendental in the 


same way as logic is, transcends itself and determines the Daseinswerte into a 
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Wertsein in a similar manner as transcendental logic determines being as such 
as a formal ontological region or region of meaning (Hua-Mat IX, 122, 138) 
determines being as a region of value that functions as the foundation for the 
order of other ontological regions (logic, ethics, aesthetic and the like). 


3.2 Ethics 


At this point let us return to Husserl’s question: What does make a concept 
ethical? (Hua-Mat IX, 126). He clearly states that ethics, logic and aesthetics 
are three disciplines that have different objects and goals. Ethics has to do with 
personal good and community, logic aims at theoretical truths, and aesthetics 
at beauty (Hua-Mat IX, 124). Yet, the question remains: what is good and why 
does it differ from beauty or truth? 

Being-a-value does not differ from being-in-general (Sein ueberhaupt); the 
former is encompassed in the latter. Logic and ethics as Kategorienlehre are 
interwoven with each other (Hua-Mat IX, 156). Both ethics and logic seek 
to name the sense of what they discern and both value that something as 
something that is, e.g. as something real and not only ideal. 

Hence, good is originally an existential value Daseinwert like any other value; 
it is what is felt as real or as generative product (Erzeugung). What makes a being 
a good and not a truth lies in its Being-ness rather than in its Meaning (Sinn). 
Good relates to the affection with which the T responds to its hyletic matter. 
This is what makes the Good existential or real, and accordingly qualitatively 
different from the Truth. In Chapter 6 I will address the relationship between 
affected and affectant in greater depth; here I want to emphasize that we name 
as ‘ethical’ all that entails willing — that is, all that entails an agent’s decision 
to determine a being with a correspondent existential value (Daseinwert and 
Wertsein). 


3.2.1 The ethical I: Bridging formal axiology and formal practice 


I will present a fully fledged description of the ethical agent in Chapter 6. Here 
I will describe the genesis of ethical determinations according to formal and 
material a priori. 

The I is an always-new source (Hua-Mat IX, 136), constituting itself as a 
now-point (Zeitpunkt, Hua-Mat IX, 128) with a horizon of many possible 
practical possibilities. The now-point that encounters the Leib - the | itself as an 
object of nature — can be because it can become an act. ‘I do because I can, ‘I can 
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therefore I must’ (Hua XXVII, 275), Husserl writes in his lectures on Fichte. 
Before this ethical agent comes into being there is nothing (Hua XXVII, 275), 
there is just hyletic matter and the I as a pure now of freedom. 

The infinite chain of goals and aims that the I initiates is first of all an ‘I can’ 
(Ich kann). This potentiality combines formal axiology with formal practice. 
The potential being can become a pursuable or achievable being because it can. 
Any act aims at realization (Hua-Mat IX, 126-7). “You can, therefore you have 
to act’ (Hua XXVII, 274) indicates the most primitive necessary condition that 
is at the origin of the ethical I. Being is a value that I want to reach because I 
can reach it or, even more, because I can be that goal. I can (be) is the highest 
(almost tautological) value. 

Erreichbarenkeit (attainability) and Realisierbarkeit (feasibility) are the 
original principles of necessity that characterize the ethical I and bridge formal 
axiology and formal practice (being value and being real). The birth of the 
ethical I consists of its potential actuality that is willing to be because it can be. 

Henceforth, the I as an act is a jetzigen Wahl (Hua-Mat IX, 133, 131), a 
momentous choice to function. Its answer motives the hyletic data to become 
an I that acts because it can. The being that guides the act to its realization is the 
will (das Wille) (Hua-Mat IX, 125, 6) that aims at the product or fulfilment of 
what it can achieve (Hua-Mat IX, 125). 

‘So Ich tue! (‘I act then!’) is the most primitive principle that the ethicist 
can recognize on the theoretical and normative level of ethical science. The Ich 
kann (I can) is such just because it can act and therefore be, otherwise it would 
not be an Ich in the first place. Thus the first ethical moment of the ethical I is 
its functioning in the flow of time (Hua-Mat IX, 133). There must be a horizon 
to be an I, otherwise the I would not be and the Daseinswert (existential being) 
would not be conceived as a genuine option (wahlbereich zu fungieren hat, 
Hua-Mat IX, 133). 

The wider formulation for the categorical imperative is ‘Do in every moment 
the best according to the best knowledge and conscience among that which is 
attainable’ (Hua-Mat IX, 133). The ethical subject, as subject of practical evidence 
(Hua-Mat IX, 159, 163), acknowledges what is given to it in the flow of data and is 
respondingly called to act as if this was its most primitive vocation (Beruf) as an I. 

The ethical subject is an actor of axiological functioning (wertvoller 
Leistungen) within the temporal horizon (Hua-Mat IX, 137-43). Every science, 
as kunstlehre or practical application of the theoretical and normative layer, 
is founded upon the ethical necessity with which the I constitutes itself as it 
axiologically heeds that call. 
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The ethical necessity that calls for the formal determination of values 
generates an infinite system of practical acts that aim at the fulfilment of 
different Lebensziele (life-goals) (Hua-Mat IX, 140). Wertsein (being-value) is an 
infinite system encompassing every science, logic included (Hua-Mat IX, 155). 


Summary 


In this chapter I provided a map for understanding the structure of Husserl’s 
ethical science. Thus, I analysed what material a priori means for Husserl and 
how this grounds his idea of ethics and science. Material a priori is a double a 
priori, a synthetic and analytic one. To this a priori I connected the notions of 
type and eidos, both indispensable for the work of the ethicist. While the eidos 
is the essential structure of the phenomenon independent of the hyletic matter, 
the type is a general structure coming from the generalization of hyletic matter. 
As I emphasized in my discussion of Schiitz, eidos and type are interconnected 
and can be used by ethics as tools to exemplify the material a priori upon which 
ethics is grounded. 


Parallelism and Interlacing in Husserl’s Axiology 


1. Introduction 


I would like to start from one of Husserl’s concerns regarding ethics: is the state 
of affairs of willing merely a special case of an intellectual ‘state of affairs’? Is it 
the axiological state of affairs only a special field of application of the logical? 
(Hua XXVIII, 54-5) 

From a theoretical point of view, if I say that 1+1=2, I would be stating 
something that can be easily taken as true; I would recognize, in fact, the 
validity of that statement. The same can be said for the imperative ‘don't kill. 
In both cases I am dealing with meanings, epistemological and practical, that 
are considered true and good because I acknowledge their validity. From a 
practical point of view this occurs in the same way. I can place two pencils in 
a row and acknowledge that they are two pencils or I can live my life without 
killing anyone. In both cases I am experiencing something that I can take as 
valid. 

In the ethical lectures of 1914 (Hua XXVIIJ) and later in 1920 (Hua XXXVII), 
Husserl’s attempt to found a scientific ethics is based on his assumption of a 
parallelism between logic, ethics and axiology — grounded in the logical, ethical 
and axiological reason, respectively, of pure consciousness. What I want to do 
with this chapter is to examine this parallelism to determine whether a scientific 
ethics is really possible and, accordingly, whether it is possible to single out the 
state of affairs of willing as the rational ground for a science of praxis. Keeping 
this in mind, I will first address Husserl’s critique of ethical psychologism. 
Similarly to Husserl’s logic, his ethics as a science is born from the attempt to 
free ethics from any psychologistic interpretation. Secondly, I will compare his 
notion of representation and norm with that of Lotze. 
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As Willard (1972) and Mohanty (2008)! remark, not only are Frege or 
Twardowski important to fully understand Husserl’s reform of antiquity, but even 
more so Bolzano and Lotze. Lotze was in fact explicitly praised by Husserl in his 
Logical Investigations (Husserl, XIX, $§17-20) for his use of the terms ideal and 
norm as interconnected. Both Lotze and Husserl discuss psychologism, criticizing 
Plato's and Aristotle’s use of the concept of representation (phantasma),* and 
resolve their critique into a unique metaphysics that, in Husserl’s case, some define 
as neutral (Zahavi 2003) and others as a non-foundational realism (Drummond 
1990), since it seems to combine Aristotle’ realism and Plato’s idealism. 

In this chapter I will primarily address Husserl’s ethical lectures on ethics 
and value theory (Hua XXVIII) and his Logical Investigations (Hua XIX). As for 
Lotze, I will cite his Logik (1843) - which Husserl read - and his Mikrokosmus 
(1856-64) 


2. A reading of the first two paragraphs of the lectures on 
ethics and value theory 


In 1914 Husserl held a series of lectures on ethics and value theory that have 
been collected in volume 28 of the Husserliana. The first two paragraphs of these 
lectures are particularly important, because the former is a synthesis of the main 
structure that will characterize Husserl’s ethics for almost all his research; the 
latter provides students with a suggestion of which of his studies, and accord- 
ingly tools, they need to know in order to understand these lessons. 

Thus, in the second paragraph he indicates the books of Logical Investigations, 
and its introduction, the Prolegomena, along with the first volume of Ideas as 
guidelines for the ‘present research. This means that the student - and us 
as readers - should be familiar at least with notions such as the epoché and 
reduction (already sketched in 1904), noesis and noema (fully described in 
Ideas), and time as constitutive source (as described in the manuscripts from 
1893 to 1917 collected in Husserliana X).’ In the first paragraph he first points 
to a philosophical tradition that ‘is not clarified’ yet; secondly, he displays the 
notions of the true, good and beautiful as ideas that are parallel and coordinated 
with each other. To each of these ideas corresponds a normative science that is 
problematic from a philosophical and scientific viewpoint. 

The hints given in these two paragraphs lead to at least three questions 
I want to address in the following four sections. First, what is the tradition 
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he is referring to? Secondly, how these three notions and the corresponding 
disciplines relate to each other? Thirdly, how do these disciplines relate to a 
normative science? 

In answering these questions it will become clear how Husserl’s parallelism 
can lead to a scientific ethics whose foundation rules out any form of psychol- 
ogism and grounds itself on a metaphysics that is between realism and idealism. 


2.1 Parallelism between formal logic and formal ethics, or the 
problem of the state of affairs 


In Ideas and Logical Investigations Husserl had already introduced the structure 
of the parallelism between different modes of consciousness (Hua XIX, V, $10; 
Hua III, $84) and in the ethical lectures of 1914 he gives a detailed description of 
this parallelism with the goal of founding a scientific ethics. Logic and ethics are 
thought to be founded on the parallelism between logical and practical reason, 
and their modes (Hua XXVIII, 3). In the fifth LI (section 2) consciousness 
is described as a flow of lived experiences that intends its objects in different 
ways: knowing (logical reason), valuing (axiological reason), willing (practical 
reason) and many more. All these ways can be exerted with a different degree of 
intensity: certitude, doubt, or denial (Hua XXVIII, 3). 

At the time of the first and second editions of Logical Investigations, logic, 
on which model ethics is supposed to be shaped, is defined as a theoretical and 
normative science (Mohanty 2008: 290; Hua XVIII; and see Chapter 3). This 
means that logic is, on one hand, a formal ontology that studies meaningful 
objects and categories of meaningful objects and, on the other, a formal logic or 
a noetic science of judgement. This latter can be broken down into analytic and 
synthetic: a formal theory of propositions taken as ideal objectivities and their 
practical combination (Hua IV). 

As Husserl states, to a formal and a priori logic corresponds a parallel formal 
ethics and a likewise a priori Praktik (Hua XXVIII, 3). Thus, similarly to logic, 
ethics is a theoretical and normative science; it is a regional ontology whose 
‘ueberhaupt etwas is existential and non-existential value, such as goodness 
(Hua-Mat IX, 156), and formal Praktik or noesis of will that can be broken down 
as well in analytic and synthetic. The former concerns what is true according to 
principles of will, the latter concerns the practical truthfulness of willing as such 
(see on this point the structure of a priori outlined in the first chapter). 

The problem is twofold. First it is necessary to ascertain the state of affairs 
of willing from ‘the universal sovereignty of logical reason’ (Hua XXVIII, 
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57). Indeed, willing is expressed by logical predicates and acts on the basis of 
logical meaning. I do something because I know something and I express what 
I want through my language. Secondly, at this level both thinking and willing 
should not be confused with psychological thoughts or acts. The morning star 
as such exists independently of me pointing at it and naming it the morning 
star; similarly, killing someone is wrong independently of me feeling its 
erroneousness. 

In general, the problem of the phenomenologist consists of describing 
the essence of willing without falling into the pitfall of confusing it with its 
predicates and without flattening its matter to just one level, generally the 
psychological one. When one says ‘I want this, ‘this’ indicates at the very least a 
three-layered content: first, a material complex of data that exists independently 
of my will; second, the hyletic data‘ that are given to my will; third, the noematic 
content, that is the ‘this’ or “todeti’ as it is determined by my willing. 

In order to found a scientific ethics, the phenomenologist needs to describe 
this three-layered content without mixing it with logical or psychological 
features. Husserl summarizes ‘the problem of the state of affairs’ in these terms: 
“To what extent a counterposing of formal and material is analogous to the 
logical counterposing of material and formal?’ (Hua XXVIII, 61). 

This problem, or the problem of the state of affairs of ethics and accord- 
ingly of sovereignty of logic, can be overcome by acknowledging the role that 
axiology plays in parallelism and interlacing. Axiological reason, Husserl writes, 
‘leads to an intrinsically entangled idea of formal axiology, and for essential 
reasons, to a formal praxis, to axiology as an a priori formal discipline of values’ 
(Hua XXVIII, 3). 

The matter of willing can be described and determined in its essence through 
affection or the ‘feeling’ of interconnectedness and lawfulness that is experi- 
enced in axiological reasoning. Axiology speaks the language of norms as logic 
speaks the language of thoughts. Being able to recognize their difference and see 
how these languages interact with each other is decisive for the foundation of a 
scientific ethics. 


2.2 Psychologism 


Almost all of the first section of the lectures on ethics and values is dedicated to 
the discussion of different forms of ethical relativism. ‘Let us do what we like once 
and for all and show our freedom!’ (Hua XXVIII, 16). This is what relativism 


seems to claim in ethics. For example, ethical scepticism and anthropologism 
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deny the objective validity of ethical truths and state that ethical principles and 
accordingly their contents are relative to human criteria (Hua XXVIII, 32). 
Also, ethical psychologism takes every ethical norm as having a factual personal 
validity. Accordingly, ethical norms have worth insofar as human beings can 
perceive their utility (Hua XXVIH, 13). 

According to Husserl, all these stances express a practical countersense 
(Widersinn) that could be attenuated by a position similar to Vaihinger’s and 
his philosophy of ‘as though’: things are not relative if we act as if they were not 
(Hua XXVIII, 32). Nevertheless, this position is not adequate for the foundation 
of a scientific ethics. ‘Ethics must be lead back to praxis in general’ (Hua XXVIII, 
33). Husserl points to the example of Muensterberg’s ethics to prove that both 
in ethics and in logic a countersense can be easily overcome. Indeed, the ethical 
relativist claims the relativity of her statement but at the same time she pretends 
this should be taken as universal. “What is stated, is itself truth and a demand to 
be acknowledged as valid, in contrast with its unconditionally universal content’ 
(Hua XXVIII, 34). 

Ethics relates to action, just as logic relates to thinking. To ground a scientific 
ethics that on one hand is not biased by psychologism - or, broadly speaking, 
relativism — and on the other hand is as pure as scientific logic, it is necessary for 
us to shed light on the rationality of its state of affairs and describe what ‘practical 
reason is, independently of its intertwining with ‘the voice’ (Hua XXVIII, 38) 
of theoretical reason. Praxis’ rationality does not lie in the predicative voice of 
theoretical reason, otherwise it would be nonsensical to distinguish ethics from 
logic. Husserl, in fact, blames Neo-Kantians like Wildeband and Rickert exactly 
for this error; they suppressed the axiological rationality of ethics and trans- 
formed parallelism into reductionism. Instead for Husserl, feeling (Gemiit) and 
willing already have their own voices. Logical acts are present just to articulate 
these voices in judgements: ‘you should} ‘T ought. 


2.3 Intertwining 


‘A judgment that holds the un-true to be true is incorrect and at the same time 
valueless; an act that fulfils the bad is incorrect, irrational and at the same time 
valueless’ (Hua XXVIII, 36). 

Despite the fact that Husserl presents logic, ethics and axiology as parallel 
to each other, every point of this parallelism shows up as an entanglement of 
the corresponding three forms of reason. Resolving this entanglement into an 
unbalanced parallelism would lead to reductionism; neglecting to acknowledge 
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the autonomous parts of the entanglement would lead to variants of relativism. 
Personally, in order to grasp this structure I use the model of the anti-parallel 
structure of the two strands of DNA. In fact, practical and logical reasons 
are like two strands that run parallel into two different directions and form a 
double helix without becoming one, despite being connected to each other by 
base sequences, which I compare to the combination of axiological and logical 
reason or axiological and practical reason. I will dwell more on this structure in 
the fourth section of the chapter. 

This structure makes clear that not only does ethics needs axiology but logic 
needs axiology, and both are interlaced with each other in order to gather true 
judgements and good acts. Logical and ethical correctness express validity in 
relation to thinking and willing. Both analytic and synthetic formale Praktik 
and formale Logik are based on what is true according to principles (of willing 
for the former and thinking for the latter) and according to their practical 
truthfulness (willing and thinking as such, respectively). Analytic and synthetic 
truth and goodness are valid essences - that is, valid principles and states of 
affairs. That is why clarifying the entanglement with axiology is crucial in order 
to ground both sciences. Validity is at the basis of science as such. 

In my opinion, Husserl’s attempt to clarify the boundaries of logical, 
axiological and practical reason can be fully understood by Lotze’s interpre- 
tation of axiology and his way of reforming Platonic idealism and Aristotelian 


realism. 


3. Lotze’s idea of parallelism 


I read Lotze’s preface to Microcosmus (1856) as a reflection on the problem 
of parallelism. In fact, for Lotze it is necessary, as it was for Brentano, to 
acknowledge at least two layers of this parallelism: the first layer is between 
being and thought, and the second layer is between practical and logical reason. 
In particular, practical reason is problematic because it belongs both to being as 
practical act, and to thought as a reflection upon the practical. 

Differently from his master Herbart, Lotze considered the identity of thought 
and being as a form of reductionism (Lotze 1856, IH, VIII, 1, 234). Indeed, the 
first thing we learn from Lotze - and which we can presume Husserl learned 
from him as well - is that both practical and logical reason refer to or equate 
with the sphere of thought (or reflection), while ‘being’ is something that we 
are but we can hardly grasp. Differently from Herbart or from Hegel, whom he 
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strongly criticized, Lotze believed that any identity between being and thought 
would have suppressed the existence of outer things and reduced them - as 
Hegel did — to a ‘panlogistic system. 

Therefore, Lotze’s aim was to prove the parallelism, as well as the interlacing, 
of real facts with logical truths, while safeguarding their different structures. 
This is what makes Lotze very useful for understanding Husserl, especially in 
his attempt to found a scientific ethics. Lotze’s ambition was to determine ‘the 
real nature of the things and their relationship with each other’ (Natur und 
Zusammenhang des Wirklichen) (Lotze, Metaphysik, 1879, Introd. IX, 14-15). 

Denken und Sein are relatives but they belong to two different realms. 
Thought is interlaced with being because both obey the same laws of nature as 
acts, but at the same time they have two completely different structures. Lotze 
argued that, in antiquity, exactly this mistake was made by Plato and Aristotle: 
they confused interlacing with identity (Lotze, Microcosmus, 1856, IH, L, VUI, 
205) and tried to solve metaphysical problems through logical analysis of 
representations. 

In Lotze’s Logik, which Husserl read,° and Microcosmus - following the 
distinction already traced by Hume, Leibniz and Kant between matter of facts 
and relation of ideas, truths of reason and truths of facts, phenomenon and 
noumenon’ - Lotze is animated by the goal of clarifying the distinction between 
acts (meant as being acts) and logical and practical reason (meant as reflective 
thoughts), real and ideal objects, sense and thoughts. This is where we find 
the main analogy with Husserl’s programme, especially when he stated that at 
the basis of the parallelism there are ‘deep rooted reasons yet not sufficiently 
clarified’ (Hua XXVIII, 3). 

Lotze’s work allows us to shed light on what kind of ‘tradition’ Husserl was 
referring to with his ethical project and the kinds of issues that need to be 
clarified in order to establish a scientific foundation of ethics. 


3.1 Lotze’s reform of antiquity: Critique of Plato 


Lotze’s idea of parallelism comes from his critique of antiquity, in particular his 
reform of Platonism and Aristotelism. This critique - as stated before — passes 
through the notion of phantasmata, representations. 

Despite the fact that Lotze praised Plato as the first to try to frame the 
nature of things within the general idea of spirit, according to Lotze, Plato was 
never able to distinguish between the things that exist and the truths that are 
correct (‘zwischen Wahrheiten, welche gelten, und Dingen, welche Sind’) (Lotze, 
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Mikrokosmus, Ul, L, 209). In fact he never distinguished what is true in the 
realm of thought from what exists in the realm of facts. 

As a matter of fact, if according to Plato ideas as higher truths encompass 
both being and thought (Seiend und Gedacht), the essence expressed by each 
idea will be both ‘something; since it is called into existence, and a represen- 
tation, since it is a thought. According to Lotze’s reading of Plato, there is a 
one-to-one relationship between essence-idea and object. On the contrary, 
according to Lotze, ideas can be endlessly multiplied without changing the 
object. One and the same object can exist in a manifold of ideas without 
changing its own essence. Lotze breaks the unit essence-idea and strengthens 
the parallelism between essence and idea or being and thought. Ideas refer to 
essence and apply to it (gilt) in many different ways (Lotze, Mikrokosmus, III, 
L, 209). In substance, Lotze deprives Plato’s definition of ideas of its sense and 
bring ideas back to the realm of theoretical reflection. Ideas are representations 
of the thing as phenomenon and they do not belong to a mythical region. 


3.2 Critique of Aristotle 


Lotze begins his critique of Aristotle with the Aristotelian notion of dynamis 
and energeia, potency and act; he affirms that this relationship has never been 
well developed because of philosophischen Dilettantismus. Indeed, according 
to Lotze’s reading of Aristotle’s reasoning, when a thing A passes from A to B, 
the necessary state of affairs for A to generate B is never completely, but always 
partly, encompassed in the first one. That is, if the condition for A to exist will 
never be satisfied, A and B would never exist. What originally contributes to the 
existence of A is B. If we think about the ontological status of these two states of 
affairs, we are led to believe that the traits of the second are originally encom- 
passed within the first one, otherwise neither the former nor the latter could 
have been conceived as existent. For Lotze, this notion of potentiality is biased 
(Lotze, Mikrokosmus, III, L, 209). 

Let us suppose that we have three elements: A, B, C. The second one is 
smaller than the first but bigger than the third. These kinds of properties, 
attributed to the letters A, B and C, are just an attribution coming from our 
mind — although Aristotle considered these relations real ones and was puzzled 
by the fact that B could have been actually smaller and bigger at the same time 
(Lotze, Mikrokosmus, III, L, 209; Logik, 541). In the act of knowledge, the task of 
our mind is studying the state of affairs A and how it impacts on us. This would 
prove that theoretically B is a condition of possibility for A and C to exist, but 
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at the same time it is not actually bigger and smaller. Ontologically speaking, 
it is pointless to resort to the notion of potentiality in logical analysis because 
this cannot equate to an ontological one and proves the erroneousness of its 
reductionism (Lotze, Logik, 541). Potency is not an ontological notion; it is an 
axiological one. (I will examine this in the next section.) 

Reality in fact is, for Lotze, a whole that appears (phenomenon) under 
different colours, according to our point of view. We can perceive things only 
partially and according to their different faces. Our knowledge is an approx- 
imate understanding of the projection of different parts of the same object. Its 
overall form can be determined only if we accept being deceived, in that we let 
one face prevail over the others.’ 

On the one hand, Aristotle considered the representation, phantasma, as a 
real formal property of things — by doing this he reduced the ideal to being; on 
the other Plato considered representation as one with being - an ideal one - 
and he reduced being to ideal. With respect to Aristotelian realism and Platonic 
idealism, Lotze (and later Husserl) will take a midway position, trying to 
defend and more strongly articulate the parallelism between being and reason 
in its practical and logical declension; between ‘was ist’ and ‘was als predicative 
Bestimmung gilt’ (Metaphysik, 1879, 15). 


3.3 Lotze’s interpretation of representation 


In Lotze’s vocabulary, the notion of thought encompasses terms including repre- 
sentation, conception, judgement and inference, which are taken as the tools for 
thought to function. In fact, since thought fails to establish - or better, translate 
- its connection between the pole of real things (being) and the pole of the ideal 
ones (thought), it uses a variety of tools to function by combining the contents 
of experience with its universal ground. 

According to Lotze, thought is the cause of connection between ideas and 
objects; it observes what is material and does what is necessary for the material 
to be intelligible. It objectifies materials into units. 

Every activity of thought has its parallel in the activity of sensing. Sensing in 
fact provides thought with a manifold, or a whole, of original data that are trans- 
lated by thought into conceptions (universal ideas). It is here, in this parallel, 
that it is possible to find an analogy with Husserl’s parallelism between practical 
and logical reason in relation to being. Indeed, both sensing and thought belong 
to the realm of Gedacht, but in a different way, and both seek to translate into 
representation what being is. 
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The real instances or the manifold of data (Sein, Hyle, or Ousia) are taken 
up (capta) by senses and registered as parts of a whole - that is, a universal 
or an ideal that relates to specific thoughts. Yet, since the thought fails in its 
function of connecting parts with each other, it needs to resort to one of its 
tools, conception, to connect the parts. What conception brings to thought 
comes from feeling. Indeed, thought discovers the necessity for the primary law 
of identity while discovering the conception of parts caught by that feeling. 
It is by feeling the necessity for the law of identity that the necessity itself is 
generated."° 

Something similar happens in Husserl - as described in Chapters 1 and 3 - 
and his later genetic phenomenology with respect to the principles for primordial 
associations (Husserl 1966, Beilage XV). The principle through which we know 
that parts are connected or even fused (Husserl 2001b, 177-8, 494) with each 
other belongs only to being and is recognized by practical and logical reason. 
Indeed, we feel the unit in which the matter is given (data) to us and then we 
take up (capimus) this giveness and translate it into representation by using 
the tool of categorical judgement, which determines (bestimmt) all this into an 
ideal, or a system of validity (of data correctly connected with each other) that is 
felt as one due to primary or primordial laws (Lotze, Logik, $151; Husserl 1966, 
123). 


The condition under which human thought is placed may be altogether inade- 
quate to achieve the speculative ideal in more than a few instances, perhaps even 
one. (Lotze, Logik, §151) 


The instances - in Aristotelian terms, the formal properties of being - cause 
the activity of thought and they compel it to objectify the material into a whole. 
Similarly to Husserl’s notion of noetic and noematic act as it is presented in 
Ideas I, we have ‘being’ in the form of hyletic matter that is felt and then taken 
up by the intentional act. The being instantiated in the act as a manifold of data 
causes the act of apprehension (Auffassung) and therefore the determination of 


the matter in a new form, which Husserl calls noema. 


3.4 From feeling to representing 


According to Lotze, thought has its own limits in passing from perception 
to conception - that is, from scattered data to an all-inclusive totality whose 
universals are completely concrete. The thought refers to the law of identity as a 
necessity to create a core that unifies together all the data belonging to the same 
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object. Thought brings to conception the raw material of being, because this 
material appears as something that is felt in its necessity of being given as one, 
and presents itself in its inner lawfulness as an interconnected unit. 

According to Husserl and Lotze, feeling the necessity of this primal evidence 
is due to axiology. ‘Affection belongs quite certainly in the sphere of nature and 
is the means of the bond between Ego and nature’ (Hua IV, 338); “The ego is 
awakened by affection from the non-egological because the non-egological is 
“of interest”; it instinctively attracts, etc.; and the ego reacts kinesthetically as 
an immediate reaction’ (unpublished Ms. B III 3, 5a, cited in Mensch 2001: 
40 n.10). The content of thought has no real significance in itself because it 
is comprised of feelings and sensations (Lotze, Logik, 345). Feelings animate 
sensations out of which we elaborate the external world (Lotze, Logik, §20). 
Feelings are not thinkable, they never pass into thought nor into volition (Lotze, 
Mikrokosmus, II, 2). They are the highest source of reality because reality reveals 
itself to the thought through feelings. Reality expands itself by thinking and 
guides thoughts through feelings. Thought reifies both feelings and impressions, 
which become units of validity. Sense yields universals through the animation 
of impressions caused by feelings and through the self-translation or animating 
interpretations aroused by conception. 

Thought is a system of instances ‘converted’ into an intelligible individual 
by the axiological force or dynamis (what Lotze also calls ‘feeling’) recognized 
by or exerted on thought. In particular, this translation is possible thanks 
to one property of axiological reason: inference (Logik, 151). According to 
Lotze, judgement converts instances from a quality into a criterion to organize 
particulars. On one hand, the same judgement shows that S and P are already 
connected by a principle of coherence; on the other hand, inference, through 
ratio and proportion, combines two judgements together on the basis of what is 
felt as already pre-existent within a system of interconnected ideas (Logik, 151). 
By means of inferences we can classify parts into group of units that cohere with 
each other, or on the epistemological level, connect judgements with each other 
in the same group. This is what Husserl describes as occurring on the level of 
passive syntheses. The original evidence or necessity (Notwendigkeit or ‘system- 
atische Einheit der Normgerechtheit’) (Hua-Mat IX, 453) is felt from Koerper, 
which discovers its organ — Leib - as ‘Titel fuer solche Evidenz or ‘Evidenz des 
Koennens’ (Husserl 1966, $31; Hua-Mat IX, text 32). Classification is guided 
by feeling, which recognizes facts as they are and assigns to them a sense of 
relationality based on a sense of their proportion more than on what they really 


are — since what they are will remain unknown to us. 
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The whole realm of the real and the thinkable must be regarded as a system 
of series in which concept follows concept in a determinate direction; but the 
discovery of the direction itself, and of the supreme directing principle, it leaves 


to positive knowledge to know best it can. (Lotze, Logik, 138) 


“The form of proportion indicates a limit to knowledge’; we can proceed by 
the means of analogy and proportional substitution with what we find in our 
thought and what our feeling grasped from our senses. Theoretical and practical 
reason are equally important to sort out the data and capta of our interaction 
with being. 

In this way ideals are not facts; rather, they are valid predicates we propor- 
tionally attribute to facts. They are neither real qualities nor Platonic ideas; 
rather, they are a system of proportions emerging from real instances that are 
axiologically felt and logically translated. They appear to us as units because of 
the passive or natural law of identity and coherence - that is, because of the 
need that the subject of thought feels. The subject needs to see them as a unit 
whose concreta are instances connected with each other in order to actually see 
them. The validity of these ideals is not an additional element; it is the glue that 
keeps them together, or the felt-expression of their concrete being. It is what 
is revealed, in proportion and ratio to the thought, without changing what the 
matter of being is. 

Embracing a position of absolute realism or idealism a la Aristotle or Plato 
would make no sense to Lotze because it would not respect the two poles of 
reality (an expression that Husserl too will use in many places, for example 
Natur und Geist) and it would not give justice to the structure of parallelism and 
interlacing with which reality is given to us. On the side of thought, many forms 
of reasoning (mainly logical, practical and axiological) are intertwined with each 
other in order to codify the instantiations of being. Thus, we cannot exclude 
ideality from reality, and we cannot exclude as well facts from ideas. Reality 
cannot change with our understanding and our understanding cannot be real 
without reality. This is also the main argument that Lotze, and later Husserl, will 
use against psychologism. We need to keep in mind the two-layered parallelism 
between being and thought if we want to preserve the inner lawfulness of being 
from our animating interpretation of it. 

Therefore representations of thought are neither mythical instances nor real 
qualities, they are what thought brought to conception as unity of validity felt 
and inferred through ratio and proportion. Indeed axiological reason and the 
felt-sense of validity it entails is one essential tool for the thought to bring the 
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instances to representation. This felt-sense provided by axiological reason is not 
the same as thought, nor its conception, but is just entangled with it. 


4, Two-layered parallelism 


In Lotze’s work, the way Husserl defined the parallelism between practical 
and logical reason corresponds to the parallelism between the different tools 
(conception, judgement and inference) for Gedacht to bring Seiend to conception. 
This parallelism is in fact the second layer of a deeper form of parallelism that 
Husserl shares with Lotze: Sein and Denken, being and thinking, nature and 
spirit, manifold of instances and ideals (meant as systems of validity). This 
second layer of parallelism stems from a sense of unity that is felt by axiological 
reason that recognizes the normative interconnection that makes being as such 
and infers new data through ratio and proportion. 

Again using the image of DNA’ molecular structure, I would say that the 
combinations of axiological reason and logical reason, and axiological reason 
and practical reason, doubled in their analytic and synthetic versions, can be 
compared to the base pairs of guanine-cytosine and adenine-thymine. It is 
through these base pairs that the two strands of being and thinking can be 
combined in something that we call life. 

Moreover, it is worth noticing again that it is the “being strand’ that generates 
problems for the foundation of a scientific ethics, because being includes a 
certain practical meaning that can be conceived as term of reflection (thinking 
of what is willed as such) or as being (Dasein). Indeed, we are at the same time 


subjects of reflection and naive actors. 


4.1 Axiology and psychologism 


It is thanks to this sense of unity recognized through axiological reason that 
hyletic matter is brought to an intelligible level. The Gutewerte or Seinswerte 
is the original ‘existential’ value; it is represents the axiological recognition of 
hyletic matter or, in other terms, the awareness of a thing as such, ‘wie es isf’ 
(Hua-Mat IX, 122). This original value expresses an approximation of the real 
or primal value upon which other derived values are founded. Feeling the inter- 
connection that makes random data an etwas is simultaneously a recognizing 
the passive laws that regulate the appearance of a thing as a phenomenon and 
product (Erzeugnisse). Norms and laws are the language of axiological reason 
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in the same way in which thoughts and judgements are the language of logical 
reason and acts and ends are the a language of practical reason. 

The laws of manifestation that regulate the appearance of the object are 
such that they turn any primal axiological recognition into principles. That is, 
the feeling of interconnection that axiological reason ‘experiences’ in form of 
affection when it comes into contact with the being of hyletic matter transforms 
the sense of interconnection in principle (Hua-Mat IX, 120; Husserl 2001b: 
208). For example, in order to be A, A needs to be B. A is A because its data are 
connected with B and the sense gathered from its data are expressed in an ought 
that we would call Sollen. 

Therefore, the forms or norms of practical reason, of the will as such, differ 
from those of logical reason because the hyletic matter that affects axiological 
reason will take another shape. In fact, since axiological reason speaks a 
normative language and helps other forms of reason to translate the hyletic 
matter given as such into appearance, the normative would speak differently 
according to the matter. 

The good warrior, for example, is good because she wants to be brave. For 
a warrior to be good, a warrior should have as end that of willing to be brave. 
Similarly, the principles of manifestation of logical matter will differ from those 
of practical matter. The former will be epistemological predicates, the latter 
will be practical goals. For an A to be true, A needs to be A, B, C; for a warrior 
to be a good warrior, a warrior needs to be brave, loyal, strong. The constancy 
hypothesis formulated by Gurwitsch (1974) to explain the consistent noematic 
call for predicates comes exactly from this primal recognition of existential 
value or intrinsic lawfulness and operates in the same way on the practical 
domain too. The subject feels that something, in order to be recognized or acted 
as such, needs to be connected to number of predicates, goals, values, etc. 

Existential value or primal axiological recognition ‘speaks’ or articulates 
matter in terms of shedding light on matter’s specific lawfulness (see Chapter 3) 
and recognizes its calls for a specific form of normative determination. Only at 
the very last stage the sovereignty of logical reason takes over inevitably because 
we need to name the matter in order to acknowledge its presence, but this sover- 
eignty should not trick us and hide from our eyes the role played by axiological 
reason and the specific quality of the matter. 

In order to overcome any form of psychologism we need to keep this tool, 
ie. axiological reason and its properties of recognition (being affected) and 
inference (normative language), separate from matter that is logically predi- 
cated as unit. Indeed, the function of axiological recognition and inference 
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is to shed light on the intrinsic lawfulness of a state of affairs and bring it to 
conception or determination. 

Both for Husserl and for Lotze, the acknowledgement of the two layers of 
the parallelism (being and thought, and practical and logical reason) is the 
first step that needs to be taken in order to avoid any form of psychologism or 
reductionism. Being has its own ‘rationality’ and axiological reason is the reason 
deputed to feel it. Sciences like ethics and logic are rooted in the being as acts 
of willing and thinking. It is exactly because of this interlacing - in which the 
sense of validity is not well disentangled (Hua XXVIII, 20) - that psychologism 
and scepticism takes over, blurring the boundaries of the ‘pure rootedness into 
being’ which is proper to logic, ethics and axiology. The sense of unity that fulfils 
the act (axiology) on a practical and logical level cannot be confused with the 
act itself (willing) or the meaning it brings forth (logical reason). 

Another risk we need to avoid in order to not fall into any form of psychol- 
ogism is to keep the state of affairs of pure validity distinct from the logical 
or practical one. Axiology is ancillary to logic or ethics (and vice versa) but 
this does not mean that it disappears in these science. Axiological matter 
differs from logical and practical matter, yet it can be interlaced with it (Hua 
XXVIII, 17). 


4.1.1 Axiological matter 


The axiological matter is the Seinswert as Sollen or pure sense (even need) of 
interconnectedness (on this point see also Chapter 3). In Prolegomena $$ 14-16, 
51, 58, 59 and 62-6 Husserl gives a full-length description of this Sollen. 
Similarly to Lotze, Husserl considers that the Sollen, the unity of the A, as a 
system that encompasses B1, B2, B3 is necessary (Muessen) in order to found 
the description of A in terms of B. Another way to explain this conceptually is: 
a club needs members in order to be a club. Or persons can be called members 
only if they belong to a club. 

We can reflect on things because there is a theoretical core, an unknown or 
a constant that calls for being determined. Axiologically speaking, this constant 
is ‘a being’ or a noematic core, that is, a Sollen or X that calls for determinations 
or normative characters (Muessen). To translate this in terms of parallelism and 
interlacing, we can say that logical reason needs axiological reason to sort out 
and determine the data of practical reason. Put it in logical terms, we would 
say: The triangle can be called so if and only if it has three angles; in axiological 
‘words’ it would become: If the triangle ought to (Sollen) have three angles in 
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order to be called triangle, then it will have (Muessen) three angles. This multi- 
layered sense of validity is the bridge between the first and the second layer of 
parallelism (Husserl 1988: 49-50). 


4.2 Husserl’s critique of Plato and Aristotle and the theory 
of representation 


As we saw in the previous section, Husserl refers to Platonic and Aristotelian 
tradition in his clarification of the sense of parallelism. This is the reason why 
we find many references to these two authors especially in his ethical research 
(for example, Hua XXVIII, 20, 35-7). Indeed, Husserl acknowledges Plato 
and Aristotle's importance in the discovery of the idea of parallelism and he 
considers both equally committed to overcoming ethical and logical scepticism. 
According to Husserl, both tried to shape ethics as an autonomous discipline 
on the model of logic, but neither overcame the major issue that ethics as a 
science entailed: reductionism. Indeed, since axiological reason is hidden from 
itself and - as Husserl will state later —- practical reason is slave to logical reason 
because of its predicative voice (Hua XXVIII, 63), they never described the 
ethical/axiological state of affairs. 

Husserl indicates the limits of the Aristotelian and Platonic tradition and 
uses the Lotzean idea of parallelism to overcome Aristotelian and Platonic 
reductionism. 

According to Husserl, Plato blurs willing with thinking; since essence and 
idea are bonded together, the matter of willing disappears into the predicative 
voice of thinking. In substance, Plato flattens being to the level of truth and puts 
these truths into ‘a mythical region’ - as Willard writes, commenting Husserl’s 
critique. For Husserl, Plato did not respect the first layer of parallelism and 
equated ‘what it is’ to “what is true? This equation obliged the philosopher to 
lose contact with the genesis of the representation in the axiological recognition 
of ‘the what is’ and place its source out of reach of a subjective recognition, or 
more precisely, feeling affection. 

On the other hand, Aristotle - and in particular Brentano’s Aristotle - 
confused being with its form; consequently he flattened or even ruled out the 
state of affairs of willing, combining the potency of being with the actuality of 
its form. What Husserl does instead with his conception of representation is to 
keep both layers of parallelism intact - at least conceptually. In fact, in Husserl’s 
theory, representation has mainly two senses: first, intuitive representation, 


which reproduces the sense data as a whole given to the subject; and second, 
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ideal or conceptual representation, which determines the data conceptually 
within the limits of its horizon (Hua XXII, 293). This original parallelism 
dates back to his first logical writings and was further developed and refined 
throughout all his life. Representations - that is, our way of explaining life - are 
images that belong not only to thinking — because thought alone fails to speak a 
language different from that spoken by being - but neither are they real beings, 
because otherwise we could not translate what being means for us. For Husserl, 
representations participate in both languages or poles of the parallelism as 
instantiation intentionally determined through the medium of axiology. 

The intuitive side of representation can be inferred from the unity (or intercon- 
nectedness, lawfulness) felt by axiological reason as a system of validity sorted out 
by analogy and proportion, and the representing side determines what is given in 


a meaning. I will explain this structure in greater detail in the following section. 


4.3 Parallelism within representation 


In the fifth Logical Investigation, section 44, Husserl outlines at least thirteen 
different definitions of the word Vorstellung. I will divide these definitions 
into two main groups and will try to show how these two groups function by 
maintaining the two layers of parallelism - that is, real being as distinct from 
thought, and the formalization of it from a logical and practical point of view. 

We can find a first trace of this parallelism in notes Husserl wrote in 1886 
in the margins of Stumpf’s syllabus on psychology and logic for the winter 
semester of 1886-7 (Husserl 1979). These notes are useful in understanding the 
genesis of Husserl’s battle against psychologism. This syllabus was focused on 
psychology as science of psychic facts (presentations, judgements, feelings) and 
these psychic facts were analysed as states of mind - that is, as consciousness 
of the content that can be immanently presented through names (judgements, 
sentiments, feelings, etc.). Basically what seized Husserl’s attention was that fact 
that all mental states were considered by Stumpf as presentations or founded on 
presentations, because the immanent content of consciousness was inevitably 
conceived of as entangled or one with presentations. 

What does presentation mean? For Brentanos Aristotle, Vorstellung means 
being presented. Thus a presentation is the appearing of a certain object. A’s 
presentation is the appearing of A. According to this definition of presentation, 
something exists in a presentation with respect to its form but not to its matter. 
The representation is the actual appearing of something given in its form. Thus 
representation can be defined as the actual appearing of something in its form. 
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It was through Twardowski’s critique of Brentano that Husserl managed to 
take a step forward with respect to his own interpretation of the word. In fact, 
Husserl wrote a review of Twardowski’s ‘Objects and Content’ in 1898 and this 
review was useful for Husserl’s reflections on the distinction between content and 
representation. Twardowski’s critique, along with the letter that Husserl wrote 
to Marty on 7 July 1901, shows how much Husserl shared Twardowski’s reinter- 
pretation of Brentano's theory of representation. Indeed, what Twardowski said 
was that an object exists in the representation but in a modified way - not as 
its form but as its analogy. Representation is a quasi-picture that is analogous 
to the real content. Analogous here means proportionally similar. This latter 
form of representation is the means through which the immanent content is 
perceived and transformed into something that is proportionally similar. It is 
a kind of evident or analogous reproduction of what the content is (Hickerson 
2007: 44, 53). 

In definition 8 (LI V, $44) Husserl describes representation in a twofold 
sense, explaining that he means ‘Representation in the double sense of 
provoking presentations and doing duty for them’ (Hua XIX, 173). He also 
cites Twardowski, who ‘talks of presentative activities moving in two direc- 
tions’ (Hua XIX, 506). Representation is conceptual mediation of or abstraction 
from instantiations of the matter within an act. In this respect, representation 
mediates between non-independent moments, parts, instantiations of the real 
object and the representation of it as whole. 

Therefore the reason why representation cannot be defined as an empty 
phenomenon, as Aristotle meant it, is because it is the mediation of the actual 
instantiation. It represents the moments that found the proper object as a partial 
whole whose presence can be in every instant modified by new instantiations 
and the horizon they imply. Representation does not stand only for the quality 
of being without content; it is a mediated form of being (first layer of paral- 
lelism) through affection and feeling (axiological reason), and reflects on or 
determines being as regional ontology (second layer of parallelism) according 
to different modes (practical, logical, axiological). In Husserl’s more direct refer- 
ences to Twardowski’s book Zur Lehre Inhalt’* in Intentionale Gegenstande, the 
dual nature of representation becomes even more evident. 

In Zur Lehre Inhalt, which Husserl both criticized and praised, Twardowski 
sets out to solve Brentano’s and Bolzano’s paradox. On one hand, Brentano 
had affirmed that every representation is directed toward an object; on the 
other hand, Bolzano had raised the problem of objectless presentations, like 
mountains of gold or a round square. Twardowski’s solution to the paradox was: 
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there are two different kinds of object, real and ideal. So we have real objects, 
which are psychological objects or contents of our thoughts, and intentional or 
ideal objects that exist as a conceptual representation. For Husserl it is useless 
to think about two different kinds of object because the golden mountain or 
the green unicorn can both be intentional objects. We do not have imaginative 
lions, but we have imaginary lions as imaginative contents, as meanings that are 
represented. It is representation that mediates different forms of objectivity.” 
Representation is not ideal or real according to its object; instead, it remains the 
same, that is, it possesses a twofold structure that is able to catch and process 
the difference between existential and non-existential object and determine it 
according to its qualities. 

In this structure of representation Husserl integrated the realism of Brentano's 
Aristotle with Platonic idealism in order to overcome any form of psychologism 
and logical reductionism. On the one hand, representation participates the 
givenness of real being provided by instantiations (which are what enable the 
recognition of different kinds of state of affairs and therefore grounds sciences 
like logic or ethics). On the other hand, representation is an abstraction from 
or determination of hyletic data. This is the reason why representation is not 
real, in terms of being, because it belongs to the pole of thought or reflection 
or ideal. The morning star would not change if I called it differently and killing 
someone would not be right if I did it. It is because of this abstraction that what 
we reflect on, be it practical or theoretical, is not the same as what my reflection 
says it to be. An abstraction from being is not the being as I naively experience 
or perform. 

As it was in Lotze, the recognition of the unity is the recognition of a primary 
form of lawfulness (Sollen) that instantiates its data in a second layer of paral- 
lelism and causes the apprehension of the data themselves and the conceptual 
determination of material as such according to another level of necessity 
(Muessen). The root of the intentional act of consciousness, be it logical or 
practical, is a determination through the apprehension of the primal, non-inten- 
tional object. 


5. Conclusions 
The parallelism Husserl proposed is an enriched version of Lotze’s theory, and 


understanding its structure can be helpful in three ways: first, for the foundation 
of ethics as science; second, to overcome psychologism in any scientific field; 
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and third, to grasp the axiological moment of any phenomenon. I draw the 


following conclusions from the foregoing discussion: 


1. 


10. 


11. 


The first layer of parallelism is between being and thought, nature and 
spirit, state of affair and reflection, real and ideal. 

The second layer of parallelism is between the two main modes of 
reflection or determination: practical and logical. 

These two layers encounter each other through the mediation of 
axiological reasoning and the activity of practical reasoning. To visualize 
this structure I gave the example of a DNA molecule. 

The state of affairs and the hyletic matter of logical, practical and 
axiological reason differ from one mode reason to the other. 

I recognized the difference between their states of affairs on the basis 

of the kind of determination that their intrinsic lawfulness calls for 
(achievable goals for a practical state of affairs, predicates for a logical one, 
necessity for an axiological one). In particular, axiological states of affairs 
correspond to the pure Seinswert or Sollen as pure interconnectedness. 
Different states of affairs are the ground for different regional ontologies 
and sciences, specifically a formal and material logic and formal and 
material ethics, as both are rooted in being. 

Reducing being to thought, matter to logical reflection or practical drives, 
or vice versa, inevitably leads to psychologism. 

The unity of being expresses an inner lawfulness or interconnectedness 
that cannot be confused with other forms of norms or necessity related to 
more than one science. This overlapping also leads to psychologism. 
Axiology speaks the language of norms and its matter is a component of 
every phenomenon. 

Axiology is the form of thought that is deputed to being affected, feeling 
and then recognizing the necessary unity of being that bridges being 
with thought and connects instantiations with the representations that 
determine them. 

The simplest form of thought is representation whose nature encompasses 
this multi-layered parallelism — intuitive (being as whole of instantiations 
presented to intuition) and representing (reflexive determination of 
meaning). Not recognizing this duality, in its intuitive and conceptual 
part, would also lead to psychologism. 
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Summary 


In this chapter I explored the parallelism between practical and logical reason 
on which Husserl founds his scientific ethics. It is through this two-layered 
structure of parallelism that Husserl manages to ground his ethics on anti- 
psychologistic foundations. The main points of this chapter are synthesized in 
its last section. 


Norms, Laws and Necessity 


1. Introduction 


For Husserl, norms are not synonymous with laws, first and foremost because 
the normative is equivalent to the theoretical. While a law translates being as it 
is ‘observed’ (theorein) in a theoretical system of validation, a norm expresses 
this theoretical system in the form of rules. Differently from a norm, Husserl 
writes, ‘law is the real which is thinkable in the form of a deductive necessity’ 
(Hua XLH, 239). I will now explore the difference between laws and norms and 
its relationship to Husserl’s idea of a science. 


2. Science, norms and laws 


In general, Husserl’s view of the structure of science, described in Chapter 1 
section 2.3, is strictly integrated with his notion of norms and laws. 


The essence of science [...] involves unity of foundational connections: not only 
isolated pieces of knowledge, but their grounded validation themselves [...] and 
together with these, the higher interweaving of such validations that we call 
theories, must achieve systematic unity. (Hua XVIII, 15; En. tr. 18) 


The essence of any science is theoretical, because, as shown in Chapter 1 section 
1.2, the quaestio juris of scientific analysis is the reflective attitude with which 
the subject assembles the data belonging to the given content in a coherent 
system. Science as such entails systematic, coherent understanding that grounds 


one’s knowing. 
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For Husserl, this coherence exists independently of our capacity to observe 
it rather than depending upon our subjective theoretical understanding of it. 
Theoretical observation and normative definition have the task of discovering 
the interconnection between the parts and the whole and preserving the validity 
of the system through fixed norms. That is why ‘theoretical disciplines’ - ice. 
those disciplines that, from the Greek theorousi, observe phenomena - are ‘the 
foundation of normative disciplines (Hua XVIII, 30; En. tr. 28). They found 
normative disciplines because they provide them with a ‘systematic coherence 
in the theoretical sense, which means a common ground for one’s knowing, 
and a suitable combination of the sequence of such grounding’ (Hua XVIII,15; 
En. tr. 18). 

Yet, the theoretical and normative layers of a given science do not satisfy 
the entire structure of the science. Science - as Husserl writes - aims at the 
knowledge that can approximate, as much as possible, the form of the truth 
(Hua XVIII, 15; En. tr. 18). ‘Science is not our inventiom (Hua XVIII, 15; 
En. tr. 18); rather, it ‘is dominated and unified by law’ (Hua XVIII, 15; En. tr. 
18). Therefore, for us to reach toward the perfect completion of science means 
approximating as much as possible this highest truth as the end of our practical 
acts. ‘Where the basic norm is an end or can become an end, the normative 
discipline by a ready extension of its task gives rise to a technology’ (Hua XVIII, 
26-7; En. tr. 25-6). 

Technology arises from a teleological egoic desire of the scientist to fulfil a 
goal. In the case of logic, the goal is to progressively master knowledge, and 
use a method which is valid for the community of scientists to develop that 
knowledge. In the case of ethics, the aim is to emotionally feel the practical 
good and choose to adopt an attitude aimed at enabling us to achieve that 
good to the greatest extent possible (Hua XXVIII, lectures 1914, § 3). From this 
point of view it is clear that technology, differently from theory and norma- 
tivity, is more connected to an egoic form of interest that gives directedness to 
our acts, whereas theoretical and normative science represent an egoless and 
impersonal attempt to decipher the language of nature without reference to a 
specific end. 


Technology represents a particular case of a normative discipline that arises 
when the basic norm consists in achieving a universal practical aim. (Hua 
XVII, 47; En. tr. 39) 


The technological, normative and theoretical layers are interconnected with 
each other (Hua XVIII, §6-7) in such a way that the higher level founds and 
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participates in the lower, but not vice versa. The normative layer can and indeed 
has to be a part of the technological one. But the technological layer cannot 
be raised to the level of the normative one; otherwise, subjective elements 
like personal interests and goals would become part and parcel of a science’s 
theoretical and normative system of coherence, and this would give science an 
unavoidably psychologistic foundation. Science is not just art de (penser in the 
case of logic, agir in the case of ethics); rather, it is a systematic unit of valida- 
tions or foundational connections that approximate the essence of nature as it 


is given to us.’ 


3. Norms and laws 


On the basis of this structure of science, laws are not norms, although they are 
connected to norms. Similar to the structure of material a priori discussed in 
Chapter I section 1, laws express a necessity that is purely theoretical and contem- 
plative - they convey how things are according to their foundational relationships. 
Instead norms, being on the material side of the a priori, describe how things 
must be in order to be what they are. The former expresses the lawfulness of 
thinking or affection, the latter the lawfulness of experiencing or deciding. Here 
I use the word lawful to mean the necessary systematic unity of parts and whole. 

Since norms are based upon theoretical foundations and indicate how a type 
or concrete product should be conceived in order to approximate its eidos (Hua 
XVIU, 40; En. tr. 33), normative laws ‘that is, norms, tell us what shall or should be. 
On the other hand, theoretical laws ‘tell us what is. We must now ask what is meant 
by such a shall or should be as opposed to what is’ (Hua XVII, 40; En. tr. 34). 

Husserl remarks that it would be overly restrictive to take ‘shall’ or ‘should 
be in a moral sense (Hua XVIII, 41; En. tr. 34) The ‘shall’ or ‘should be’ is that 
upon which our positive validations rely. Validation similarly must be taken in 
a wide sense (see Chapters 1 and 2, section 3) as the primordial recognition of 
an existential value (Daseinswert) (Hua XXVIII, 47). Something is and can be 
because its parts are combined together in a way that makes the thing what it is. 
For example, a square is a square because it has four sides. Therefore the norm: 
a square is a (valid/real/existential) square if it has four sides. In contrast, the 
law would be: a square has four sides. 


We see from these analyses that each normative proposition presupposes a 
certain sort of valuation or approval through which the concept of a ‘good’ or 
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‘bad’ (a value or a disvalue) arises in connection with a certain class of objects 
[...] to be able to pass the normative judgment ‘a soldier should be brave, I must 
have some conception of a good soldier. (Hua XVIII, 41-2, En. tr. 35) 


Therefore, normativity states what is necessary (Hua XVII 42; En, tr. 36) - that 
is, it expresses the Sollen (ought) or eidos contemplated by the theory into an 
understandable form of necessity, the Muessen (must). ‘It tells us on what basic 
standard or basic value all normativization must be conducted’ (Hua XVIII, 
42; En. tr. 36). Every norm is grounded in a Sollen and expresses its necessity 
as a Muessen (Hua XVIII, $16). In ethics, for example, ‘normative means that 
wanting the means is practically motivated by wanting the premises’ (Hua 
XXVIII, 70). In other words, in ethics it is through norms that necessity is 
grounded such that it can exert its fiat. Ethical norms are the forms which 
express the practical necessity of willing: wanting the means is wanting the 


premises. 


4. Norms, laws and psychologism 


As stated in Chapter 2, sections 2.2 and 4.1, psychologism is that stance 
according to which every norm holds a factual and personal validity. An 
ethical norm has worth only insofar as human beings perceive its utility (Hua 
XXVIII, 13). 

While a law can be a normative law in the sense that its theoretical core can 
inform the rules that preserve its systematic validity, the contrary cannot be 
said. A norm cannot be a law because it is not a foundational connection in 
itself since it requires a theoretical foundation that expresses how things should 
be thought (or felt, in the case of ethics) in order to be correctly conceived (or 
felt). The law is not in the law, but in the essence. The norm is not in the norm 
but in the law. 

In contrast, psychologism and its variants (anthropologism, historicism, 
relativism) assert that only ‘legal norms’ exist, in the sense that norms themselves 
convey the legality of thinking (or emotions) without their needing to be distin- 
guished from laws. From this perspective, any theoretical necessity would be 
expressed by norms and there would be no reason to respect any distinction 
between norms and laws. Accordingly from a psychologistic perspective, norms 
merely convey what is necessary given the biological structure of the human 
brain (Hua XVII, 54-6; En. tr. 41-3); from this perspective logic is reduced 
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to a physics of thinking (Hua XVII, 55; En. tr. 42 ). Similarly ethics would be 
the physics of willing and in general science would be flattened to the level of 
technology or art de. 

Psychology, as well as anthropology or history, participates in the foundation 
of sciences (Hua XVIII, 59-60; En. tr. 44-5), but according to Husserl they cannot 
ground any science because otherwise science would be a mere repetition or 
generalization of psychological, historical or anthropological lived experience 
(Hua XVIUI, 58; En. tr. 44). Science would become a sterile duplicate or tauto- 
logical conceptualization of what we perceive. According to this psychologistic 
perspective, any law would be able to determine the direction of our thinking 
and feeling. 

What Husserl says instead is that law is ‘a term in causation and not a 
‘rule of causation (Hua XVIII, 66; En. tr. 49); law translates the validation of 
an ideal necessity with which things appear to us, rather than reproducing 
the order of that appearance. An example of the former would be the lawful 
statement 3>2, and of the latter would be the statement ‘three books are more 
than two. 

According to Husserl, essential laws cannot be considered as a generalization 
of factual experience; instead they are a foundational relationship between parts 
and whole, which can be formalized by means of logical or axiological reason. 
“The logical laws, for example, cannot function as norms for knowledge’ (Hua 
XXVIII, 185, §5) because every norm is based upon different essences and 
therefore regulates different regions of knowledge. In the Prolegomena Husserl 
explored only logical necessity, not ethical necessity. 

In section 16 of the Prolegomena (Hua XVIII, 48; En. tr. 38) he writes the 
norm ‘an A should be a B. This norm expresses the necessary law ‘Only an A 
which is a B has the property C’ (Hua XVIII, 48; En. tr. 38). An x (A) is an x 
(C) because it is an x (B). In this sentence we translated a tautological necessity 
‘x - a Sollen - that norm expresses in a prescriptive language (Muessen) in order 
to help us (scientist or people assuming a theoretical attitude) to reproduce that 
order scientifically. 

The theoretical core that makes an x an x is its Sollen and this ought estab- 
lishes the whole of the data held together. Similarly, a triangle can be recognized 
as a triangle only if it satisfies the condition of having three angles. Thus, the law 
is a formalization of the relationship of necessity that binds hyletic data together. 

According to Husserl’s idea of science, the theoretical core of the essence 
is a ‘validation’ and its validity (Geltung) is a systematic and foundational 
relationship between parts and whole. Theoretical laws express exactly this 
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existential harmonious interrelationship. As we saw in Chapter 2, Husserl 
borrowed his idea of validation and essence from Lotze’s Logik of 1874, as 
Lotze was the first to recognize the axiological implications of the relationships 
between data. 


5. Categorical imperative 


Now that I have clarified the boundaries between norm and law, Muessen and 
Sollen, let us move to the categorical imperative in order to understand its 
relationship to this structure. Is the categorical imperative a norm or a law? 

The word ‘imperative’ certainly came to Husserl from the philosophical 
tradition, in particular from Brentano and Kant, and reflects the root meaning 
Imperare, Latin for commanding. The categorical imperative is a calling which 
awakens us subjects and moves us to choose to act. 

For Husserl the categorical imperative is an unconditional ought (Sollen) or 
essence that can exist independently of our decision whether or not to accept 
its call to awaken; yet, when we choose to attend to this essence as a necessary 
guide to our behaviour, it becomes normative for us. The categorical imperative, 
like other essential laws, expresses a necessity that is independent of the facts 
of our personal lives, but can at the same time be meaningfully connected 
to our lives. “The essential distinction of practical ought (Sollen)’ (Hua XLII, 
350) is both an ought related to the good as objective value, and an ought for 
the Sollens-Ich (I-ought) as a practical personal value (Hua XLII, 351). Thus 
the ought is simultaneously essential and egoic; it is a pure structure of parts 
and whole and at the same time it relates to the I who grasps this essence (the 
I-ought) and integrates it into her personal life. 

Conflicts between values are intrinsic to any ethical choice, because every 
decision requires choosing to privilege one value over other, related values. 
This choice is always intersubjective, never solipsistic, because other people 
are always implicated in our choice of values. In order to make a choice in a 
situation of axiological conflict (Hua XLII, 352) the subject must take a position, 
grouping interrelated values within a dynamic hierarchy in the context of the 
choice to be made. Within this integral personal hierarchy each value finds a 
position in relation to the others, such that the interrelated whole is in harmony 
with the call of the absolute ought. On this point Husserl gives the example 
of the love of a mother for her child. Facing conflicting values - in Husserl’s 


example, the need to choose between her own leisure, listening to music, versus 
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attending to the needs of her child - the mother seeks to unify her values in a 
dynamic hierarchy serving what is best for her child (Hua XLII, 352-3). 


Every absolute ought is essentially related to absolute values, persons, their 
personal and ideal values, and ideal norms coming from objectual values 
(Sachwerte). (Hua XLII, 377) 


Indeed, moral law describes the foundational relationship between essential 
parts and the whole. In general, moral law calls us to be ethical agents and to 
seek a harmony that is communal and theoretically universal, a harmony that 
we view as good or valid. A moral norm (Muessen) expresses the necessary 
relationship that makes that unit (the community of individuals) valid. It tells us 
how we should be if we wanted to harmonize ourselves with a given moral law. 
The example we gave above - ‘Only an A which is a B has the property C’ (Hua 
XVIII, 48) - becomes in ethics ‘only a human being who behaves like a decent 
person can be regarded as good’ The human being is endowed with an inherent 
sense of teleological necessity that makes her a harmonious non-independent 
part of the whole. Therefore the categorical imperative commands that lawfulness 
that tells us technically how to be good human beings. 


Fully being a Mensch in its way of being (Seinsart) is the [...] specific causality 
(Kausalitat) of the I can [...]. Thus every normative question finds its place 
within a universal essential question according to the being of the world. (Hua 
XLII, 481) 


Therefore the highest and most primordial categorical imperative is “Do the 
best! Do your best!’ (Hua XLII, 389) or ‘Be the best” (Hua XXVII, 272). 

‘But what does “doing” mean?’(Hua XLII, 389). What does ‘doing’ or ‘being’ 
the best mean for Husserl? For Husserl, this imperative is the highest affection 
or feeling that can awaken us and show us that we are and therefore we can 
do; in other words, the imperative calls us to awaken to our ethical agency and 
responsibility. 

On this level of essential necessity I first discover myself as a biological body, 
a thing among others, then thanks to it I understand myself as something that 
can move that body, a Leib. My living body awakes itself to something that is 
already there. In other words, at first 1 am merely a hyletic whole of data; then I 
am awakened by my ability to move and perceive my movements in the midst of 
action, which leads me to respond to the call of my already-ongoing life. Before 
the subject there is only hyletic matter; it is this hyletic matter that affects and 
awakes us, calling us to an ethical life: the choice of being. ‘Subjectivity is creator 
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of a world, it gives form to a world according to its fixed laws starting from its 
sensory material data (Hua XXVII, 273). Once the Koerper - the biological 
body - discovers itself as a being, it then discovers that it can do something, 
like moving itself and acting. The Muessen is discovered through the being’s 
self-contemplation and self-recognition or its necessary being as an agent who 
pursues her felos. ‘As an operative I, I follow the sensuous affection of sensa- 
tions and of sensuous moral feeling’ (Hua XLII, 376) and I act according to the 
absolute Sollen that is rooted in (from) my personality. 

The categorical imperative expresses the necessity of being as affection and 
not as a meaning. The categorical imperative is an experience of affection rather 
than cognitive meaning. As humans, we must choose to act according to an 
experiential lawfulness that we do not yet know but can choose to affirm. The 
imperative refers to the necessity of living and making choices in accord with 
an experienced lawfulness that is felt to be already immanent in our choices as 
human beings, rather than encountered as abstract principles external to our 
choices that are to be applied to our choices. 

‘I know myself through values determined in the mode of an absolute ought’ 
(Hua XLII, 240). In order to be myself I have to fulfil the ‘call to the truer 
value. The call to the practical value and the practical best’(Hua XLII, 350). 
Consequently, the imperative to do and be the best coincides with the concept of 
a vocational life: being the highest value possible in accordance with one’s own 
distinctive personality. 

“The widest concept of vocation coincides with the concept of this absolute 
personal [...] ought’ (Hua XLII, 354). The I lives under the law of self-determi- 
nation (Hua XLII, 367). “Ihe summum bonum, the absolute value needs (musst) 
to be organized in a system of values’ (Hua XLII, 373) that are expressed in a 
vocational life and pursued by personal teloi (Hua XLII, 372-4) whose correlate 
is the idea of the perfect humanity (Hua XLII, 374). The absolute ought speaks 
to us as a Ruf, vocation and even more primitively as a being able to answer 
(Hua XLII, 375). 

‘Everyone has his external particular vocation [...] to become a Mensch, a 
true man whose truth is that of wanting to become a true Mensch (Hua XLII, 
389). This is what Husserl means by ‘doing’ or ‘being’: willing to become and 
being in its truthfulness. “The simple best - the idea of an apodictic necessary 
Being such that the I necessarily must (muss) choose and want - this leads to an 
apodictic Menscheneit [manhood]’ (Hua XLII, 456-7). 

Through the norm of the categorical imperative we become aware of a ‘moral 
law which constitutes the eidos of what we are from a moral point of view. In 
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ethics, the sense of Being is doubly existential, first because it translates the 
formal axiological necessity of recognizing itself as being, and secondly, because 
we are that existential necessity. As human beings we decide to be and exist in 
accordance to the moral law that dwells us and is expressed in doing our best. 

From the perspective of a formal and material a priori the categorical imper- 
ative conveys what being that good-value (Gutwert) means practically - from 
which it follows ‘Do your best among that which is attainable!’ - and what kind 
of decisions we should make in accordance with that goodness. 


6. Norms and values 


What is the role of norms? What is the relationship between normativity and 
values? For Husserl, values spring from moral sentiments (Gemiit) that are not 
in themselves normative but are instead felt as affections and recognized as 
existential values. Therefore at first sight it would appear that the structure of 
values do not have normative implications (Hua XXVIH, lectures 1914, section 
II; Hua-Mat IX, 169-81). While a word is a recognition of an ideal meaning, a 
value is a recognition of an ideal (essential) being. 

From this perspective a value does not require a norm in order to be a value. 
Intuitively we could say that a friendship does not need norms in order to be so 
or to be worthy of values. We could say that we do not need to reflect on norms 
in order to value a relationship with a friend. Similarly, the norms produced 
over the last four decades of reflection on human rights were not required as 
a precondition for recognizing the value of the principles of human rights. 
On the contrary, the reflection that yielded those norms was the outcome of 
already-present valuing and struggling to achieve human rights. The struggle 
to articulate human rights norms, from this perspective, is a battle to embody 
already-living values in clarified language and binding laws. 

Let us return to Husserl’s example in the Prolegomena: ‘A warrior must be 
brave’ (Hua XVIII, 57). The sense of this norm is related to willing and to 
valuing as a form of request (Sollen). A warrior, in order to be a warrior, has 
to satisfy an X, ie. being brave. Being brave can be described according to 
specific predicates (from a logical perspective) or decisions (from a practical 
perspective). Courage is a meaning and an affection that is not required for the 
value in itself, but out of the lawfulness needed to describe a warrior. 

Consequently, normativity does not belong to the essence of a value. Instead, 
normativity reflects the essence of a specific status quo that is first recognized 
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and then named and felt as a value. You must obey me if you want to be good. A 
child is good if she does a number of things, like eating all her food, helping her 
parents by cleaning her room, not screaming in a crowded restaurant, and so 
forth. There are a number of criteria that define the sense of what being worthy- 
of-being-valued means. A value is a teleological, essential structure that shapes 
our awakening in the form of a moral sentiment (Gemiit). We are that value as 
a moral sentiment that lives that awakening. We embody values through our 
awakening to our moral sentiments 

A crucifix would not be an object worthy of respect if we did not feel that 
sentiment in relation to it. In a beautiful article, Hartman - who was influenced 
directly by Moore and indirectly by the school of Brentano’ - distinguishes facts 
from values and, accordingly, norms from values. ‘Fact, thus, we said, was the 
primary property of value. We usually see only the factual nature of fact and 
not its valuational normativity’ (Hartman 1960: 204). Yet a fact, to be a fact, 
requires norms to define it; this cannot be said, however, for values. Values 
require ontological facts (Dasein) in order to be expressed, but they do not 
require normativity in order to be values. Rather, values are the recognizing of 
the essential structure of a specific being. 

To give another example taken from Hartman: 


We have a magic wand in our hand, but it is just another stick. Formal axiology 
arrives at a Copernican inversion of fact and value: rather than value being a 
kind of fact, fact is a kind of value; rather than value being the norm of fact, 
fact is the norm of value; rather than fact being real and value unreal, value is 
real and fact is unreal. Value is the reality of which fact is the measure. Fact is to 
value as a measuring rod is to a mountain. It measures the mountain, but that 
is all. (Hartman 1960: 205-6) 


Formal axiology grasps the facta of real life and conveys them through their 
proportions. Formal axiology conveys no new living content; it is instead a way 
of expressing the content that is already present. This is the reason why Husserl 
uses formal axiology as a means to express the ethical a priori; it measures facts 
from a practical point of view, like words measure words from a theoretical one. 

Value as stated above is an existential being; phenomenological analysis 
highlights an inversion of the relationship between values and norms. Norms 
are grounded in the existential recognition that values bring to light through 
affections. As meanings express the lawfulness of thinking (Gesetzmdfsigkeit des 
Denkens), similarly values express the lawfulness of feeling (Gesetzmdfsigkeit 
des Gemiit); “The moral sentiment (Gemiit) and the will are a proper source of 
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legitimacy and authenticity’ (Hua XLH, 241). Fact is something that remains 
unreal until it is valuingly recognized as existing (Daseinwerte). Normative 
description flows from this recognition. ‘Moral sentiment is also the source 
for believing-in-the-existence of something (Seinsglauben)’ (Hua XLII, 241). 
If there were no Wertnehmung or Wertanshauung (axiological vision of the 
world or axiological apprehension) (Hua XXVHI, 281, 370), a wand could 
not be grasped as a wand: it would just be a stick. Normativity comes from 
the axiological recognition and apprehension of the object’s being. A norm 
serves to characterize the fact as I feel it. A magic wand remains a stick until 
our sentiment can be processed and expresses predicatively and emotionally 
what makes this stick a magic wand. A fact remains unreal if we do not have 
normative and axiological words (and sentiments) to make it real. To use 
Hartman's words, axiologists ‘repeated ad nauseam the Kantian distinction, 
which is a distinction of secondary value properties and obstructs to this day 
the true understanding of value’ (Hartman 1960: 205-6). Hence values are 
the expression of a Sollen — that is, a primary necessity from which flows the 
feeling and description of primary properties of facts as they appear to be (Hua 
XLII, 248). 


7. Normativity as a space of meaning 


In Normativity and Phenomenology in Husserl and Heidegger, Crowell (2013) 
dialogues with the authors of Naturalizing Phenomenology (Petitot, Varela, 
Pachoud and Roy, 1999), claiming that it is not ‘consciousness [that] is 
the theme of transcendental phenomenology’; rather, ‘the normative space of 
meaning is’ (148). 

In contrast to the arguments of Petitot, Varela, Pachoud and Roy (1999) 
or Dreyfus and Hall (1982), Crowell argues that it is possible to naturalize 
phenomenology without losing the transcendental because there is a normative 
‘space of meaning’ within consciousness that can preserve the transcendental 
validity of phenomenological science. 

I will next contrast Crowell’s interpretation of Husserl’s normativity with 
my own two-layered interpretation of it. Crowell’s project aims at naturalizing 
norms and phenomenology. He flattens the two-dimensional ‘oughtness’ (Sollen 
and Muessen) implied in the phenomenon, equates norms with laws, and by 
naturalizing phenomenology, rules out any parallelism between logic and 
ethics. 
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Crowell’s attempt to naturalize phenomenology while preserving the 
transcendental naturalizes essences too. Naturalized essences ground natural 
norms, and with this move Crowell negates the intentional directedness of 
consciousness. (We will talk more about the intentionality of the consciousness 
and its directionality in Chapter 6.) 

Crowell begins with Kant’s definition of the transcendental as ‘the critique of 
knowledge’ (Crowell 2013: 11), seeking to prove that Husserl’s and Heidegger's 
phenomenology overcome the anthropological flaw in Kant’s stance. Crowell 
claims that ‘the anthropological horizon of Kant’s theory’ lies in the idea that 
‘the ultimate principle of the [transcendental] deduction remains a thought’ 
(Crowell 2013: 13), a human, psychological thought ‘and not an intuition 
(Crowell 2013: 13). Crowell gives an account of how Kant uses the transcen- 
dental deduction, which employs categories grounded in human sensibility, 
in contrast to Heidegger and Husserl who resort to the device of the epoche. 
According to Crowell’s interpretation, for both Husserl and Heidegger, the 
epoché represents a way to break from the natural attitude ‘taking seriously the 
commitment’ to knowledge as a ‘transparent intuition’ (Crowell 2013: 85). By 
‘transparent, Crowell means ‘in Moran’s terms an avowal [...] that expresses 
commitments [...] to something that transcends any description of my psycho- 
logical state’ (Crowell 2013: 90). 

According to Crowell, for Husserl transparency is an avowal fulfilled by the 
epoché that allows us to frame the transcendental within a normative rather 
than an anthropological horizon. This is so, according to Crowell, because the 
epoché is an act of commitment and fulfilment by means of which I choose ‘to 
treat my beliefs in light of explanatory reasons [...] from a third point of view 
(Crowell 2013: 91). Therefore, Crowell concludes that from a phenomenological 
viewpoint the transcendental becomes an act of ‘making meaning thematic 
(Crowell 2013: 10), which leads phenomenologists to: ‘1) reject any form of 
Kantian representationalism; 2) adopt the neo-Kantian idea that categories are 
normative, and 3) insist on the first-personal character of the philosophical 
method’ (Crowell 2013: 10). 

Regarding the first point, Crowell argues that Husserl made no use of Kantian 
representationalism to explain the conditions of knowledge, because the validity 
of knowledge is not grounded in the deduction of categories but rather by 
means of a perceptual process that entails sensory fields (Crowell 2013: 139). 
He states that the normativity or the ‘ought’ of our knowledge ‘derives from the 
fact that a normally functioning kinaesthetic system constitutes, as its correlate, 
a second “system of orthoaesthetic perceptions” (Crowell 2013: 141) ruled by 
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the laws of associations (Crowell 2013: 139) and Evidenz (Crowell 2013: 43, 46). 
Crowell, with reason, writes: ‘An objective world is possible only if the subject 
has its system of orthoaesthetic experiences’ (Crowell 2013: 141). The objective 
world is a transcendental (i.e. semantic) answer given to our bodily system: ‘If 
the eye turns in this way, then so does the “image” [...] The normal kinaesthesis 
of eye movement “motivates” a series of sensings of the thing in an ordered way’ 
(Husserl, cited in Crowell 2013: 141). Crowell therefore argues that phenom- 
enological immanence is constituted by transcendental subjectivity: that is, 
through the transcendental dimension of a meaning-bestowing subject who 
is embedded in a bodily system which Husserl refers to as the ‘central organ. 
Here Crowell, as Bernet (2008), translates Husserl’s expression ‘central organ’ 
with the word brain. Crowell incorporates this choice of translation in his use 
of the following quote from Husserl: ‘the [brain] can be a necessary condition 
of conscious state’ (Husserl, cited in Crowell 2013: 155). According to Crowell, 
‘the transcendental subjectivity is the person, properly understood [...] the ego 
as embodied, practical and social [...] responsible for the order of meaning’ 
(Crowell 2013: 154). Meaning is not conceptual, but is a perceptual normative 
answer to the functioning of the Body (Koerper). 

Hence Crowell argues that Husserl’s view of transcendental subjectivity 
does not imply a representational conception of consciousness, but rather the 
self-responsibility of an ontological ego who constitutes meanings (Crowell 
2013: 75). Accordingly, Crowell addresses the grounds of the transcendental 
using the key concept of ‘practical identity, a discussion indebted in part to 
Korsgaard’s model (Crowell 2013: 241). Crowell writes: ‘I must act for a reason 
where reason [...] refers to a kind of reflexive success [...] a law I give myself” 
(Crowell 2013: 243), and ‘practical identities become normative for me to the 
extent that I identify with them’ (Crowell 2013: 243) by means of giving reason 
to and reflecting upon them. The knowledge we have of the world amounts 
to the ‘meaning that we grasp out of our functioning’ (Crowell 2013: 270). 
Crowell argues that for Husserl, being responsible signifies being embodied 
and meaning-bestowing (Crowell 2013: 295). The essence of the transcendental 
lies in this embodied, ontological unit. Hence ‘exercising the skills’ (Crowell 
2013: 268) and fulfilling our functioning is the key to the normativity of our 
knowledge. Crowell writes: 


Practical intentionality ultimately depends not on the individual conscious acts 
of perceiving, feeling, and willing but on a certain ability-to-be - namely, to be 
rational, to take responsibility for normative assessment. (Crowell 2013: 275) 
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Crowell’s argument relies upon defining consciousness not as an intentional 
unit but as an embodied normative whole whose transcendental dimension is 
primarily defined by its semantic responses to its bodily functions. 

Thus, according to Crowell, intentionality is the embodied semantic answer 
triggered by the body; the transcendental is the normative space of meaning 
that this answer implies. According to this reading, a norm is the primordial 
lawfulness that is embedded in our body and triggered by its functioning. What 
I question in Crowell’s reading is the possibility of immediately embodying 
the norm in a subjective semantic answer. It is true that with Crowell’s move 
the transcendental would be ‘safe’ because it is equated with the primordiality 
that determines the pureness of the responses to bodily functioning. However, 
this strategy results in the complete loss of the structure of the essence and its 
material a priori in the bodily answer, and this loss is problematic. 

According to Crowell, “Husserl does not equate consciousness with inten- 
tionality’ but rather identifies consciousness ‘with immanental being’ (Crowell 
2013: 117). If one accepts the premise that the life of consciousness cannot 
be explained in terms of ‘being directed to’ but instead as a ‘bodily presence’ 
holding contents or immanental beings, then Crowell’s conclusions hold. 

Crowell interprets intentionality not in terms of the directedness of acts of 
consciousness as a ‘being about’ (Richtung auf) the object, but as normativity 
or practical intentionality - that is, as an answer to functions. Consequently, 
consciousness is not a pure stream of intentional lived experiences (Hua XIX; 
En. tr. 364), but an embodied normative ‘space of meanings’ (Crowell 2013: 148) 
in which there is no longer room to conceive of the body as ‘the intentional 
object’ - a thing among other things, as it was described by Husserl in section 8 
of the fifth Logical Investigation (Hua XIX; En. tr. 361). If the body is no longer 
regarded as an intentional object, then it would no longer approximate an 
eidos, hence its lawfulness would be lost. If the intentional essence of the body 
is solely expressed by its functioning, then the essential level of law regulating 
the existence of the body would collapse to a merely normative level. From 
the naturalizing perspective, norms convey nothing more than the body’s 
functional responsiveness to the world. Thus, for a naturalized phenomenology, 
the affects that accompany human beings’ embodied responsiveness to the 
world and others are not shaped by underlying essential structures (eide) that 
we can name; those responses are simply bodily functions, viewed factically. 
Hence Crowell’s naturalizing interpretation of intentionality leads to several 
consequences. First, Husserl’s key term ‘essence’ or ‘eidos’ would need to be 
dropped from the phenomenological account of intentionality and replaced 
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with a word limited to bodily functioning, such as ‘perceptual ideals. In other 
words, on Crowell’s account, instead of an eidos we have normative meanings 
that correspond to certain perceptions of our brain. Secondly, on Crowell’s 
interpretation, meanings would be equated with affections, ruling out the possi- 
bility of a parallelism between logic and ethics. Finally, Crowell’s interpretation 
proposes a sense of normativity that does not respect the threefold structure 
of Husserlian science I have discussed above, namely: Sollen, Muessen and 
Technological Application. 

As we saw in sections I.1 and 1.2 in Husserl’s Prolegomena, the das Sollen 
and das Muessen (Husserl 1970, §16) are two distinct forms of normativity. 
In contrast, for Crowell, the essence is simultaneously the unit of validity in 
itself (das Sollen) and the answer - that is, ‘the what’ of the things that are (das 
Muessen). Crowell appears to equate such perceptual ideas with the ‘immanent 
data of consciousness’ - that is, with what necessarily is (Crowell 2013: 150). 

As argued in Chapter 1 and in the first sections of this chapter, for Husserl 
the essence represents a twofold normative directionality: a ‘practical’ or 
‘ontological’ one (das Sollen) and a semantic or affective one (das Muessen); in 
other words, being on the one hand and the meaning/feeling that necessarily 
flows from that being on the other. This means that the practical or ontological 
level cannot be collapsed to the semantic or affective one without losing 
something. Practical intentionality and semantic normativity do not coincide, 
especially if bodily meaning - understood in an exclusively factical sense - 
replaces and annuls essential meaning and affection. 

For Husserl, das Sollen and das Muessen are interconnected. Husserl’s essence, 
the Washeit as Scheler named it (Scheler 1973: 157-8), is ‘what is to be found 
in the very own being of an individuum as the “What” of an individuum’ (Hua 
III; En. tr. 8). It is the ‘answer’ that individualizes concrete data but also the 
Seinsgueltichkeit (Hua XIX, En. tr. 16) that pre-exists any possible concrete body. 
As Husserl writes: ‘Esse and percepi fall together’ (Husserl 1966: 15), but this does 
not mean that they are the same. The essence is a Sollen and a Muessen - being 
and being correctly perceived; it is not only ‘the being but is something connected 
to the being’ (Hua XXVIII, 340). As Husserl described in the Prolegomena (Hua 
XIX, §§14-16), that which constitutes the core of an essence can be distin- 
guished from natural attitudes or, more precisely, from technological ones. If 
normativity were to be regarded as existing exclusively within the technological 
domain (Kunstlehere) as a system of orthoaesthetic responses to perceptions, we 
would lose phenomenology’s threefold sense of science and consequently lose 
the phenomenological conception of ethics as a science of affections. 
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If we collapse the two directions of normativity together (Sollen and Muessen, 
being and meaning/affection), then law would of necessity be a merely semantic 
answer (and no longer an intrinsic or eidetic rule, that is a whole of concreta 
connected with each into a unit of validity) shaped by bodily perceptions. 
Therefore, to conclude, Crowell’s attempt to naturalize phenomenology by 
preserving the transcendental as the space of meaning can be regarded as 
successful, but only at the cost of redefining intentionality in a way that would 
negate the two senses of normativity in Husserl’s phenomenology, and hence 
negate Husserl’s attempt to preserve phenomenology from psychologism and 
found an ethics paralleling his logic. I have argued that, for Husserl, the two 
senses of normativity are distinguishable yet interrelated: esse is interwoven 
with percepi, and the attempt to collapse one into the other would obscure the 


meaning of their interrelationship. 


Summary 


In this chapter I explained the difference between law and norm and accord- 
ingly between the theoretical and normative levels of science. Laws are the 
essential structures within which hyletic matter is given, whereas norms are 
the axiological structures in which we try to explain the essential given. This 
discussion relates to the layers of duty on both the practical and ethical levels. 
I discussed the difference between Husserl’s categorical imperative and his 
idea of das Sollen. The categorical imperative is the norm through which the 
essential ought becomes embodied through people's everyday decisions. Finally, 
I critiqued Crowell’s naturalizing interpretation of Husserl’s normativity and the 
consequences of such an interpretation for a Husserlian conception of ethical 


science. 


Living Evidence 


1. Introduction 


Let us begin by imagining a scene in which two friends or colleagues, who share 
a common trust in intellectual honesty and a mutual passion for reasoning, 
are discussing a topic. It may happen that one of the two says something that 
is felt by both as instinctively right. At this point the interlocutor is almost 
obliged to pause and acknowledge to her that she has touched upon the truth. 
‘Yes, it is evident!’ - this is generally where the conversation stops or shifts to 
a deeper level. If the truthfulness of the statement were not acknowledged or 
not questioned by bringing in additional ‘evidence; the conversation would no 
longer feel ‘honest’ If the conversation were stopped merely by ‘no, it’s not true!’ 
one of the two friends might perhaps feel her intellectual confidence betrayed or 
might lose her interest in continuing the conversation with the other. 

We can live this experience everywhere. This scene in fact represents a level 
of everyday ‘trust’ that serves as a foundation for much of our interpersonal and 
educational life. I trust my interlocutor because I know that she will not betray 
the sense of truthfulness we can reach together in a conversation, or in any 
personal exchange. I choose her as my interlocutor (professor, author, friend, 
partner) because she will be my partner in dialogue in a way that I feel to be 
correct. 

Now what does all that imply? In this example I used many, I would say, 
‘esoteric’ words, like trust, the true, feeling and evidence, whose sense has been 
debated since the birth of philosophy. I call these words ‘esoteric’ because all of 
them seem to have a quality that refers to an inner and higher level of ‘clarity’ 
that rules our life. Can we really trust this dimension? Is the True something 


that we can connect to a sentiment? Is evidence a feeling? The masters of 
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suspicion or those of trust would give us two opposite answers to these same 
questions. In this chapter I will focus on this moment of lived-experience in 
order to grasp the point in which an ethical subject is born. The sentiment of 
evidence represents in fact the moment marking the passage from an egoless 
body to an egoic active one. Evidence allows us to understand how the subject 
relates to her eidos from an ontological and reflective perspective. 

The chapter will be divided into two parts. I will focus my analysis on 
the transition from descriptive to transcendental phenomenology and refer 
to Husserl’s works: Logical Investigations (2001), Ideas (1983), Formal and 
Transcendental Logic (1969) and Grenzprobleme (2014). Through certain 
passages from the Logical Investigations I will propose a definition of evidence 
as fullness (Fiille) independent of intuition and meaning. In doing this, I will 
contrast the accusations of intellectualism raised by Levinas (1995), Schlick 
(1979) and Bell (1991) with the arguments provided by Leung (2011) and 
Moran (2000). Reading Ideas I I will reflect on the idea of inadequacy and 
openness that this fullness entails and I will compare the critiques of founda- 
tionalism and dogmatism raised by Sellars! (1997) or Von Mises (1951) with 
those brought by Schmid (2001) and Nam-In Lee (2007). Working with Formal 
and Transcendental Logic and Grenzprobleme (2014), I will propose a definition 
of this fullness as ‘material essence related to functioning intentionality’ which 
is connected to but independent of experience and meaning. Evidence is the 
experience of being affected by the hyletic matter and its structure is the same 
as the material a priori. In investigating Husserl’s term ‘fullness’ as functioning, 
I will use the work of Mohanty (2008) to show that what Levinas refers to as 
‘non-intentional’ is in fact related to a more primary and functioning form 
of intentionality, one to which any kind of act refers. Moreover, I will analyse 
Ricoeur's (1967, 1975) remarks on Husserl’s idea of evidence to verify whether 
this proposed fullness entails any ethical meaning. 

In general, the thesis I want to defend here is that evidence is a ‘fullness’ 
explicable as an essential experience of inadequacy or a lower form of intention- 
ality that marks the birth of the ethical subject. Evidence gives us the awareness 
of the inadequacy of our knowledge and the limits of our belief. It represents 
that moment of passage between the egoless hyletic matter, that we call Koerper, 
and the egoic living body (Leib) that decides to be and function in the world. 
On the basis of the Logical Investigations I will explain why evidence can be 
interpreted as fullness independent of the meaning and intuition by means 
of which the real object is given to us; on the basis of Ideas I 1 will clarify the 
sense of inadequacy that this lived-experience entails; on the basis of Formal 
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and Transcendental Logic and Grenzprobleme (2014) I will describe the sense of 
rupture or epiphany - ‘yes, it is evident!’ - that evidence entails and how this 
intentionally affects the constitution of the ethical agent. 


2. Evidence in descriptive (1900-13) and transcendental 
phenomenology (1913-38) 


Husserl opens his Prolegomena and Logical Investigations (Hua XVIII; Hua XIX) 
by giving an account of ‘the idea of science in general’ as a system of grounded 
truths (Hua XIX; En. tr. 11) with evidential insights (Hua XIX; En. tr. 62). For 
Husserl, science requires evidence (Evidenz) as a form of cognition given with 
insight (Einsicht) or with a certainty that cannot be confused with mere feelings. 
In this section we will see how he defines this form of cognition. Moreover I 
will discuss the accusation of intellectualism and foundationalism respectively 
raised by Schlick, Bell and Levinas on one side, and Sellars, Levin and Von 
Mises on the other. 

As stated in the first section, Levinas (1995), Bell (1991) and Schlick 
(1979) all criticized Husserl’s attempt to free intuition from any form of 
psychologism because this led him to embrace a kind of intellectualism in 
which the emphasis is given to categorial or non-sensuous intuitions. Against 
Husserl’s rationalism and foundationalism Sellars wrote: ‘we hold knowledge 
and science to be rational not because it is based on indubitable foundations, 
but because it is a self-correcting enterprise, which can put any claim in 
jeopardy, though not all at once’ (Sellars 1997: 79) and he accuses Husserl of 
denying the idea of experience as self-correcting and infinite because it stems 
from a pure transcendental ego. Moreover the mathematician Von Mises criti- 
cized Husserl because he “built a method to see things, but he saw nothing with 
it’ (Positivism, 1951: 277). Finally, Levin’s book Reason and Evidence in Husserl’s 
Phenomenology combines these criticisms together, focusing his critics on the 
transcendental turn. He wrote: “The upshot of our criticism is that, however 
sound Husserl’s refutation of psychologism in the Logical Investigations may 
be, he has not been able to formulate the concept of apodicticity exclusively 
and sufficiently within phenomenological theory’ (Levin 1970: 48) because 
he uses a formal and hypothetical notion of evidence that is not free from a 
form of psychologism but at the same time claims to be foundational for the 
phenomenology. 
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In sections 2.1 and 2.2 I will discuss Husserl’s intellectualism and foundation- 
alism by reading his Logical Investigations and Ideas. Specifically, I will reflect 
on the sense of ‘valid’ meaning and try to prove the independence of evidence 
from this meaning by emphasizing the difference between conferring acts 
(bedeutungverleihender Akte), like intuitions, perceptions, representations or 
expressions and meaning-fulfilling acts (bedeutungserfiillender Akte) (Hua XIX, 
§9). Intuition is the bearer of a sense that informs the meaning of the acts. So 
intuition confers meaning but this meaning does not coincide completely with 
the sensuous fulfilment of evidence. Concerning the accusation of foundation- 
alism, in Ideas I Husserl defined evidence as a sense of truthfulness that can be 
achieved only after a long and hard endeavor (Hua III; En. tr. 86), which seems 
to rule out a definition of evidence as immediate grounding truth. 


2.1 Logical Investigations 


In his The Theory of Intuition in Husserl’s Phenomenology (1963), Levinas 
defined Husserl’s idea of evidence as ‘a form of intentionality in which an 
object is facing consciousness in person’ (Levinas 1963: 75); he continues, 
writing that evidence is ‘the presence of consciousness in front of being’ 
(Levinas 1963: 75). In this section we will try to understand if this form of 
intentionality is considered as a sensuous fulfilment or as a meaning of what 
we feel is evident. In fact, given that the Logical Investigations aimed at freeing 
logic from any form of psychologism, we would expect to read a definition of 
evidence closer to a logical notion rather than to a psychological or embodied 
one. Instead, despite the fact Husserl starts from an idea of evidence as a logical 
notion in which the object is self-given to consciousness,” he seems to arrive 
at a definition in which he places greater emphasis on its sensuous rather than 
its logical character. 

In general, in the Logical Investigations Husserl considers evidence as an 
inward or self-presence of the thing; it represents ‘the most perfect “mark” of 
correctness on which genuine knowledge rests’ (Hua XIX; En. tr. 61). In this 
sense, as Findlay remarks, evidence is meant as ‘inner evidence’ or, using a 
Brentanian expression, as a ‘self-evidence. This self-presence is an ‘immediate 
intimation of truth itself? (Hua XIX; En. tr. 61) and can be grasped by the 
consciousness in different modes: perception, imagination, memory (or even 
empathy — Hua VI, $$149, 150, 153). These modes are not to be taken as psycho- 
logical attitudes, otherwise logic would be reduced to a branch of psychology, 
ie. to a descriptive list of logical laws as natural laws of thinking. For example, 
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Husserl criticized Sidgwart’s and Mill’s views® because they indicated thought of 
evidence as a subjective or inner feeling of necessity.' 

In the Prolegomena to Pure Logic Husserl rejects what he characterizes as 
‘the psychologistic prejudices’ (‘die psychologistischen Vorurteile’) according 
to which ‘logic’ is a ‘theory of evidence’ (‘Theorie der Evidenz’) and ‘evidence’ 
is ‘[an] inner feeling’ or a ‘feeling of evidence’ (‘[ein] inneres Gefiihl or 
‘Evidenzgeftihl) (Husserl 2001, $49). Directly disputing the notion of evidence 
which was then prevalent in the psychologistic literature on logic, Husserl says 
that evidence is not an accessory feeling (Gefiihl). There is here a debilitating 
tendency to regard evidence as a ‘feeling’ (‘Gefiihl’) or, more precisely, as ‘a 
peculiar feeling that guarantees the truth of the judgment to which it is attached’ 
(‘ein eigenartiges Gefiihl, welches die Wahrheit des Urteils, dem es angekniipft ist, 
verbiirgt’) (Husserl 2001, $51). 

Thus, to Husserl, evidence is not a psychological feeling of truth not verified 
by any further act or the result of a dogmatic and natural intuition (Hua IV; 
En. tr. 27, 48, 62, 119), rather he considers it as a lived-experience given in 
judgements. Evidence is predicated by logical representation but fulfilled by a 
sensuous character. 

In the second Logical Investigation, Husserl begins his analysis from the 
description of sign (Zeichen). Every sign can be an expression (Ausdruck) or an 
indication (Auszeichen). The difference between the two is given from the fact 
that the former expresses a meaning (Leung 2011: 127), while the latter only 
points to a meaning. Every expression can be the bearer of a meaning because 
of the intuitive support (Anhalt, Stiitze) that brings the meaning to the signitive 
act. This support however cannot be confused with the expression itself because 
the empty signitive acts that make the expression need to be fulfilled by a 
meaning in order to become meaningful or expressive. Accordingly, the act of 
conferring meaning (bedeutungverleihender Akt) is different from the act filling 
the meaning (bedeutungerfiillender Akt). 


If we leave aside the sensuous acts in which the expression, qua mere sound 
of words, makes its appearance, we shall have to distinguish between two 
acts or sets of acts. We shall, on the one hand, have acts essential to the 
expression if it is to be an expression at all, ie. a verbal sound infused with 
sense. These acts we shall call the meaning-conferring acts or the meaning- 
intentions [Bedeutungsintention]. But we shall, on the other hand, have acts, 
not essential to the expression as such, which stand to it in the logically basic 
relation of fulfilling (confirming, illustrating) it more or less adequately, and so 
actualizing its relation to its object. These acts, which become fused with the 
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meaning-conferring acts in the unity of knowledge or fulfilment [Erfiillung], 
we call the meaning-fulfilling acts. The briefer expression ‘meaning-fulfilment’ 
[Bedeutungserfiillung] can only be used in cases where there is no risk of the 
ready confusion with the whole experience in which a meaning-intention finds 
fulfilment in its correlated intuition. (LU II/1, 38/281) 


Therefore when we talk about fulfilling intuition we must not put it on the same 
level as the meaning-fulfilling acts, although they both contribute to fulfilling 
the signitive act with meaning. Meaning-fulfilling acts are not essential to the 
expression; their task is to actualize more or less adequately the expression’s 
relation to its object. Therefore these acts can be compared to verbal sounds that 
are a part of the expression, and they differ from meaning-conferring acts like 
words that may or may not confirm the actual content of the acts. This means 
that we have, on the one hand, the expression and its meaning and, on the 
other hand, the object and its meaning. The fulfilling intuition operates on both 
sides, bearing a unit that has its own sense - albeit one that needs to be inter- 
preted (aufgefasst) or animated. This unity is what Levinas and Ricoeur named 
the Fiille or fullness that Husserl identified with sensations (Empfindungen) 
(Husserl 2001: 76). The Erfiillung or fulfilment that fills the empty signitive act 
does not coincide with this fullness, but takes its matter from it. Indeed, the 
fullness relates on the one hand to the verbal sound, or the image, or the sign, 
and on the other hand to the consistency or confirmation between our inner 
experience and what is outside of us, a confirmation that might be more or less 
adequate to the real object.’ 

The truth or the validity is not what is explained by my mind or what is given 
in my expression; that would amount to equating the truth to my psychological 
lived-experience. For Husserl expressions are contingent, while the fullness 
in which the ‘meaningful thought object’ is given is essential. That is why the 
evidence with which the object is given to us is a valid unit (see Chapters 1 
and 3) that comes from what the scientific investigator discovers by an ongoing 
process of verification between the meaning conferred in the expressions and 
the object that is meant and translated into the expression. We have three poles 
to unpack and understand: the expression, the meaning and the object. The 
fullness is that collection of sensory contents, vividness, warmth or liveliness 
that do not belong to the intentional essence but yet causes the intentional act. 
The fullness is what becomes the matter or the fulfilment or the interpretative 
sense or the meaning of the intentional act® (Hua XIX, $15). It is what causes 
the interpretation (Aufassung) or apprehension of the matter from the quality 
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side of the act allowing any lower form of intention. The evidence provided by 
the fulfilling intuition is a provisional lived experience that does not give an 
apodictic truth (unless we talk of an apodictic evidence) but rather the hyletic 
matter, which is grasped in the phenomenon. In the sixth Logical Investigation, 
Husserl considers evidence as an experience of consistency (Deckung) where the 
truth as intuitive fulfilment of an empty intention corresponds to a complete 
correspondence of the meant and the given as such. Yet this fulfilment is not 
intellectual but rather the opposite. It can be fused with meaning-conferring 
acts or with signitive acts because it is a sensuous fullness that confirms or 
denies the consistency between what is meant and the given as such.’ 

The evidence of the objective somewhat is given in appearances (as Gurwitsch 
or Dreyfus’ interpretations emphasized) or by accompanying intuitions. In the 
latter case, the problem is that by intuition we can fall into the mistake of mixing 
up the psychological meaning with the ideal one and then lose the fullness 
expressed in the provisional meaning. Since intuitions fulfil the signitive acts 
that make the expression, they are always bearers of a meaning that overlaps 
with the ideal or apodictic meaning of the objective. The unit of validity can 
be brought to expression by an ongoing effort to reflect on the fullness that is 


immediately given in the act. Levinas writes: 


the notion of fullness expresses the fact that the determinations of the objects 
are present to consciousness. But in the immanent constitution of intuitive acts 
Husserl attributes the function of representing the fullness of objects to some 
special contents, and these contents he also calls ‘fullness. (Levinas 1995: 69) 


The fullness, according to Levinas, is a (real) immanence duplicated in another 
form of immanence (an ideal one), the matter. On the one hand, evidence is the 
essential or primary content and on the other, it is what triggers the intentional 
act of meaning the content. Therefore the real challenge of evidence concerns 
articulation or predication, since it is given as a complex of sensations and 
feelings that need to be objectified and causes the objectivation. 

This complexity of layers is what makes Husserl’s theory of evidence far 
from a sterile intellectualism. What we call evidence comes from an ongoing 
activity of unfolding the meanings of Empfindungen and distinguishing them 
from any psychological immanent content. This leads him to ‘a battle; to use 
his metaphorical language, on the front of psychologism and on the front 
of logicism. He is committed to explain what is the ‘real constituent of acts’ 
(Levinas 1995: 69) and how we express it. 
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2.2 Evidence in Ideas 


How can Husserl win this battle? How does he describe this fullness after 
the transcendental turn? How does he overcome the flaws of psychologism 
and logicism in the description of the essence of the phenomenon? Levinas, 
Merleau-Ponty (1962), Ricoeur and others doubted that the phenomenologist 


could reach such a pure ‘transparent’ dimension. 


2.2.1 The transcendental turn 
Ive been through enough torments from lack of clarity [...] Only one need 


consumes me: I must win clarity, or else I cannot live; I cannot bear life unless 
I can believe that I shall achieve it. (Spiegelberg 1984: 76) 


Reinach’s essay of 1914 ‘Concerning Phenomenology’ (1918) and Ingarden’s 
‘On the motives which led Husserl to transcendental idealism’ (1975) show 
how strongly the Munich School, which had previously praised the realism 
of the Logical Investigations, then distanced itself from the transcendental 
idealism of Husserl’s phenomenology. The need for clarity that animated 
Husserl’s phenomenology from 1903 was not satisfied with the descriptions 
of the Logical Investigations. Those descriptions were not yet able to overcome 
psychologism and anchor knowledge in a pure sense of validity. Thus, in the 
volumes of Ideas, Husserl intends to overcome the impasse represented by the 
realism of the Logical Investigations and to this effect he decides to employ the 
radical doubt of the Cartesian Meditations as a tool to purify the description 
of previous investigations from any psychological elements. Introducing the 
theory of the phenomenological reduction, on which he was working from 
1905 to 1907, Husserl’s phenomenology takes a transcendental turn, in which 
the phenomenological description should have not only explored all conscious 
lived-experiences and their objects but also the rootedness of their essences and 
objects. The ultimate rootedness of these essences was to be found in a transcen- 
dental realm, namely in the transcendental ego; the ego cogitans, discovered by 
Descartes, became the source of clarity that Husserl’s phenomenology needed in 
order to be grounded as science. Whereas the Logical Investigations constituted 
the first foundation of phenomenology as a method and a science, but remained 
somewhat unclear about the nature of this new way of doing philosophy and 
entangled with a certain level of psychologism,* the volumes of Ideas aim at 
explaining the truthfulness and validity of our knowledge through a transcen- 
dental analysis of the cogitationes of the ego. 
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2.2.2 The tools of the transcendental turn: epoché and reduction 


In order to ensure phenomenology against any form of psychologism and 
distinguish the ego from any psychological subject, Husserl proposes a number 
of steps, most notably the phenomenological epoché, or suspension of the 
natural attitude (sections 50-58 of Ideas I), as well as a figure of methodo- 
logical reductions (sections 31-33 of Ideas I) and alterations of viewpoint (the 
eidetic or transcendental reduction, the imaginative variation) to reach a pure 
phenomenological description that stems from a transcendental world-consti- 
tuting subjectivity. 

The epoché is employed to isolate the essential features of the phenomena 
under investigation; it is that device which enables a bracketing of all assump- 
tions, be they scientific, cultural or sociological. Once any scientific or 
philosophical hypothesis is put aside, then it is possible to see the phenomenon 
in its essence, i.e. according to its necessity. As Husserl writes in section 2 of 
Ideas I, the essence of an object is that necessary structure that makes any of its 
empirical characterizations a priori possible and comprehensible - in short, the 
essence is its principle. In naive experience we perceive the object as it is given, 
but it is through the phenomenological reflection performed after the epoché 
that we are able to reach the ‘source of necessity’ that is at the basis of the laws of 
manifestation of the phenomenon; it is through phenomenological description 
that we can unfold the meaning that is encompassed within natural perceptions. 

Thus the epoché underpins phenomenological reflection in the realm of 
apodictic (Cartesian) consciousness, which cannot be confused with a psycho- 
logical one because any presupposition belonging to the latter has been 
previously parenthesized. To quote Levinas, ‘because of the epoché we reach 
consciousness since it only subsists as the sole object of our judgments once 
every proposition about the world has been forbidden to us’ (1995: 149). This 
consciousness is defined by Husserl as the ‘residue’ or the cogito qua cogitatum 
that remains after the change of attitude and the suspension of all previous 
knowledge. As Ricoeur remarks, ‘consciousness, instead of being taken in by 
its world, reconsiders itself with respect to this enveloping power and discovers 
itself as positing or giving’ (1967: 40). 

Along with the epoché - ie. the change of attitude put in practice by paren- 
thesizing the natural world and by questioning the natural attitude —- we ‘reduce’ 
the world to its original primitive truth. ‘In fact reduction, far from destroying 
intuition, emphasizes its primitive or originary character’ (Ricoeur 1967: 19) 
because it has the task of bringing us back to the very origin of our percepts 
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in order to clarify their essential content. “The phenomenological reduction 
is presented as the explication of the method practiced in the description of 
phenomena and simultaneously as the elaboration of transcendental philosophy 
[...] The reduction was born from a skeptical crisis’ (Ricoeur 1967: 9). As Husserl 
writes, ‘After reduction the remaining sensuous is expressed in its functional 
role’ (Hua IT; En. tr. 205). Doubt is the beginning point (and end goal) to our 
analysis. Doubt is addressed to the thesis of the ‘natural attitude’ that is, to the 
naive belief in the independent existence of a natural world, and, implicitly, 
in the fact that our perception of the world is caused by the world. The cogito 
qua cogitatum, that is the flow of meanings that consciousness attributes to its 
contents, represents the starting point of a phenomenological reflection that 
is prevented from ‘false evidences, from what is self-understood or a matter 
of course (Verstdndlichkeit) (Husserl 1983, 4). After ‘the reduction’ the world 
remains, but it remains as the world that we know, the world as it is meant or 
as the intentional correlate of acts of Sinngebung stemming from a subject for 
whom this world appears. 

This point of Husserl’s argument is one that his commentators criticize most 
heavily. Most notably we remind ourselves of Merleau-Ponty’s objection: ‘the 
phenomenological reduction is idealist’ (1962: xi). It can be considered idealist 
in a broad sense because of the dogma concerning self-transparency: the being 
of the subject coincides with its consciousness of itself. This coincidence cannot 
ever be attained because of the passive lived-experiences that remain unknown 
to the subject. Nevertheless, in Merleau-Ponty’s reading of Husserl, not only is 
this coincidence not possible but it would also lead to a transformation of the 
experience of the world into the thought of the world. The reduction, as Merleau- 
Ponty conceives of it, disrupts our absorption in the world, thereby destroying 
its ‘ordinary character’! On the one hand, he considers the reduction as a 
destruction and on the other, as a device grounded on a dogma. To discuss the 
first side of this criticism I will refer to Ricoeur, whereas to the second I will use 
(in the second section) Moran, Nam-In Lee and Schmid’s arguments. 

Ricoeur disagrees in general with Merleau-Ponty and he would meet his 
interpretation only in the broader sense, when he, quoting Eugen Fink (1933: 
331), characterizes the reduction as a ‘wonder in the face of the world’ (1962: 
xii). In fact, to Ricoeur the reduction is not a destructive process, but rather 
a creative one. Reduction is ‘emphasis. When we reduce the world we are 
not destroying it, rather we are emphasizing the original content of primary 
intuition. On the other hand, the critique that he raised against this practice 
consisted in the fact that ‘this reflection implies an ethical nuance’ because 
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the ‘reflection is immediately a self responsible act’ (Ricoeur 1975: 88). To 
paraphrase Ricoeur, the reflection - that is, the philosophical act of intuition 
by which we convert the empirical data of our seeing into an essential seeing 
(we might say, perceiving into intuiting) - is an autonomous act that opens 
the ethical dimension of ‘self-responsibility, which is just as epistemological 
as it is ethical in the foundation of knowledge. The intuiting subject founds its 
knowledge on a self-responsible act, as well as a self-positional and self-assertive 
character; knowing is an ethical and epistemological act by ‘choice’ (1975: 96). 
The subjective choice concerning the meaning of a being is a phenomenological 
or a philosophical assumption that comes from a radical act of foundation 
performed by intuition, which assigns a meaning to the being on the basis of 
this approximate reflection on the eidos. 

It is difficult to disagree with Ricoeur on this point. It seems undeniable, 
in fact, that it is by the act of self-understanding and self-responsibility that 
the transcendental subject intuits (sees, reflects) the meaning of the contents. 
This is even more evident in the articles for the journal Kaizo (1981) or in the 
Crisis (1970), where Husserl clearly points to the kind of ethical and axiological 
responsibility of rationality that is in charge of any meaning bestowing activity 
(or noesis). In these places, in fact, he talks about ‘the consciousness of the 
responsibility of the reason or the ethical consciousness (Gewissen)’ (Husserl 
1981: 38). Thus Husserl describes philosophers as ‘functionaries of mankind’ 
because they are those who have the vocation of rationality, meaning that their 
calling is to clarify the sense of ‘rational knowledge’ (1970, §7) 


2.2.3 The degrees of evidence 


After the transcendental turn, phenomenology became a parallel discipline 
to phenomenological psychology, constantly rethinking and describing the 
psychic phenomena purified of all naturalistic tendencies. Accordingly, the 
definition of evidence, too, took a more precise shape: Husserl dedicated pages 
to the description of evidence as assertoric, apodictic, adequate and inadequate, 
pure and impure. In this section we will discuss the meaning of these forms of 
evidence and how they differ with each other in order to consider more carefully 
the accusations of dogmatism or foundationalism raised against his philosophy. 

Transcendental phenomenology seems to consider evidence, that is, the 
experience of fullness, as a trigger for an ongoing ‘unfolding of the ego’ (Ricoeur 
1967: 10) and its percepts. In section 24 of the first volume of Ideas, Husserl 
describes evidence as the ‘originary datum or the ‘absolute beginning’ (Hua III; 
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En. tr. 44) obtained by the presentive intuition, also called ‘the principle of all 
principles: This primitive origin is not unfolded all at once. 

It is by this primitive act of intuition that the object is given to us with 
apodictic, adequate evidence. Apodictic means ‘a positional doxic and adequately 
presentive intuition’ which is ‘in the highest sense, an act of reason’ (Hua III; En. 
tr. 329). It is an act by which the object is completely given in its essence. In this 
sense, apodictic evidence equates the intellectual seeing of an essence or of a 
predicatively formed essence-complex (Hua III; En. tr. 330). Though, as Husserl 
explains in section 137, the object is also given as an individual and in this case 
we will name this evidence assertoric (ie. ‘an attentive perceiving of a physical 
thing or of an individual affair complex, 330). ‘Going still further, one should 
contrast pure intellectual seeing and impure intellectual seeing (for example 
the cognition pertaining something factual, the being of which need not itself 
be evident) [...] Yet other differences result [...] for example, the difference 
between purely formal (“analytic’, “logical”) and material (“synthetic a priori”) 
evidence? 

Husserl dedicates the whole of section 138 to the distinction between 
adequate and inadequate evidence. The physical thing is given in an actual way, 
but that does not mean that is seen adequately or purely. It is seen with a degree 
of evidence that can be ‘increased or decreased’ (Hua III; En. tr. 333) according 
to ‘the harmonious fulfilment’ we manage to reach by reflecting on it. This is in 
stark contrast to the pure essence, which is always given in an adequate way and 
its evidence cannot be further strengthened or weakened because it represents 
‘a fundamental type of originary evidence’ (Hua III; En. tr. 333). 

The Cartesian discovery of consciousness as the domain of apodictic 
evidence leads Husserl to define Evidenz as cogito qua cogitatum, i.e. a fullness 
or adequacy that highlights the degrees of inadequacy of our intuition. ‘Every 
perception of a physical thing has, in this manner, a halo of background intui- 
tions’ (Hua IH; En. tr. 70, $35). “The pregnant sense of the expression cogito’ 
is ‘I have consciousness of something’ that I have still to make clear (Hua III; 
En. tr. 72). Evidence is that fulfilment by which we make the expression of ‘that 
something’ more and more adequate to its index of manifestation. Therefore the 
meaning of evidence is all-encompassed in the content or in the fulfilment of 
what we live. 

The relationship between signitive and fulfilling acts of the Logical 
Investigations is widened in the Ideas with the notion of noesis and noema.'' The 
noema is not the object toward which the act is directed, but rather provides the 
vehicle that connects my thought to the intended object or enables the hyletic 
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data to connect with the object. The noema is that through which the object is 
grasped in all its fullness, while the noesis, as its thetic moment, is the meaning 
bestowing act or ‘the concretely complete intentive mental process’ correlated 
to it (Husserl 1983: 96, 233). The noesis includes what Husserl formerly called 
the quality of the act but it holds here a larger function because it is responsible 
for bestowing sense, for constituting the meaning of what it grasps (Husserl, 
Ideas I, $85, 97-8). It represents that side of the cogitatio that recognizes the 
sense expressed in the core of the noema.” As Levinas writes: ‘in the perception 
of a tree, predicates such as green, tall, hard and beautiful belong to the core’ 
(1995: 87). The noesis shapes this core into a sense. According to Ricoeur, 
‘noema signifies that there is more in the subject than the subject itself and that 
a specific reflection uncovers for every moment of consciousness its implied 
correlate. The noema is the reappearance of the object after its phenomeno- 
logical baptismal (Ricoeur 1967: 23). 

Evidence is exactly the ‘implied correlate’ to that totality of layers that 
inheres originally in the noema and needs to be uncovered over time by 
reflection in order to coincide with absolute evidence. Depending on the layers 
of meaning that are uncovered in that fullness, one might increase or decrease 
the inadequacy of one’s assertoric evidence. The fullness corresponds to the 
adequate apodictic evidence of consciousness’ cogitatio, but to reach it with my 
meanings I need to fulfil the emptiness of signs and adequate the meaning to my 
sense of ‘fullness. Therefore the truth is represented by the ongoing process of 
adequating the fullness with the meaning or ongoing unfolding of the noematic 
sense. This adequating is always considered as a self-referential consistency in 
which the given object is experienced as the meant one. Evidence comes exactly 
from the self-referential consistency of being adequate to the true object. It 
comes from the relationship between empty intentions and states of affairs, 
between consciousness and being constituted as such; it corresponds to an 
Evidenzgefiihl and a Leistung, ‘the unity of a positing of reason with that which 
essentially motivates it’ (“die Einheit einer Vernunftsetzung mit dem sie wesens- 
mafsig Motivierenden’) - which is unintelligible in terms of a ‘feeling’ (‘Gefiihl’) 
or ‘feeling of evidence’ (‘Evidenzgefiihl’) involving some sort of ‘index of truth 
(‘Index veri’) (Hua II; En. tr. $136, 21). This process of adequation of course 
does not rule out, rather it integrates, the act of intersubjective validation. 
Intuitions in fact must be clarified and verified by ‘others. 
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3. ‘Functioning evidence’ in Husserl’s later works 


In his later works, Husserl further unfolds the sense of terms like Deckung that 
are employed in the Logical Investigations and ‘noematic layers’ that were used 
in relation to Ideas through the notion of ‘synthesis. Without the notion of 
synthesis, the idea of evidence as fullness that awakens our sense of inadequacy 
would remain incomplete. 

The title of this section - functioning evidence - comes from Husserl’s 
Formal and Transcendental Logic (1969: 157). This sense of evidence is strictly 
connected to the synthetic process. Functioning evidence is in fact a form of 
intentionality that ‘designates that performance on the part of intentionality 
which consists in giving something in itself’ (die Intentionale Leistung der 
Selbst-gebung’). More precisely, it is ‘the universal pre-eminent form of inten- 
tionality, of consciousness of something [...] We can also say that is the primal 
consciousness’ (1969: 158). Evidence is a form of pre-eminent intentionality in 
which something is given in itself just as a synthesized unit. It represents, to use 
Husserl’s metaphor, the moment of awakening of the ego from a egoless or just 
hyletic region. 

The form of intentionality Husserl is pointing to here is not the same as 
that which he described in Ideas as exhaustible within the noetic and noematic 
correlation. Here the ‘pre-eminent form of intentionality’ is what awakens the 
sense of our limits and pushes the transcendental ego (‘Wache Ich’, Hua-Mat IX, 
2012) to constitute its phenomenon through the noetic and noematic act; here 
Husserl is describing the moment right before the intentional determination 
that transforms the hyletic matter of the biological body (Koerper) into a living 
body (Leib). My Leib discovers itself as primal answer to that evident call. First 
and foremost, body discovers itself as evidence of being and being able to do: 
“My Leib is the title for such evidence’ (Hua XLH, 452). I decide to live, or use 
myself and my original field (Urfeld) of potentiality (kénnens) in order to be 
and to answer the call of this pre-eminent intentionality. What is necessary to a 
complete (veranworten) responsible answer is my being awake (wache), active 
(aktive), free (tdtige) (Hua XLII, 452-3). 

While Levinas called this form of intentionality non-intentional, he in 
fact writes: ‘It is not illegitimate to ask ourselves whether, beneath the gaze of 
reflective consciousness understood as self-consciousness, the non-intentional 
lived contrapuntally to the intentional, retains and renders up its true meaning’ 


(1998: 128). I would not consider this pre-eminent moment non-intentional. 
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For Levinas what is not under the reflective eye of the noetic determination of 
meaning is non-intentional; this is the basis for his charge of intellectualism 
against Husserl. Yet, in my way of reading Husserl, this form of pre-predicative 
intention exactly defines a living intentional egoless presence. It is exactly this 
form of pre-egoic tension that breaks into our representations, enlivens them 
and leads us to say ‘yes, it is evident, as if something real is suddenly there and 
we cannot deny its actual presence without lying. This form of being is evidence 
as pre-eminent intentionality that animates our empty presentations. This 
being is not the being as I experience it (otherwise I would fall into a form of 
psychologism), but it is the being in itself that instantiates itself in consciousness 
and pushes for its constitution as meaning. 

Thus, to define the nature of evidence as fullness or primary affection that 
triggers the intentional act of meaning, the content is of utmost importance 
to examine the description of this form of intentionality. In Experience and 
Judgement sections 84-5 and in Formal and Transcendental Logic, functioning 
intention is explained as a pre-predicative being that stimulates the affective 
reaction of the subject, who then resolves to sort out his or her experience of 
inadequacy on the basis of a hierarchical order in a way that relates to the modes 
of originality in which that evidence is experienced. “We must immediately 
point out here that evidence has difference modes of originality’ (Husserl 1969: 
159). This hierarchy is primarily based on the distinction between pre-predic- 


ative and predicative evidence. 


3.1 Pre-predicative evidence 


The pre-predicative evidence is ‘an affective intentional performance’; it is not 
a guarantee of absolute being (Husserl 1969: 106-7), but instead an affective 
answer generated by the encounter with the being of the hyletic data. What 
in Ideas I was presented as the ‘absolute being’ given in ‘the absolute evidence’ 
through the ‘principle of all principles’ (Hua III, $3, 24), now is presented as a 
provisional point of being continuously constituted in time. It is functioning 
intentionality, in the sense that the being of the sensory data instantiates in the 
subject and becomes a constituted phenomenon or a noema. 

That is why, as Mohanty remarked, evidence becomes more and more the 
trace of being or the sense of being, including the sense of ‘having been’ subjec- 
tively constituted and reproduced in a living present (Mohanty 2008: 310). 
‘Every evidence has its legitimacy, but only a relative legitimacy’ (Hua XLII, 
447). Evidence is the means of making contact with the ultimate something, the 
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individual (Mohanty 2008: 275) and is what gives us a grip on being, although 
always in an inadequate way because it always calls for further unfolding. “Every 
[...] evidence holds in its sense an explicit reference to the totality of Being’ 
(Hua XLII, 447-8). This evidence determines the constitution of the world as 
a correlate of the transcendental subjectivity (Hua XLII, 447). It is from this 
pre-predicative encounter that the just-awoken subject determines the matter 
according to different levels of Logos (Hua XLII, 447 - Die Stufe des Logos). The 
subject can determine the sense of being (Seinsinn) because it is in virtue of the 
evidence (Hua XLII, 446-7) with which it felt its essence. 


To the essence of the transcendental subject it belongs that the totality of life, 
of a generative unitary life is motivated trough and in that: in that unity of 
temporality, of objective temporality in which the world, in which the subject 


determines itself, is one unit of motivation of evolution. (Hua XLII, 445) 


The pre-predicative evidence is ‘affective’ because it is an associative or recol- 
lective answer to the presence of time. Functioning evidence is a living 
presence or a series of syntheses always affected and modified in a now-point 
of consciousness that relates with an object. In fact, the Ur-impression of the 
now as it is caught by the Leib in a sensation of a self-givening moment brings 
with itself a chain of protentions and retentions that are continuously fulfilled 
and synthesized in a series of identities. Any original self-giving contains an 
element of protentions, a horizon of anticipations that point to the future, and 
every actual Ur-present emerges as a fulfilment of the preceding protention. In 
this chain of protentions, recollection is the way to keep the entire continuum 
of intentionality standing. In fact, in recollection we repeat the synthesis of the 
being of sensory content as a continuously being fulfilled intention as self-giving 
(the tone C as being a tone within the flux of time) and the just past moment of 
that being (the C1 tone) still held in retention with certainty. 

Therefore we can break down this form of pre-predicative evidence that 
relates directly to the object into two groups: evidence in the flux of immanent 
perception and evidence of the corresponding expression. The synthesis of the 
two is what makes evidence a pre-eminent function or an affective answer that 
falls into the endless and beginningless life of the transcendental ego (Husserl 
1966: 377, 381). Evidence is that primitive answering that a just-awoken ego 
(wache Ich) gives to what is instantiated and recognized as evident in the 
harmonious syntheses of the nows. Sensory data ‘send rays of affective energy 
to the ego pole’ in a three-step process (Husserl 1966: 149). The lowest level of 
the association is called Ur-association, that is, a living present, a systematic and 
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affective awakening, which leads to unification of multiplicity. The second step 
is that of backward-moving awakening which brings validity and meanings to 
the empty representations. Finally, the third step is the transition between what 
has been awakened and the self-giving perception. This transition finally leads 
to the recollection, from which the law: recollections can arise only through the 
awakening of empty representations. 

Pre-predicative evidence - Husserl writes — is the experience of the individuals 
or the haecceitas that are hidden in the structure of the now and phenomenally 
constituted in recollection. Indeed, every recollection must have an intentional 
horizon that can again be ‘awakened, leading to new possible recollections. The 
tone is a ‘now’ given as a percept of my Leib, and this percept is a modification of 
the previous perception. The self is fully asleep until the association required by 
the recollection awakens it. The earlier protention as a ‘now is the fulfilment of a 
still earlier protention. Recollection, being a modification of a perception as act, 
presupposes a wakeful ego. In this process the object turns out to be a process 
governed by the laws of being, for example the laws of association (Husserl 1969: 
186) that do not need any activity from the ego. “Every awakening proceeds 
from an impressional or from an already non-intuitively reproduced present 
toward another reproduced present, whose movement presupposes a “bridge 
element’, that synthesizes what is given and leads toward the next coincidence’ 
(Deckung) (Husserl 1966: 123). 

It is in this grey area that we find the sense of what Husserl called functioning 
intentionality: an intentionality that is not completely driven by the ego, but 
leads to recognizing the evidence of being as a synthetic now with a horizon of 
possibilities. 

What was described in the Logical Investigations as the relationship between 
empty signitive act, fulfilment (Erfiillung) and fullness is here explained by 
three genetic steps. Both in the Logical Investigations and even more here, 
evidence is neither experience (because it is egoless) nor meaning (because it 
is pre-conceptual), but it is what we find in experience that awakens the sense 
of our inadequacy and brings us to the choice of a meaning.’’ Functioning 
evidence represents the material a priori that awakes the hyletic matter into an 
ethical ego who chooses to become a subject or, as in section 93 of Experience 
and Judgment, the eidos from which we constitute the truth in a continuing 
coincidence between what we mean and what we perceive. It is that concrete 


essence that refers to a community of normally functioning perceptive subjects. 
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3.2 Predicative evidence 


Predicative evidence is built upon pre-predicative evidence. As it was repeatedly 
stated in Ideas I, categorial synthesis is built upon the sensuous one. Husserl 
refers to begreifendes Denken to describe how the theoretical attitude (or what 
Levinas called ‘theoretical intentionality, 1998) takes a position over the core of 
data that are given as a unity and means them. The spontaneity of the interest is 
driven by ‘the will to know’ that goes beyond mere perceptions (Husserl 1973, 
§29, esp. 232). There is an impulse to know, that is animated by this form of 
being, which operates on the level that Husserl calls the sphere of irritability 
or the lowest level of affectivity and leads to objectivation and therefore to the 
constitution of categorial objectivities (Verstandesgegenstaendlichkeit). 

Predicative evidence represents the adjectival apprehension of the universal 
or the individuals meant in these acts of interest. This form of evidence 
allows the individuation of empirical generalities and predicates as contentual 
universals (material material a priori). For example, alpha and S: alpha leads 
to the content S and the attribute S* if S belongs to an alpha. Every mode or 
position taken in relation to alpha fulfils an intuition or answers an empty antic- 
ipation. Alpha is true of S or P or Q if it belongs to them in an adjectival form 
that proportionally translates that Alpha. The universal or individual Alpha is 
independent, in its structure, of the contentual universal concepts (adjectives), 
but it is connected to that individual given in the pre-predicative experience. 
It is a pure contentual experience that is grounded on the pre-predicative one 
that leads to the adjectival apprehension of what is contained there. It is that 
individual that animates the empty representations and makes them bearers of 
a certain degree of evidence (Husserl 1973, §93). 


3.3 Axiological evidence as functioning evidence 


In ‘Apriorische Wertlhere und Ethik’ (Hua-Mat IX, 118-69) Husserl charac- 
terizes this form of functioning evidence as ethical and in particular as 
axiological (Hua-Mat IX, 123, 152-7). Indeed, the subject that functions as a 
just-awoken I is a subject that decides to act. I will use this last section to explain 
why functioning evidence is ethical and why it is so from a formal and material 
point of view. 

In general, the person who says ‘yes, it is evident!’ is a human being who 
cannot be separated from the mass of habits, interests, instincts that shape her 
life. The subject of functioning evidence — that is, the I that acts as just-awoken 
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unit - is a partly ethical subject because of its activity. The primordial I is first of 
all an Ich kann-Ich tue (I can-I do) that can decide to act in many different ways 
and according to different possibilities (Hua-Mat IX, 128-9). This I as “wache 
Ich’ (awoken I) in a moment of time (Zeitpunkt) functions in time (Hua-Mat IX, 
133), which means it decides to renew the source of its habits or the horizon of 
its being with its momentous choice, jetzigen Wahl (Husserl 2012: 133). 

‘So tue ich? (Hua-Mat IX, 133) - “Then I act’ This is the categorical imper- 
ative that comes from the functioning evidence. The I responds in a point of 
a time to a specific number of stimuli that brings it to act for the best (‘Tue 
das Beste nach beste Wissen ind Gewissen’) (Husserl 2012: 133, passim). The 
primordial I decides to act and its decision guides any direction it takes. The 
functioning or the performance of the ethical subject (always meant as Ich 
kann-Ich tue) is a ‘wertvolle Leistung’ (a performance full of value) (Hua-Mat 
IX, 145) because it is vocational in the sense of a calling (Beruf) (Hua-Mat IX, 
145). The subject responds to the stimuli it receives on the basis of a motivation 
grounded (Hua-Mat IX, 135) in its interest and ultimately rooted in its habits 
and Leib (body) (Hua-Mat IX, 120). 

This is the reason why, according to Husserl, this ethical act that answers the 
call of functioning evidence is the basis of any possible technology (Kunstlehre) 
or practical discipline (‘in alle moeglichen praktischen Sphaere’). Every discipline 
is made up of acts; these acts are based upon an original validity presented by 
functioning evidence. 

Yet, this answer is only formally ethical because what Husserl refers to as 
phronesis or practical reason, acts originally in response to the “Wertsein, an 
axiological being that has just been recognized as such (Hua-Mat IX, 122, 
155-7). When the I decides to answer and act on the basis of an evident call or 
given, its object is a ‘Wertsein’ or being-value. Material evidence is axiological, 
in the sense that it entails the immediate recognition of a Being as existing there, 
what Husserl calls an existential value (Daseinwert). Something is here. What is 
given with evidence is Being as a value or as indubitable Being whose meaning 
or experiential scope is factually unknown, but yet is foundational for any other 
given act. This primal value is not a personal value; it is a primal givenness that 
grounds any act of knowledge or experience we can have, independently of the 
knowledge or experience we actually have of it. In fact the approximation we 
can have of what evidence brings makes us aware of our inadequacy (Hua-Mat 
IX,122), although in a functional and foundational way. What the I decides to 
do lays the basis for logic and ethics as practical disciplines. Logic as a discipline 
that studies being in general (Sein ueberhaupt) as true, and ethics as discipline of 
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the ought (Gesolltes Sein), need to be grounded on a value that is recognized as 
being, being true and being right, respectively. Being true and being correct are 
the criteria that are needed in order for the categories or types of our knowledge 
and behaviours to be sorted out. 

Thus, functioning evidence is a pre-immanent intentionality that ruptures 
the continuity of the hyletic matter and obliges the ego to function by recog- 
nizing itself as a being (or value) and to decide to move toward a specific 
direction on the basis of its interest and sense-data. 

In this sense, the criticism moved by Ricoeur against Husserl’s idea of 
evidence as an ethical idea seems to find here a validation as far as we mean 
ethical in an axiological and ethical way as answer given by the subject to the 
Wertsein. 


4. Conclusion: The criticism concerning Husserl’s idea 
of evidence 


In sections 1 and 2 of this chapter I presented some of the main criticisms raised 
against Husserl’s theory of evidence with the intent to prove that his definition 
of evidence as fullness (explicable in terms of experience of inadequacy or 
functioning intention) should have proven these critiques untenable. We can 
categorize the main positions presented throughout the chapter into three 
major groups: foundationalism, intellectualism and moralism. 

Concerning the third stance, Ricoeur and Merleau-Ponty criticize Husserl’s 
assumption of self-transparency as a dogmatic illusion (Ricoeur 1970). I think 
Moran's and Crowell’s interpretation of the epoché is the closest one we have to 
Husserl’s sense. In fact they interpret epoché as a way to break from the natural 
attitude ‘taking seriously the commitment’ (Crowell 2013: 85) to knowledge as 
a ‘transparent intuition. The epoché is an act of commitment and fulfilment by 
means of which I choose ‘to treat my beliefs in light of explanatory reasons [...] 
from a third point of view’ (Crowell 2013: 91) and thus one avoids falling into 
psychologistic limitations. If this position seems to meet Husserl’s project as it 
was expressed in the Kaizo articles or in the Crisis, the other two stances seem 
to betray the deep sense of infinite entelechy and self-clarification that is implied 
in phenomenological research. 

These critiques seem to stem on the one hand from the idea that absolute 
adequation is synonymous with apodictic evidence and on the other hand 
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from the dogma of self-transparency as coincidence between the being of the 
subject and its consciousness of itself. Those who accused Husserl of founda- 
tionalism or intellectualism, like Schlick or Levinas," criticized Husserl’s belief 
in the cogito and its ‘intuitive’ background. In general, they maintained that the 
Cartesian illusion validates the absolute foundation of philosophy. From this 
viewpoint they consider Husserl’s cogito as an act of intuition, which always 
implies an adequate and apodictic truth. Consequently every noetic act is an 
act of absolute validation that constitutes (almost constructs) the meaning of 
the real world. Accordingly, the world becomes an arbitrary and solipsistic 
construction of meanings relying on an illusory truth that cannot be practically 
proven but only proven through self-representation. 

Conversely we have scholars like Ryle (1932: 68-83) or Sellars (1997: 77) 
who criticized Husserl’s idea of evidence as connected ‘to the dogma of self- 
transparency. Theoretically, in fact, intentionality is based on representation’ 
and this implies that consciousness should be always self-transparent to itself, 
because it should be aware of what it intends since it represents that to itself. 
Thus, since consciousness is the realm of apodictic evidence, what I can mean 
and reflect on must be apodictically evident. In this way Ryle, for example, 
argues that evidence becomes a remembrance with a special interest or in 
Levinas a self-referential consistency. 

Both groups of criticisms seem to betray the very sense of Husserl’s intui- 
tionism, because adequacy is given in a fullness that needs to be explicated 
layer by layer. Indeed, in contrast with Descartes’ interpretation, Husserl does 
not consider evidence as only apodictic and adequate and in contrast with 
Brentano he does not share the idea that evidence cannot have degrees since 
it is self-given and confirmed in judgements. Rather, as we showed before on 
the basis of section 137 of Ideas and as Nam-In Lee remarks, evidence is an act 
of experiencing the truth that posits scientific objects, the essences. More than 
experiencing the truth, as proved from Formal and Transcendental Logic, it is 
the way in which the truth in the form of being awakens the self and pushes it to 
lower forms of association. The complete adequation can be achieved by several 
reductions as an effort to grasp the original fullness brought to the intention by 
presentive intuition. Therefore the complete description of the apodiciticity of 
consciousness amounts to the infinite task that phenomenology is committed 
to achieve. If we miss this point, the phenomenological project of the Crisis and 
the later genetic phenomenology would lose its sense completely. 
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Summary 


In this chapter I introduced the topic of evidence in order to focus on the 
moment of birth of the ethical subject. Evidence marks the moment of passage 
between an egoless Body and an egoic active one. It allows us to understand how 
the subject relates to its eidos from a synthetic and an analytic perspective, that 
is, as hyletic matter that comes to life and a formal structure that is doomed to 
function in a certain way. Therefore, in this chapter I have showed from a static 
and genetic phenomenological approach that, in line with Husserl’s antipsy- 
chologism, evidence is a fullness independent of meaning and experience. It is 
a material essence related to functioning intentionality. I focused my analysis 
on the transition from descriptive to transcendental phenomenology and 
referred to Husserl’s works: Logical Investigations (2001), Ideas (1983), Formal 
and Transcendental Logic (1969) and Grenzprobleme (2014). Through certain 
passages from Logical Investigations | proposed a definition of evidence as 
fullness (Fiille) independent of intuition and meaning. In doing this, I contrasted 
the accusations of intellectualism raised by Levinas (1995), Schlick (1979) and 
Bell (1991) with the arguments provided by Leung (2011) and Moran (2000). 
Reading Ideas I, I reflected on the idea of inadequacy and openness that this 
fullness entails and I compared the critiques of foundationalism and dogmatism 
raised by Sellars’® ‘material essence related to functioning intentionality’ which 
is connected to but independent of experience and meaning. Evidence is the 
experience of being affected by the hyletic matter and its structure is the same 


as the material a priori. 


Practical Intentionality 


1. Introduction 


As Husserl wrote, intentionality is more the name of a problem (Hua III/1, 
337) than an answer to one. Yet, it is the first thread a researcher pulls to start 
any phenomenological inquiry - I could even say, to begin any philosophical 
inquiry whatsoever (Hua II/1, 337). When we speak about ethical inquiry 
intentionality becomes doubly important: it not only precedes our reflection 
upon the structure of science in general, but in the form of practical intention- 
ality, it enables us to understand how to be or to embody and realize that science. 
Without practical intentionality there would be no practical science at all, and 
without practical science there would be no theoretical science, because in the 
first instance the scientific attitude would be missing. 

In general, for Husserl, the term intentionality designates ‘the fundamental 
property of the consciousness’ to be directed toward something or to have the 
experience of something.' Without intentionality we would be doomed to a 
solipsistic, static world in which any transcendence would remain alien to us 
and in which there would be no reason to investigate because there would be 
no matter for us to investigate in the first place. In this scenario any theoretical 
and practical science, reflective knowledge and practical awareness, would be a 
solipsistic projection. 

This is the reason why for Husserl intentionality occupies a place of 
central importance, and in fact? he describes multiple forms of intentionality: 
instinctive (Yamaguchi 2001), vertical, longitudinal (section 3.2.4 and Chapter 
6), collective,’ intersubjective, social, affective, (cf. Hua XIV, 196ff; Husserl 
1923), vitally flowing intentionality (‘lebendig stromende Intentionalitdt’) (Hua 
VI, 259), intentional will (Willensintention or Willensmeinung). All these forms 
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of intentionality stand for the tension that connect us with what seems to be 
outside of us. 

The problem of what the ‘us’ is, what ‘outside of us’ means, and what is 
the relationship between the two, is central to our understanding of ethical 
experience. Hence in this chapter I will focus on a specific form of intentionality, 
practical intentionality,* which is crucial for the understanding of ourselves as 
practical agents in the world and accordingly for the foundation of ethical science. 
Practical intentionality is in fact that form of intentionality that on the one hand 
determines being as the subject of volitions and on the other founds practical 
science, in particular ethics, as a practical mode of wakeful responsibility. 

In his paper ‘Practical Intentionality and Transcendental Phenomenology 
as Practical Philosophy’ Nam-In Lee defines practical intentionality as the 
form of intentionality that determines every other form of intentionality (2000: 
50). This is so because practical intentionality represents the whole stream of 
consciousness that fulfils willing intentions and determines every conscious 
act, even transcendental ones (2000: 55). As I will explain in more detail in this 
chapter, practical intentionality is the hyletic continuum that is embodied by a 
volitional subject. The subject is a locus for that continuum. According to Lee 
this continuum is characterized by always seeking to be, and the horizon of this 
being is intersubjective and historical (2000: 56). 

As Crowell put it with admirable clarity: ‘Practical intentionality ultimately 
depends not on the individual conscious acts of perceiving, feeling, and 
willing but on a certain ability-to-be - namely, to be rational, to take respon- 
sibility for normative assessment’ (Crowell 2013: 275). As Crowell and Melle 
(1997) remark, for Husserl all acts that can be considered ‘willing’ are modes 
of practical intentionality; furthermore, Husserl distinguishes acting inten- 
tionally - Entschlufwille (decision-will) - from the intentionality of action 
- Handlungswille (action-will). While the former is the intentional ‘deciding’ 
(fiat) that comes after a deliberation, the latter is more properly named practical 
intention, because it indicates the intention that precedes and accompanies the 
action itself. Along with the material a priori, this form of practical intention is 
the condition for the possibility of ethics as a practical science. 

This chapter will examine practical intentionality in four sections: the first 
section is an exposition of the problem; the second an examination of what 
intentional essence means for Husserl. The third part follows the transition from 
the theory of parts and whole to the theory of noetic and noematic correlation, 
and the fourth part reviews these theories in the light of temporality and a 
genetic perspective. 
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2. The riddle of transcendence? 


It is incontrovertible that we believe that the world exists independent of us 
and is one world for everyone; and that we are simultaneously in contact with 
another world which is comprised of our personal opinions and emotions. 

Can these two beliefs coexist without conflict? Is ‘my world’ the same as the 
external world? Is the world a being or a meaning? If it is a being, how am I 
connected to that being, since I am other than it? Or, if it is a meaning, how do 
I grasp that meaning? 

Our body - as Merleau-Ponty (2002, Preface) remarked - is the strongest 
evidence of the co-existence of and encounter between self and world. ‘Out 
there’ something objective exists, a state of affairs that we recognize as external 
to us and coexisting with our interpretation of it. It is, to use a Greek expression, 
a paron apon, an absent presence. Our existence in fact is not ontologically 
present to us as strongly as the existence of an object, for example a tree. We 
are an objective presence in this world, like that tree outside of my window is, 
and yet as a presence we can also be an absence. When someone we love dies, 
we could say that she no longer exists ontologically, yet her emotional presence 
may remain strongly with us in a quasi-ontological way. Precisely for this reason 
the death of a loved one is one of the most unbearable limit-experiences we are 
obliged to live (see Volume Hua 42). The absent presence involved in the inten- 
tional connection abides and is practically present for us in a meaningful way, 
despite the absence of that person. 

Intentionality is the umbrella term for such questions. Brentano grouped 
these issues together under the title ‘riddle of transcendence’ (Spiegelberg 1981; 
Moran, 1996: 1-27; Hickerson 2007: 83-93); Husserl referred to them as ‘the 
enigma of the How (Hua II, 38; En. tr. 30).° 


2.1 Epoché and reduction 


According to Husserl, the riddle of the how we can know something that 
transcends us can never be solved (Hua III, 38; En. tr. 30). Indeed, this riddle is 
unsolvable, because to answer the question would require possessing the answer 
before posing the question. How do we know what we know if to know it we rely 
upon our already existing knowledge? 

The riddle could be solved only if we adopted a disinterested, impersonal 
and almost egoless view; in other words, if we got rid of or at least temporarily 
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suspended the sovereignty of the personal subject implied in the activity of 
knowing. We can know what we know if to know it we use ‘knowing’ and 
not our personal act of knowing, that is if we parenthesize our own nature’ in 
the actual act of knowing. In this case knowing is different from I know. We 
need to become the transcendent object in order to answer the riddle about 
the appearance of transcendencies. Being a scientist and a phenomenologist 
means committing yourself to developing a capacity to set aside your personal 
character in order to embrace the crisis of meaning that any transcendence 
involves; it means that we need to recognize and drop the natural, naive attitude 
with which we live in the world and assume a theoretical and reflective one. In 
order to get the essence of the natural life we need to reflect on it from an imper- 
sonal perspective, in which ‘impersonal signifies a standpoint freed from the 
natural attitude that characterizes everyday egoic life. We need to parenthesize 
all our previous assumptions about the object that transcendences our capacity 
of grasp and try to look at it with new impersonal eyes. 

This implies that ‘every transcendency that is involved must be bracketed, or 
be assigned the indifference, of epistemological nullity, an index that indicates: 
the existence of all these transcendencies, whether I believe in them or not, is 
not my concern here; this is not the place to make judgments about them; they 
are entirely irrelevant’ (Hua III, 39; En. tr. 31). 

Therefore modes of givenness every transcendence, even that of our bodies 
as transcendent objects, can be known only if we bracket the facticity of its 
existence. This operation is known as epoché. The epoché is for Husserl ‘a 
methodological device that suspends one’s participation in the belief charac- 
teristic of the natural attitude, the belief, that world and its objects exist’ 
(Drummond 2007: 68). The epoché facilitates our change of attitude from a 
natural to a theoretical one, which enables us to grasp and reflect upon our 
previously unrecognized limiting assumptions. It is thanks to the epoché that we 
assume a critical scientific attitude, both cognitively and emotionally; in fact by 
means of the epoché we recognize that we are already living a crisis of meaning 
and commit ourselves to the search for truer meaning (Hua VI, first part). 

Husserl specifically mentions the researcher’s enacting of an ethical epoché to 
emphasize the emotional responsibility involved in the act of suspension (Hua 
VI, 485ff., 349ff.). It is thanks to this suspension that we are able to scrutinize 
ourselves through reflection (Besinnung) and make ourselves disposable to 
the open-ended determination of our passive life. Enacting the epoché means 
disengaging ourselves from the expectations of anticipated future egoic willing 
and even from our heart’s desire (Hua XIV, 485). 
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Through this device we neutralize and suspend our personal belief in what 
we knew or felt in our natural attitude, and focusing instead on the directness 
of what is given to us, that is, on the ‘force’ or ‘tension’ through which we estab- 
lished a contact with that which transcends us. In this way intentional acts are 
the via regia to begin the exploration of the riddle of the transcendent (Hua 
III/1, 191). The celebrated call, “Back to the things themselves, expresses exactly 
this kind of anti-intuitive commitment in which scientists, whether practical 
or theoretical,, suspends their natural attitude life in order to reflect in a more 


awake manner upon the things themselves as they are given to us. 


2.2 An epistemological and emotional riddle 


As stated before, transcendence is not only cognitively problematic, but 
emotionally as well. How can we be sure that we are not alone and that all 
that we feel and know is not just a projection of ourselves? How can we prove 
that what we do and what we know is not just a figment of our imagination? 
‘Reaching its object has become enigmatic and dubious as far as its meaning and 
possibility are concerned’ (Hua II, 24, 27). Whenever I inquiry into the facticity 
of an object its wholeness dissolves. When I investigate a factual object, the tree 
outside of my window, I cannot be sure that what I see is really there as I see it or 
is the trick of my eyes. In short: how do we avoid solipsism? This is the problem 
that dominates Husserl’s Cartesian Meditations. 


Whatever exists for a man like me and is accepted by him, exists for him and is 
accepted in his own conscious life, which, in all consciousness of a world and 
in all scientific doing, keeps to itself. All my distinguishing between genuine 
and deceptive experience and between being and illusion in experience goes 
on within the sphere itself of my consciousness [...] Every grounding, every 
showing of the truth and being, goes on wholly within myself. (Hua I, 115) 


As this passage states, as far as we remain natural objects, that is, as far as we 
remain person in a natural attitude obeying the laws of transcendence, there 
is no way to discern between deception and reality. This is true both for what 
pertains to the sphere of cognition and the sphere of heart (Gemiit). To the 
extent that we live our lives as natural things there is no way to thematize our 
lives and know or feel what this life itself really is and means. If we remain in a 
natural attitude we cannot reflect on ourselves and grasp the actual meaning we 
are embodying in our lives. Coming to know the truth and becoming ever more 


free is the outcome of an ongoing commitment to a transcendental attitude, that 
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is, to that shift in which we decide to set aside our natural personal attitude in 
order to engage in scientific inquiry. If we are unable to set aside our natural 
attitude an its unexamined assumptions, all that we know or decide to do could 
be a deceptive game played governed by rules of which we are ignorant, put in 
place by a malignant God to test us. What we think we know could be merely 
the repetition of unexamined assumptions handed down to us; to the extent that 
this is true, our will might not be our own. 

According to Landgrebe, we have a ‘sensing ego, and this is in a fashion such 
that the ego is conscious of itself not only as a thinking ego but also as one which 
is sensuously determined’ (Landgrebe 1981: 173-4). Therefore, the riddle of 
transcendence, how do we know something that goes beyond our own limits, 
dominates the whole sphere of being, in its cognitive and sensuous essence; 
both egos intention and egos conscious determination need to be thematized 
in order to resolve the riddle. 

For Husserl every natural being obeys natural laws, and so does the 
functioning of intentionality. Even ‘the numerous cases that are naturally and 
understandably ranked as cases of theoretical or practical aiming’ (Hua XIX/1, 
392; LI, 563) can be seen as functional responses to our surrounding world. The 
job of the phenomenologist is to explain the essence or Washeit of this being by 
bracketing as much as possible all the natural theoretical and practical attitudes 
that can interfere with the essence.’ The phenomenological ethicist should be 
able to commit herself to become as impersonal as impossible, parenthesize all 
her assumption in order to look into the essence of the lived experience. For 
example, although we know what anxiety is more or less, and there is a manual 
that describes this phenomenon and tells psychotherapists what to do, the 
phenomenological attitude would put aside the assumptions proposed by the 
manual in order to grasp a new description of the phenomenon, that is more 
essential to the phenomenon itself. This seems to be the most scientific way to 
learn from the things themselves, only if we let them speak through their own 


voice. 


Pure phenomenology [...] does not build upon the ground given by trans- 
cendent apperception, of physical and animal, and so of psycho-physical nature, 
it makes no empirical assertions, it propounds no judgments that relate to 
objects transcending consciousness: it establishes no truths concerning natural 
realities. (Hua XIX, 765, 862) 


As a science striving for presuppositionlessness, phenomenology accepts that it 


will be lived as an ongoing crisis (Hua, VI, first part) and indeed seeks to use that 
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crisis as its method and foundation. Phenomenology is the science that takes the 
insolubility of the riddle as foundational and calls for its own ongoing renewal as 
a science (Hua XXVII, 3-13, 43-57). Phenomenological logic and ethics are two 
theoretical and practical sciences that take the problem of objectivity as the critical 
source of their renewal and growth. The ground of logic as the science of reflection 
and ethics as the science of commitment, as presuppositionless disciplines, is that 
of inhibited transcendencies. This means that they are sciences because they inhibit 
any previous assumptions about transcendence in order to describe its intimate 
essence more precisely every time. As Husserl affirms in Logical Investigations I 
‘the content represents what does not lie within it itself’ (Hua XIX 770; En. tr. 866). 


3. Intentional essence 


In the first section of the fifth Logical Investigation Husserl defines consciousness 
as ‘a comprehensive designation for ‘mental acts’ or ‘intentional experiences of 
all sorts’ (Hua XIX, 346; En. tr. 81). He dedicates the following sections to 
explaining what intentional acts are and what makes them intentional. From 
section 20 to 22 he describes the essence of intentional acts meant not as acts in 
which ‘we live’ (Hua XIX, 411; En. tr. 119) but as the phenomena, which appear 
to us when we reflect on them. An intentional essence is that which makes an 
act an objectifying one - that is, an act in which the object is presented to us. 

The primary structure of an intentional essence is comprised of a correlation 
of matter and quality. They are unthinkable separately (Hua XIX, 416; En. tr. 
122) because quality is the way in which matter presents itself, while matter is 
that which the quality presents. ‘Act quality is undoubtedly an abstract aspect 
of the act’ (Hua XIX, 43; En. tr. 212) and the matter is to a certain extent its 
concretum. Using the example given by Husserl in the assertion ‘Tbsen is the 
principal founder of modern dramatic realisnY (Hua XIX, 411; En. tr. 119) the 
content matter relates to Ibsen and the quality is the assertion in which this 
content is presented. Or in the case of a red patch, the matter would be red and 
its quality ‘red’ (where the quotes would stand for ‘representation of’). 


The quality can be combined with every objective reference [...] and only 
determines whether what is already presented in definite fashion is intentionally 
present as wished, asked, posited in judgment etc. The Matter must be that 
element in an act which first gives it reference to an object [...] but also the 
precise way in which it is meant. (Hua XIX, 415; En. tr. 121) 
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The matter is that side of the intentional essence that determines ‘that it grasps 
the object but also as what it grasps it. Yet, ‘the intentional essence does not 
exhaust the act phenomenologically’ (Hua XIX, 416; En. tr. 123). We could not 
speak about intentional essences if ‘the fullness or vividness of the sensuous 
contents’ (Hua XIX, 415; En. tr. 121) did not help to ‘build’ the act. It is fullness 
that causes the act of apprehension (Aufassung) and therefore the intentional 
act. The intentional act can be directed to an object if there is a fullness, a 
concrete object, that stimulates that directness. 

When we examine the intentional essence it seems that there is a sensu- 
ousness that is not exclusively ontological but also emotional. As we will see 
in the next sections it is in fact due to this fullness - that is made of hyletic 
data and is ontologically present for us — that we are stimulated to our inten- 
tional reaction, which is first of all emotional and then epistemological. We 
want to reach out the data and determine the meaning that their presence has 


for us. 


3.1 The matter: ‘What’ and ‘that’ 


What exactly matter is in relation to intentional essence and in relation to the 
fullness that ignites intention is quite problematic, and Husserl will reflect 
throughout his entire career on this problem. I will examine the steps in his 
analysis in the following sections; first I will address the way in which matter 
translates the givens of an object. 

As stated before, matter is ‘that it grasps the object but also [is] what it grasps 
it. Intentional matter is the ‘what’ and ‘that’; that is, matter is the moments and 
pieces through which an object is given. For example: ‘redness’ on one hand, 
and ‘extension’ on the other are two different, but related, parts upon which a 
whole red patch of fabric is founded as an object. Any object is given to us as an 
independent universal individual (redness for example) and a non-independent 
piece (extension for example). Yet while the non-independent piece exists in 
virtue of the independent universal, the latter needs the former in order to 
be complete, because it finds its foundation in the universal (cf. Hua XIX, III; 
LI, 103). The patch of fabric needs extension in order to be a patch of fabric, 
although the patch of fabric can be an object if it lacks of extension. 

For example, the human being is an abstractum and a moment that exists 
because it is founded in its concretum, i.e. the body. This concretum may exist 
independently as a piece or as an independent part that has been separated 
from the whole of which it is a piece. The abstract content human being is 
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a non-independent object that finds in its concretum, ‘body, the place of its 
ontological and epistemological existence. A human being exists in his own 
body and can be conceived only because of its ontological presence. 

Here Husserl seems to reject Brentano, according to whom there are four 
kinds of parts that make the actual object: the logical part, a particular tone of 
green; the physical part, a coloured surface; the collective part, individual as 
assemblage of smaller parts; the metaphysical part, the extension of a surface. In 
fact Husserl reduces these four categories to two — parts and whole. In so doing 
he shows his indebtedness to Stumpf’s’ theory of parts, especially to Stumpf’s 
notion of aggregation and fusion.'° Husserl agrees with Brentano on the fact that 
the object is not a whole that is given to us as an indivisible unity or a platonic 
form; rather, it is comprised of parts or moments. Yet, with Stumpf he claims 
that this unit can be a fusion of parts blended together without a spatial or 
temporal order, but simultaneously as in a melody. We can perceive a coloured 
surface as a whole due to the order of priority through which sensible data are 
aggregated. Following Stumpf, Husserl claims that ‘meanings are moments of 
concrete acts of meanings’ (Hua XIX, 312; En. tr. 506). 

Husserl’s (and our) problem is to understand how a whole is given to us 
and how the parts relate to each other within an intentional essence. The next 
section will focus upon this issue. 


3.2 Theory of parts and whole 


In the third and sixth Logical Investigation Husserl presents two different forms 
of foundation, an ontological and an epistemological foundation, respectively. 
Foundation is the word that Husserl uses to explain the relation between 
non-independent and independent objects (selbststaendige und unselbst- 
staendige Gegenstaende) and concrete and abstract contents (konkrete und 
abstrakte Inhalte). Non-independent objects are also called parts or moments by 
Husserl, whereas independent objects are named pieces or species. The former 
can be concreta and if separated from the whole they might become a whole 
on their own: the leg of a table for example. The latter are relative to the whole 
of which they are part. They are abstract and can be further characterized as a 
genus or a species — i.e. the green of the grass. 


The foundness of an act does not mean that it is built upon other acts in any 
manner whatsoever, but that a founded act by its very nature of kind, is only 
possible as built upon acts of the sort which underlie it, and that, as a result, the 
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objective correlate of the founded act has a universal element of form which can 
only be intuitively displayed by an object in a founded act of this kind. (Hua 
XIX, II 107; En. tr. 235) 


As this quote says, the founding relationship between founding and founded is 
such that the former is always co-present to the latter, as the universal is present 
to the particular or, with an example, the human being to its body. 

Therefore, Husserl mentions two forms of foundation. In the first one the 
categorial act founds sensuous data ontologically. ‘Acts of straightforward 
intuition we called sensuous; founded acts, whether leading back immediately 
or immediately to sense, we called categorial’ (Hua XIX, II, 107; En. tr. 235). 
For example in order for us to call the students of a school ‘students’ we need 
to ascertain that these children attend a school. In this kind of foundation, the 
abstractum, that is, the epistemological category school ontologically founds the 
quality of the children that are not just children but also students. In this case 
the foundation is from an abstractum to a concretum. The category ‘school’ is 
fundamental for the children to be named students. The students have their 
own meaning-content but they can exist as real if they are instantiated in the 
categorial object ‘school, that is, if they are one of the characteristics of the 
school. “The apprehension of a sensuous feature as a feature, or of a sensuous 
form as a form, points to acts which are all founded, and in this case as relational 
kinds of acts’ (Hua XIX, VI, $47, 792; En. tr. 110). 

Whereas ontological foundation moves from the abstractum to the concretum, 
the opposite happens in epistemological foundation. In this case the primary 
object of sensuous intuitions is fundamental for categorial acts. For example 
I need students in order to acknowledge the existence of a school, otherwise 
the school would be just an anonymous building. In this kind of foundation, 
what is foundational identifies what is founded as a whole. “When I say “this”, 
I do not merely perceive, but rather on the basis of the perception a new act 
of intending-this is established that is directed to it and is dependent upon it, 
despite its difference’ (Hua XIX, II, 170; En. tr. 683). 


3.3 Theory of parts and whole: The critical debate” 


According to Nenon (1997) these two forms of foundation ‘coincide in their 
extension because ‘the question foundation is reduced to the questions of the 
most primitive components of acts of consciousness and these components 


are taken to be those which are identified in the direct sense perception of 
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individual object’ (1997: 98) This coincidence comes from the fact that it is 
always the lower complex of acts that founds the higher one. “What is primary 
or most fundamental according to both notions of foundation can coincide?’ 
Lower and higher levels are co-present and they occur together in the same act 
in an undifferentiated way. For example, judgements are based on perceptions 
and the notion ‘human being’ is founded on the concrete body. Nenon (1997), 
with reason, writes that sensuous and categorial as a whole cannot be reduced 
to each other because they are two different forms of objects. 


The concrete objects of sense perception, independent objects that are made of 
sensibly perceptible properties, are what he calls ‘real’ objects. The other objects, 
be they categorial objects in the usual sense such as collections, disjunctions or 
the Sachverhalte to which judgments are directed, or universal objects such as 
redness constituted on the basis of objects given in the primary acts of the sense 
perception. (Nenon 1997: 109) 


Both foundations extensionally coincide with each other - although an inten- 
tional tension remains between the two of them - because the foundation is 
a matter of priority and originality of elements. In the case of the ontological 
foundation, 


the entity as a whole enjoys a kind of priority over any of its constituent parts, 
for they exist in it [...] In the case of the epistemological interpretation of 
foundation by contrast, an element that is capable of being given as a simple real 
thing, a lower order object enjoys priority over a higher-order object founded 
upon it, even if the lower-order object is only a part of what it means to be this 
object. (Nenon 1997: 112) 


Differently from Nenon, Fine (1995) considers the foundation as reducible 
to a foundation of pieces. In agreement with Null (2007) according to whom 
‘every [part] is foundationally connected [...] with every [part]’ (37-69), 
Fine considers the pieces as the sum of the moments that make the object. 
Correira (2004) and Mohanty (2008) disagreed with Fine on this point because 
according to them the founded object is something that cannot exist without 
the definite object. Thus, the whole is not founded on its parts because they 
would not be self-sufficient; the whole needs the parts in order to exist and 
similarly the parts need a whole in order to be parts. There is a law of essence 
or the law of species that Correira cites according to which the whole is the 
whole because of the parts that it employs in order to exist. In section 21 of 
the third Logical Investigation Husserl writes: ‘A is founded upon B if an A can 
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by its essence non exist unless b also exists’ A is founded upon B and any B 
moments not because of the sum of B moments - this sum in fact would be the 
same — but because it exists through its B moments. The whole A exists only if 
B exists. Here existence, be it ontological or epistemological, is what makes the 
whole a whole. In this case the essential law of species seems to describe a circle 
that comes in support to Nenon’s, Correira’s, and Mohanty’s interpretation of 


foundation. 


3.4 From the theory of parts and whole to the noema: Continuing 
the critical debate 


According to Stapleton (1983) Husserl decided to introduce reduction mainly 
due to the ontological problematic raised in the theory of parts and whole. “The 
transcendental reduction is merely a variation and an extension of the logical 
reduction in which eidetic rationality completes itself by following out the 
theory of wholes and parts from the LI to the conclusion that transcendental 
consciousness alone can be conceived as the ultimate “concretum’, that which is 
truly self-sufficient in the order of being’ (cited in Crowell 1997: 14). 

Differently from Stapelton, Crowell argues that the transcendental question 
is a question of being a meaning. According to this interpretation transcen- 
dental consciousness exists as a unit of validity or Seinsgeltung (1997: 23). The 
reduction is motivated by the need to recover the Seinsgeltung of the world 
(1997: 24) and this unit of validity exists as a condition of possibility for knowing 
the world (Crowell 1997: 26). For Crowell the ontology of meaning represents 
the normative connection between being and meaning. In contrast Stapelton 
regards this gap as a logico-ontological one (Crowell 1997: 25). Husserl’s 
notion of ‘founding’ is not exclusively epistemological because it is not only the 
categorial that determines the sensuous. “The condition for the possibility of 
the objects’ existence lies in the their necessarily correlation with other objects’ 
(Stapleton, cited in Crowell 1997: 25) Constitution is a logical phenomenon that 
is ‘unintelligible from a worldly perspective since worldly concepts presuppose 
[...] an ontological concept of reality’ (ibid.: 11). The logical pieces integrate 
the concreta in the emotional (as Gemiit) animation and understanding of the 
concreta itself (ibid.: 116). 

According to Hickerson (2007: 105) the riddle of foundation can be solved 
through an Aristotelian reading that is to a certain extent indebted to James’ 
theory of fringes. According to Hickerson, James emphasized the things or 
events that exist in realty are treated as characters or phenomena emptied 
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of their contents. Things are given to us as actual forms void of their actual 
contents. Things are given to us in the form of pieces, that is as properties instan- 
tiated in a mental act. They belong to the object, and the ideal object, the Objekt 
iiberhaupt, as atemporal and universal existence, could not exist independently 
of these properties. For this reason it is vital to keep the distinction between 
abstracta and concreta, pieces and moments in place since they are codependent 
parts of the same. Every intentional act corresponds to a mental object animated 
by sensations. Intentionality is whatever is perceived through changes in an 
actual (reellen) content. Sensation represents this real content that is given to the 
subject and intentionality is exactly what makes us able to perceive the reellen 
and give it to us in the form of a whole. This form of intentionality is triggered 
by emotional awakening. We are struck by sensuous pieces and this makes our 
ego — as Langrebe remarked (1981) - a sensuous one. That is why we cannot say 
that the piece founds the whole through the moments, or the moments found 
the whole through the pieces, because foundation is a double game in which 
the pieces can be objectified because of the moments, but at the same time the 
moments can be triggered because of the pieces. All this is possible because the 
pieces are an actual ontological instantiations within the phenomenon. This 
means that every meaning has a theoretical structure that is normative in itself 
and is embedded in any moment of the essence. This is what triggers the circle 
of founding and founded. 


3.5 Noesis and noema 


In Ideas the whole, designating the founding-being-founded process, is framed 
within the theory of noetic and noematic correlation.’ The literature on this 
point is very voluminous. Here I will synthesize only a part of it; my goal is to 
clarify what kind of directionality and relationality exists between abstractum 
and concretum, and what quality of force belongs to intentional act and grounds 
ethical science. 

We can divide the literature into two main groups, the intensional and inten- 
tional literature, which I will describe below. This latter can still be broken down 
into two other groups, one which interprets the foundation as directionality 
from concretum to abstractum, and vice versa instead for the other. 

In his twelve theses’? Follesdal emphasizes the intensional character of 
the noema. Indeed, he considers the noema as an abstractum founded in the 
concretum; the noema is the generalization of meaning. On this same line, 


14 


Smith and MclIntyre’s celebrated interpretation regards the noema as an 
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intentional content, ontologically distinct from the object (meant as intended 
object). Husserl explicitly claimd in Ideas I (Hua III, 205; En. tr. 115) that the 
predicates we attribute to real objects are different from those we use to describe 
noemata. The noema is an intentional abstract entity that can only be expressed 
as a generalization of meaning. In the same way to Follesdal, Drummond 
regards the noema as the intended object which presents itself in many ways (or 
manifold of phases) for each of these phases there is an identifiable object meant 
as the intended object in the concrete act!> (Drummond 1990: 143). 

According to the intensional interpretation, the noema is the content of the 
object and not the real object (Hua XIX, V, §§20-22). It bears a relational or 
referential character that depends on the meanings and is always expressed 
through language. In fact, it is its Sinn that assigns the predicates (qualities and 
predicates) to the thetic component of the real object (Hua III, 124) through its 
referential or representational character. The noema establishes a relation with 
the sensory data of the real object and with the noesis, the thetic component 
of the real object (Hua III, §85). The thetic component assigns a meaning to 
these data by means of the referential character of the Sinn, which animates the 
contents. Following this stance, noema is the presentation of what is given by 
sensation and translated into the abstract meaning of the physical phenomenon. 
The concretum is sublimated into the abstractum, since this is the only quality 
that our minds can bear. 

Gurwitsch’s position can be ascribed to the second interpretative group. In 
fact, he considers the noema as ‘an incarnate meaning’ (Gurwitsch 1970). The 
noema is interpreted as the immediate correlate of perceptual consciousness. 
The noema cannot be the physical object because the physical object appears to 
us in many different moments; neither can the ideal entity be correlated to any 
moment of perception (although it is not ontologically distinct from moments 
of perception), because otherwise the ideal entity would lack of its unitarity. 
The noema is a complex of momentary noemata. The intentional essence 
corresponds to a perceptual apprehension that grasps the identical object in a 
particular manner of appearances (Drummond 1990: 144). The noema is at the 
same time the interpretation of the sensuous matter and the sensuous matter as 
it is grasped in its momentary perceptual phase. 

According to Gurwitsch, there are two variations at the basis of Husserl’s 
theory of the noema. The first variation is between the appearances and the 
object: the object is given in many appearances that vary although the object 
remains the same. The sensuous appearance corresponds to the sensuous 


noema, that is, to the perceived object given in many phases as hyletic data. 
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This object in itself is different from the outer object because it is a complex 
of momentary noemata or appearances of sense. ‘Every particular perception 
is one-sided apprehension of the thing perceived [...] one sided perception is 
encountered as identically the same over and against the mentioned possible 
variation concerning its manner of appearance (Gurwitsch in Drummond, 
1990: 242). The second variation is between the sensuous content and the 
appearances. The sensuous content remains the same but the appearances 
change (ibid.: 248). 

According to Gurwitsch, the constancy hypothesis explains the constitution 
of a constant meaninng despite the two orders of variations. According to 
Gurwitsch in fact, whole and parts are the result of an identical unit that is given 
in many appearances. This giveness is possible because there is a psychophysical 
condition (a concretum) that affects and causes the sensuous appearance through 
mediation of hyletic datum (Drummond 1990: 152-9). Thus, the noesis, as a 
perceptual apprehension, is caused and mediated by hyletic data. Consequently, 
the sense data are coordinated elements relating to corresponding objectiive 
stimuli. According to Gurwitsch there is a ‘pure X devoid of all predicates and 
determinations’ (Hua III, §131) which is carrier of sense or predicates because 
it constitutes, as Husserl says in Psychologische Phaenomenologie section 35, 
the substratum pole which calls for attributes. We have many attributes for the 
same substratum because of the Deckung (coincidence) (Husserl 1973, §50) of 
Xs. This coincidence constitutes an inter-monadic system of beliefs that obey 
the law of conformity in a sense that is announced by the laws of similarity and 
Praegnanz (Husserl 1973, $147). This system is ordered and clarified in its forms 
and contents by a formal logic (Pradikate) and a correlative formal ontology 
(Inbegriff). 

For Gurwitsch the noema is the incarnated meaning taken as an intermo- 
nadic system of beliefs of appearances held together by a substratum, a principle 
of conformity to a sense that prescribes a predicate and a meaning consistent to 
each appearance.’° 

Dreyfus makes a partial critique of Gurwitsch’s interpretation: for Dreyfus 
the noema is neither a real physical object nor an ideal content, but it is an ideal 
entity correlated with every act of perception. “The noema is not, in a strict sense, 
perceived, since only a physical object can be perceived. It is, however, percep- 
tually given and can be thematized in a special act of attending to the perceptual 
object - Gurwitsch’s version of the phenomenological reduction’ (1974: 98). 

The momentary and concrete perceptual noema is the appearance of the 
object (the object as it is intended). Consequently, we cannot ever have a 
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complete and adequate grasp of the object, but we can aim at an infinite complex 
of momentary noemata. As we can see from the following quotation, the object 
is not the real physical object, although it is not ontologically distinct from it. 


Originally there are words (Bedeuten and Bedeutung) related only to the 
linguistic sphere, that of ‘expressing’ It is, however, almost unavoidable and at 
the same time important advance to widen the meaning of these words and 
modify them appropriately, so that they in a certain way are applicable to the 
whole noetic-noematic sphere: that is to all acts, whether they are intertwined 
with expressing acts or not”. (Ideas I, cited in Bernet, Welton and Zavota 2005: 
162) 


As this passage shows, expressive meaning is an aspect of the object; it is 
an intensional entity distinct from the expressive act and the referent of the 
expression.’’ Thus the expressive meaning is not the same as the perceptual 
fulfilment. The perceptual sense as such ‘becomes an emptily intending inter- 
pretation of the sensuous contents and independent of the existence of the 
object, thereby losing its very character as a fulfillment which presents the 
actually existing object. Indeed this perceptual interpretive sense, within what is 
to be fully realized perceptual fulfillment is itself in need of fulfillment’ (Dreyfus 
1974: 147) Perceptual fulfilment is not a fulfilment anymore: to become so it 
needs to be anchored to an incarnate meaning - in Gurwitsch’s sense - which 
is ideally and ontologically close to the object. To break the infinite regress 
we need a new notion of fulfilling sense. The fulfilling sense as an intuitive 
sense locatable in fulfilling acts does not coincide with perceptual fulfilment 
otherwise the fulfilling acts would lose their sense and would be carrier of an 
empty interpretative intention of sensuous contents. In this context Dreyfus 
cites this passage of Logical Investigations, ‘One need only say it and everyone 
must admit: the intentional object of a presentation is the selfsame (Derselbe) as 
its real outer object’ (cited in Dreyfus 1980: 201). 

For Dreyfus this intuitive sense is the reference to the Bedeutung considered 
as its real object. The noema is the object as it is intended, the appearance or 
ideal entity which refers to the expressive meaning as its matter of facts: ‘If 
one wished to defend a theory of intentionality according to which every act 
has an object, one would be free to utilize this indeterminacy of the notion of 
intentional object, and to identify the sense of the act with its intentional object. 
Intentional object would then mean the same as what we have been calling 
the idea correlate of the act, and the essential correlation of act and object 
demanded by the intentionalist thesis would be assured. [...] Husserl modifies 
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Brentano’s usage and uses the expression intentional correlate or intentional 
object as such to refer to the Bedeutung, and the expression “intentional object” 
to refer to the reference rather than the sense’ (Dreyfus’ doctoral dissertation 
cited in Hickerson 2007: 86). 

To conclude, for Dreyfus the noema is the reference, that is, the ideal object 
in its relation to a fulfilment. Differently from both Gurwitsch and Smith and 
McIntyre, the noema is not sense because sense is empty. Instead, the noema is 
a pure referential bridge between a given sense and its appearances. 

Finally, Drummond, commenting critically on the preceding literature, 
proposes we think of the noema and the outer object not as a whole-part structure 
but rather as an identity-in-manifolds analysis. In other words, he considers the 
noema and the object as ontologically and epistemologically separated from each 
other. “Thus, identity-in-manifolds analysis cannot be reduced to whole/parts 
analysis as Gurwitsch argues’ (Drummond 1990: 151) Drummond following on 
Gurwitsch proposes that the relationship between the noema and the outer object 
be interpreted as a relationship between abstractum and concretum, but differ- 
ently from Gurwitsch he separates this structure from the theory of parts and 
whole. For Drummond it is only in the abstractum/concretum relationship that 
we can properly grasp the dynamism and simultaneity of the perceptual process. 

Consequently, Drummond proposes four conditions that redefine the 
relationship between the outer object and the noema according to which: 
‘1. it views the noema as the object precisely as intended in the act, 2. It under- 
stands the noema to be an abstractum, but, 3. It denies that the noema is an 
abstract entity ontologically distinct from the intended object; and 4. It defines 
the relation between abstractum and concretum as other that a whole-part 
relationship (Drummond 1990: 143). 

Drummond redefines the relation between object and noema as a relation 
in which there is no ontological and epistemological distinction between the 
object which is intended and the object as it is intended. “The intended object 
is the identical object which in the course of the entire experience presents 
itself in a manifold of phases, for each of which there is an identifiable “object 


> 


as intended in the concrete act” (Drummond 1990: 143). Drummond invites 
us ‘to explore the possibility of viewing the object as intended not as a whole of 
noematic parts but as an identity presented in a manifold of noematic phases, an 
identity in which is neither reducible to the manifold nor ontologically distinct 
from it (Drummond 1990: 143). 

In this sense Drummond partially follows but modifies Gurwitsch’s 


description of the noema by taking into consideration another angle of the 
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debate: time and horizons. According to Drummond, the first variation 
described by Gurwitsch does not necessarily imply a variation. Appearances 
and the object remain the same, but the object is actually given in its appear- 
ances. It is the sensuous content that changes because it is affected by 
psychophysical conditions which are present to us within a temporal horizon. 
Drummond argues that ‘whole/parts analysis is essentially static (1990: 151), 
whereas the perceptual process is dynamic. “The perceptual process, then, as a 
process, as a movement from absence to presence and presence to absence in 
time, cannot be described in an exclusively whole/parts analysis [...] The thing 
transcends the manifold in which it is given’ (Drummond 1990: 151) because 
‘the appearances horizonally intended are infinite in number and cannot be 
exhaustively intended within any perceptual phase or perception (Drummond 
1990: 152). 

The sensuous giveness which appears to us is given to us through a 
movement in which the x has the ability to come to presence in a more precise 
determination in the course of a temporally extended experience (Drummond 
1990: 154). Henceforth Drummond openly agrees on Gurwitsch’s second 
variation according to which there is an x or a substratum that remains 
identical while its predicate changes. ‘“Gurwitsch is correct in his claim that 
the theory of neutral contents presupposes a form of constancy-hypothesis 
[...] What should be considered is the experienced sensible whole and the 
part should be defined in terms of its functional significance for that whole’ 
(ibid.: 159). The abstractum (the manifolds as the higher-order non sensible 
properties) calls for predicates that are mediated by the concreta or hyletic 
data subjected to the objective stimuli of our body and the horizontal flow in 
which they are given. “These properties can be apperceptively presented in a 
perception only horizonally, by passive association with previous experiences 
of constant conjunction, of causation, and so forth’ (ibid.: 160). The substratum 
is an abstractum that is neither ontologically nor epistemologically distinct 
from the object as it is intended and its properties or concreta are animated 
by the noesis or perceptual apprehension (ibid.: 67-9). The noesis is caused 
or mediated exactly by the hyletic data coordinated to our psychophysical 
conditions. For example, in a perception of a flock, seeing a flock is the 
substrate, that is, a higher order organization, while the apprehension of each 
ship belongs to the lower sensuous content that appears in the perception in a 
horizontal way. 

Therefore, Drummond takes the distance both from the Fregean reading 
of the noema that influenced Follesdal, Smith and McIntyre and from the 
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Gurwitschean one too. On the one hand the noema is not ontologically distinct 
from the object as intended, on the other hand the object that appears as 
incarnated meaning is the same as the object which is intended. In both cases 
intention, considered in a horizontal way, makes the relationship between the 
object and the noema a dynamic relationship between manifold in stead of a 
static whole/parts relation. 

In the next sessions we will describe from a genetic point of view how the x 
of the noematic sense comes to existence in a dynamic ontological and episte- 
mological substratum and we will show why that substratum constitutes the a 
priori condition for the possibility of an ethical science 


3.6 Co-foundation, entelechy and hyletic intention 


Here I want to reflect briefly on the noetic-noematic and parts-whole structure 
as it relates to human beings. 

We, as human beings, are combined together and come to have a sense and 
to be sense for each other in a way similar to the above mentioned structures. 
We are moments and pieces, as well as sensuous matter that constantly calls for 
both emotional and epistemological predicates . This is the sense of teleological 
community and harmony of monads that Husserl describes and which will 
be addressed in Chapters 7 and 9. The community is the substratum for us as 
humanity. It is the absolute that constitutes the condition for the possibility of 
our being human. Our living human bodies offer another example of parts of 
the whole ‘community’ to which we belong. We found this community and we 
are founded by it, as abstracta and concreta. Each of us occupies a specific place 
in time and space according to an essential law that we are called to infinitely 
unfold. Our telos, or unknown x, constantly calls for predicates that are dynamic 
parts’* that can found and be founded by the whole to which we belong. This is 
the necessity that defines our essence within community. 


4, Hyletic or practical intentionality 


In this section we will revisit what matter is in relation to its substratum and 
temporality. We will examine passages from Logical Investigations and Ideas, 
this time with an eye to the implications that these two concepts can have for 
the definition of matter. 
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4.1 The problem of the matter in Logical Investigations 


In the fifth Logical Investigation, sections 11-20 Husserl describes matter as a 
principium individuationis that determines the ‘itself’ of the object in relation 
to the subject. Matter is not an inert substance; rather, it is what is determined 
in a lived experience. In sections 20 and 21 Husserl explains the matter of an 
object as that property of being presentable or being qualified (415-16). Matter 
is that which gives us the basis for any relationship with objectivity. “The matter 
must be that element in an act which first gives it reference to an object, [...] 
The matter — to carry clearness a little further - is that peculiar side of an act’s 
phenomenological content that not only determines that it grasps the object 
but also as what it grasps it, the properties, relations, categorial forms that 
itself attributes to it’ (Hua XIX, 415; En. tr. 121). It is matter that drives how 
the content of an act will be determined in its quality. The matter determines 
the quality as much as the quality determines the matter. The matter and the 
quality represent the object from a sensuous and interpretative perspective. ‘It 
is the act’s matter that makes its object counts as this object and no other, it is 
the objective, interpretive sense which serves [...] as basis for the act’s quality’ 
(Hua XIX, 416; En. tr. 122). Husserl writes in the sixth Logical Investigation, 
section 43 that existence belongs to the matter of the object, which supports the 
signitive matter and the signitive act. In the case of objects Husserl defined as 
non existent, like values or numbers, the concept that corresponds to the matter 
of such an object is ‘the first application of fullness as such, in the identifying 
accommodation of ‘corresponding intuition to a signitive intention (Hua XIX, 
VI, 84; En. tr., 239). In this case the matter and its sensuous presence in the act 
will be given from the function it exerts on the reproduction of thought, as a 
permanent substrate that enables this function. 

How ought we understand the terms Husserl uses here in relation to matter: 
function, determination, and apprehension? It seems that attached to matter 
there is a kind of activity that enables objectivation. An intentional act is an 
objectifying act because its intentional essence, the combination of quality and 
matter, is such that matter founds the quality which determines the content in 
a specific way (Hua XIX, V, §23). The reference to an object is what makes the 
object a meant object and makes its matter represented matter. 

This objectifying activity is the form of subject-oriented-intentionality that 
can possibly be unfolded because on its side the pre-predicative matter founds 
the quality and accordingly, the quality finds a way to make the matter appre- 
hendable. If we had nothing to apprehend the apprehension would not be 
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possible; therefore the matter is a permanent substrate that allows any appre- 
hension. “The appearance of the state of affairs is grounded on the appearance 
of the sensuous concretum’ (Seron 2003: 252). 

Husserl terms the way in which the matter determines itself in the quality 
and gives quality the ground to determine itself proto-affection and proto- 
apprehension. The ontological coexistence of matter and quality are expressed 
in their way of being foundationally present in the act and determining 
themselves in an understandable meaning. The object is what is constituted 
in the phenomenon. As Husserl will claim in the section 6 of Experience and 
Judgment, “The theory of pre-predicative experience. of precisely that which 
gives in advance the most original substrates in objective self-evidence, is the 
proper first element of the phenomenological theory of judgment’ (1973: 27). 
Being present in the act involves a temporal presence that is different from 
the sense of objective time that we take for granted in our natural life. It is 
exactly this sense of the permanence of matter we will explore in the next 


section. 


4.1.1 The problem of matter in Ideas: The genesis of the noema 
In “Thing and Space’ (Hua XVI) Husserl already describes the genesis of the 


noema as a system of strata grouped around a central core or around an objective 
sense (Hua XVI, 222, $89). As Ricoeur put it, the noema as ‘the reappearance 
of the real object’ (Ricoeur 1970: 314) constitutes the way in which matter gives 
itself to us in a system of interpretative data. 

In “Thing and Space’ Husserl explains that the giveness of the object is 
first of all as a self-presenting (Selbst-stellend) object, which is different from 
representational (darstellend) perception. Husserl describes the matter as a 
bodily presence that appears to us as a self-presenting object with a spatial and 
material form. The bodily thing is a schema of partial appearances that are 
meant, ensouled or animated by interpretative apprehension (Hua XVI, $45). 
Appearances are self-presenting and then representable as wholes due to the 
lawfulness that underlies them and makes them appear according to specific 
schemas (Hua XVI, §§80; in particular En. tr. 280-1). Here ‘lawfulness’ pertains 
especially to the laws of association and the notion of time. 

The appearance of the thing occurs in two layers: first, we have the 
space-form, filled with Empfidungen (sensuous qualities) associated with each 
other in accordance with kinaesthetic lawfulness (Hua XVI, $§72-3), the 


temporal schema. This schema orders appearances in a system of retentions and 
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protentions (Hua XVI, $80) to which is attached a sensuous fullness which fills 
the form of the appearance with its matter according to the a priori possibilities 
that the kinetic determination of that object requires (Hua XVI, §38). The 
second layer may be called the layer of causal properties and is concerned with 
substantial-causal reality. This level of res materialis bridges to the first layer and 
interprets the matter of the first layer (the appearance of that object) according 
to a specific genus. 

This structure describes a functionality that will be crucial for Husserl’s 
genetic definition of intentionality because it shows the ongoing presence of the 
lawfulness proper to pre-predicative being and which defines the matter. 

In sections 95 to 100 Husserl describes the constitution of noematic strata. 
Once reduced, the sensuous data can become components of the complete 
mental process of intentive functions because ‘they present themselves as 
stuffs or intentive formings, or sense-bestowings belonging to different levels’ 
(Hua XVI, section §85; in particular En. tr. 203). The layers of the noema 
and its noetic correlates depend upon the level of these intentive formations. 
According to the kind of objectivation, ordered by eidetically lawful hierarchical 
foundation (Hua XVI, $$100-13), layers will be more simple or more complex. 

“The sensuousness - which comprises feelings and drives have their own 
unity’ (Hua XVI, 205). “The experienced physical thing proper provides the 
mere “This’, an empty X which becomes the bearer of [...] determinations. 
This form of calling seems to be the ultimate sense of practical intentionality. 
Indeed, this index or empty X, which in social ethics we will call inner telos 
or vocation, calls for data that subordinate one to the other and create a unity 
of sensuousness that wraps around that call. Then as scientists we reduce 
and determine this unit in a functional interpretation. There is ‘a unity of 
construing [...] grounded in the essence of those construings, to make up a 
unity of construings, grounded in the essence of various unities of construing’ 
(Hua XVI, $41; in particular En. tr. 88). These data are not only hyletic but 
mental too, exactly like the noetic and noematic correlations. ‘It must be 
borne clearly in mind that the Data of sensation which exercise the function of 
adumbrations of color, of smoothness, of shape, etc. (the function of presen- 
tation) are, of essential necessity, entirely different from color simpliciter, 
smoothness simpliciter, shaper simpliciter, and, in short, form all kinds of 
moments belonging to the physical things. The adumbrations, though called 
by the same name, of essential necessity is not of the same genus as the one 
to which the adumbrated belongs. The adumbrating is a mental process’ (Hua 
XVI, 41; En. tr. 88) “Thus there emerges a fundamentally essential difference 
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between being as a mental process and being as a physical thing’ (Hua XVI 
42, 89). 

These two passages are particularly important first because they show how 
sensous data, the lowest level of matter, are a primitive form of directness or 
intention that calls for the constitution of the phenomenon. Secondly these 
passages illustrate how, for Husserl, these data adumbrate themselves and 
by so doing turn themselves into an act and content at the same time. This 
means that their foundational role is at once ontological and epistemological. 
Sensuous data are a mental process, both an act and a being as a physical 
thing. This coexistence is possible, because as we will see in the next section 
and as Drummond (citation) remarked, perceptual time is different from 


linear time. 


4.1.2 The matter of feelings and sentiments 


Since our investigation relates to the field of Gemiit (heart or emotion), I 
think it is important to explore the following questions: Does Husserl make a 
distinction between the matter of feelings and sentiments, on the one hand, and 
the matter that relates to cognitive contents on the other? Is the former kind of 
matter an intentional essence or is it purely hyletic matter? 

Section 15 of the fifth Logical Investigation is almost entirely dedicated to this 
question and through his answer Husserl clarifies his position in relation to the 
intentional essence of sentiments and feelings. 

In this section Husserl addresses Brentano's and Stumpf’s positions on this 
point and then turns to explicate his view on intentionality of feelings and senti- 
ments. According to Brentano, the intentional essence describes what the act 
does when consciousness tends toward something. In the act of love something 
is loved, in the act of knowing there’s something that is known, in the desire 
something is desired, and so on (Hua XIX, LI V, $10). This leads Husserl, like 
Brentano, to state that representation is a necessary character of the intentional 
essence. ‘Nothing can be judged about, nothing can likewise be desired, nothing 
can be hoped or feared, if it not presented’ (Hua XIX, 370; En. tr. 97). This is 
Husserl quoting Brentano at the end of section 10. 

Yet differently from Brentano, Husserl states that ‘we take intentional 
relation, understood in purely descriptive fashion, as an inward peculiarity of 
certain experiences, to be essential feature of “psychical phenomena’ or “acts” 
[...] That not all experiences are intentional is proved by sensations and sensa- 
tional complexes’ (Hua XIX, 368-9; En. tr. 96-7). 
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From this passage it is clear that both Husserl and Brentano agree that repre- 
sentation is a fundamental feature of intentionality but sentiments and feelings 
do not share this feature because their reference to their contents ‘are neither 
referred to, not intentionally objective, in the whole’ (Hua XIX, 369; En. tr. 97). 

Thus, intentionality or the intentional reference is not determined by repre- 
sentation in itself but by the ability of the object to self-represent itself as a whole 
and accordingly to be a self-giving object. ‘Intentional experiences have the 
peculiarity of directing themselves in varying fashion to presented object, but 
they do so in an intentional sense. An object is referred to or aimed at in them, 
and in presentative or judging or other fashion (Hua XIX, 372; En. tr. 98). The 
core sense of intentional acts flowfrom representation. 

For this reason Husserl criticizes Brentano’s sense of intuitive representation. 
If the object were given as a whole to the subject, we would fall into some form 
of psychologism. ‘It is always quite questionable to say that perceived, imagined, 
asserted or desired objects (etc.) enter consciousness [...] or to say conversely 
that “consciousness” or “the ego” enters into this or that sort of relation to them’ 
(Hua XIX, LI V, 372; En. tr. 98), “The object is a conscious datum’, “is immanent 
in consciousness” [...] being conscious (bewusst) here means something quite 
different [...].! 

The intentional act does not imply a split between consciousness on one hand 
and the intentional object on the other (Hua XIX, LI V, §12b). Consciousness is 
immanent in the act itself and the act as such is what consciousness lives (Hua 
XIX, LI V, 377). 

Once more intentionality is not determined by a form of directionality that 
goes from the subject to the object or vice versa (concreta to abstracta), because 
both directions are co-present. Intentionality accompanies the act; it is that with 
which the act constitutes itself in a particular form of time. 

As Husserl wrote, there is no ‘ego as a relational center’ (Hua XIX, LI V, 376; 
En. tr. 100)” (12b), but there is the ‘I that lives in the act. [...] The idea of the 
ego may be specially ready to come to the fore, or rather to be recreated anew, 
but only when it is really so recreated, and built into our act, do we refer to the 
object in a manner to which something descriptively ostensible corresponds’ 
(Hua XIX, LI V, 376; En. tr. 100). 

In the act we discover the correlation of whole-I and whole-act: ‘we have 
here in the actual experience described, a correspondingly complex act which 
presents the ego, on the one hand, and the presentation, judgment, wish etc. of 
the moment, with its relevant subject matter’ (Hua XIX, LI V, 376; En. tr. 100). 
“The peculiarity of intending, of referring to what is objective, in a presentative 
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or other analogous fashion (Hua XIX, LI V, 378; En. tr. 101) means that the 
intention is what is self-given or meant; that is, an intuitive representation in 
which the object is given to subject as a whole (a universal instantiation) and 
as part of the stream of lived experience of the consciousness. The object is 
given as a conceptual presentation determined as a whole in an ideal or logical 
concept. “The term intention hits off the peculiarity of acts by imaging them to 
“aim” at something [...] In talking of ‘acts’ on the other hand, we must steer clear 
of the word’s original meaning: all thought of activity must be rigidly excluded’ 
(Husserl’s emphasis, Hua XIX, LI V, 379; En. tr. 103). Intentionality is the act, 
but the act is no meant in a traditional way as the act of the I that imparts a 
directionality to the object or vice versa. 

The sense of the intentional act here is deeply intertwined with the notion 
of representation we described above and with the notion of horizon, as we 
will see in the next section. Representation is the ideal whole that determines 
itself while giving itself sensuously to us; it is the whole that we determine as a 
meaning. Therefore, when Husserl writes that ‘we cannot avoid distinguishing a 
narrower and wider concept of intention’ (Hua XIX, LI V, 379; En. tr. 103) and 
that sentiments are paradoxically not intentional, but are intentional at the same 
time, he is restating his theory of intentionality as simultaneously practical and 
reflexive. Intentionality is what is in the flow of data and what determines this 
flow; the difference between the two is only temporal and not epistemological 
or ontological (we will explain why in $3.2.1). Additionally, as Fisette (2009) 
remarked, Husserl is taking a position in the long-standing debate between 
Stumpf and Brentano that began in 1899 and ended with Brentano’ death in 
1916. 

u that are interwoven with those objects. Sentiments are not intentional 
because we do not have a real object to feel. Sentiments are not given as a whole 
because of the representations with which they are interwoven. “They are not 
acts <intentional acts>, but are constituted through them’ (Hua XIX, 390; En. tr. 
109). 

On the one hand this means that Husserl presents sentiments as interwoven 
with representations even when they are given as non-independent moments. 
The objects are entangled with or are comprised of representations, even the 
feelings with which we feel objects are made of representations. On the other 
hand, ‘feeling considered in itself, involves nothing intentional, that it does not 
point beyond itself to a felt object’ (Hua XIX, 388; En. tr. 107), meaning that an 
intentional act of feeling holds an object within its own structure; namely, the 
sentiment itself given in the form of a represented unity. “We can only direct 
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ourselves feelingly to objects that are presented to us by interwoven presenta- 
tions [...] only its union with a representation gives it a certain relation to an 
object’ (Hua XIX, 388; En. tr. 107). “The special essence of pleasure demands 
a relation to something pleasing [...] They all owe they intentional relation to 
certain underlying presentations’ (Hua XIX, 390; En. tr. 109). 

In this passage Husserl is describing the same relationship we discussed 
above: abstracta and concreta are interrelated but we name them differently 
because they imply two different temporal viewpoints. Emotions as sensory 
feelings and emotions as reflective emotions are given at once as a phenomenon. 
We need friends in order to define and feel what friendship is; vice versa, friends 
need friendship in order to be felt or recognized as friends. 

For Husserl emotions are intentional because their intentional reference 
owes something to certain underlying representations. At the same time these 
representations are not independent of emotions; rather, they are temporally 
interwoven with emotions. In the description of intentional acts, as well as in 
the theory of parts and whole, we need to set aside causal or temporal relation- 
ships as traditionally meant. There is no before and after or cause and effect 
- unless we logically reconstruct the data belonging to a given phenomenon. 
Instead, there is a co-foundation in which the parts appear as a systematic unit; 
that is, a unit that is at once epistemologically and ontologically determined. 

Combining the example of friendship in section 2 with the example mentioned 
in the paragraph above, we would arrive at the following comparison: a club 
needs members in order to be a club, similarly my friendships need friends in 
order to be considered friendships. Also, from the other direction, members 
need a club in order to be considered members, similarly friends need friendship 
in order to be friends. Therefore, ‘the relation between founding (underlying) 
presentation and founded act cannot be correctly described by saying that the 
former produces the latter’ (Hua XIX, 390; En. tr. 108). Emotions are not inten- 
tional because they are triggered by sensory-feelings, as if they were an effect or 
an aftermath produced by sensory feelings. Rather, they are intentional because 
they are interwoven with sensory feelings and these sensory feelings bring about 
the instantiations of a feeling (friends, to use the example above) that allows us 
to name it as such and to recognize in it the whole of its sensory parts. Emotions 
and sensory-feelings relate to each other in the same way as parts relate to the 
whole ‘these relations are purely presentational: we first have an essentially new 
type of intention [...] Instead of representing a pleasant property of the object, 
it <the stimulus of pleasure> is referred merely to the feeling subject, or is itself 
presented and pleases’ (Hua XIX, LI V, 395; En. tr. 111). Joy concerning some 
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happy event is certainly an act. But this act which is not merely an intentional 
character, but a concrete and therefore a complex experience does not merely 
hold in its unity an idea of the happy event and an act-character of liking that 
relates to it; a sensation of pleasure attaches to the idea (Hua XIX, LI V, 394; En. 
tr. 110). Here we have two kinds of representations present: the representation 
with which feeling joy is given and the representation to which this feeling of joy 
is attached. The sensuous and the conceptual, the natural (subjective) and the 
phenomenological (or scientific) ones are given simultaneously. “The formation 
and use of our expressions will at times therefore point to sensory contents, at 
time to act-intentions, so giving rise to the equivocations in question (Hua XIX, 
LI V, 396; En. tr. 111). 

So we have a form of sensuous or practical intention that is more evident in 
sentiments and feelings than in thoughts and meanings. This intention coexists 
with the theoretical or conceptual intention that determines the meaning by 
reflecting on the object. The reference is intentional and is possible where there 
is a whole or where something is relatable. We need to avoid equivocations 
about the reference and the content. We need to clarify the boundaries of what is 
ideal versus real, phenomenological versus natural. In the first edition of Logical 
Investigations Husserl does not yet have the tools to keep these boundaries clear; 
we must wait until 1908 with the introduction of the epoché and reduction to 


have a clear distinction between the phenomenological and natural. 


4,2 Practical intentionality or intentionality of matter 


In Manuscript E III 5 (Hua XV, 593-7), Husserl introduces the expression 
impulsive intentionality (Triebintentionalitaet) as a pre-direct, non volitive and 
essentially egoless form of intention. ‘I have introduced it not as an egoic 
intentionality (characterized in the widest sense intentionality of willing) but 
as founded in a Ichlose passivity’ (Universale Teleologie) impulse that moves 
everyone from the inside. “The pure hyle is somehow without (Manuscript C 
IV, 18). 

The primal hyle (Ur-hyle), which Husserl calls Stoff (stuff) corresponds to 
undifferentiated material, which accompanies the development of hyle. For 
example, a house appears to me in a manifold of appearances that gather 
chaotic hyletic matter into an intelligible form (Hua XVI, 49-50). “The proper 
appearance and the improper appearance are not separate things; they are 
united in the appearance in the broader sense’ (Hua XVI, 49). Real and ideal, 
the intuitive and the conceptual are given all at once. “This the real appearance 
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is not presentational, although it does indeed make its object known in 
a certain way’ (Hua XVI, 50). ‘Only what is presented is perceived, given 
intuitively: 

What Husserl calls ‘hidden intentionality’ (Hua XVI, 21) is a part of that 
practical intention that comes into being as the primal hyle presents itself 
and gives itself intuitively. This form of intentionality, properly speaking, is 
not phenomenological because it prepares the ground for phenomenological 
reflection, as it is both pre-reflective and passive (Hua XL, 366; En tr. 21). Yet, 
we cannot conclude that it is not intentional at all or does not relate to what 
is phenomenologically intentional. We would not be able to reflect on any 
meaning or intentional essence if the matter, both hyletic and essential, did not 
present itself. This is the form of intentionality through which we can frame 
the dynamic pre-reflective dialogue between consciousness and hyle. ‘Purely 
through their (prehyletic data) own essence and in passing from one mode 
to the other, they found the consciousness of the unity and of the sameness 
of what is given to consciousness in them’ (Hua XL, 366; En tr. 21) There is ‘a 
background lived-experience’ that ‘finds’ a way to become ‘sameness’ or ‘unit’ or 
‘present’ (Hua XL, 366; En tr. 21). 

‘Primordiality is a system of impulses. This intentionality has its trans- 
cendent “goal”, in the primordiality as proper goal’ (E III 5, cited. in Paci 260-2). 
This I-ness intentionality comes to being as a Triebsystem (system of instincts). 
It strikes the I - first as a biological body and then as a volitional one - in the 
form of impulses that animate the matter and stimulate its interpretative side. In 
this way, the hyletic matter becomes given (F I 24, 41b). “There is continuously 
a prima hyle there and it adheres in all developed hyle; and therefore, conscious 
I-ness transforms itself continuously into dying, i.e. everything is deposited 
into a form of possibility (loss of memory): This is the form of directness that 
is at the very basis of ethical acts. When the ego - still dormant and egoless - 
is struck by the movement of hyletic matter, it has the choice to become an I 
and accordingly act toward a specific chosen direction, or not. The primordial 
ethical act is the decision to be a willing agent. 

In the next section I will show how practical intentionality interacts with 


temporality and becomes a noema. 


4.2.1 Hyle and the continua 


In the Nachlass, L II, 12, Husserl writes: ‘How, in a flux of consciousness, does 
an individual or individuals come to be apprehended?’ 
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When we experience something - Husserl gives the example of listening to 
a melody - we experience it as a whole. The melody is apprehended as a unity 
despite the steady stream of tones that comprise that melody. ‘I am hearing the 
song now. How is possible that I experience a tone as an individual tone in the 
continuity of my lived experience? In Bernau Manuscripts collected by Lohmar 
in Husserliana 33, Husserl explores this problem through the notion of time and 
synthesis. 

With his theory of individuation Husserl explains that every experience is 
first of all an Ur-experience or a pre-experience of what we are going to perceive. 
Every original experience is a modification in a linear continuum. We can reflect 
on it from a phenomenological or transcendental perspective, as he did in 
Logical Investigations text 13. In the first case the tone AO is originally grasped 
in my attention and remains there through all the modifications of the given 
phenomenon. It forms a chain of retentions (sinking back into the past) and 
protentions (expectation of the future) that keeps the grip on attentional appre- 
hension in a linear continuum and makes those graspings modifications of the 
continuum. There is a series of graspings and keeping in grasp: A is a continuum 
of many A points in the time-span of an A. In a given chain of E-now, when Al 
emerges, AO distances itself gradually through V1 in order to emerge in a new 
continuum. The Al is a new A point that is connected with the new emerging 
A1. The new primary attentional grasp of Al weakens the grip on AO that still 
holds in the continuum V1 (A1) and sinks back in the continuum VO. In the 
stream made of different linear continua something new always emerges and 
pushes what just emerged into the past. Nevertheless, locutions like changing, 
emerging, and disappearing presume that the stream is already there, already 
temporally constituted, and in this way threatens an infinite regress. 

Yet, in transcendental reflection there is no room for an infinite regress due 
to the attentional perception of the second level, that is, the transcendental 
constituting flux itself in its original presence. In the transcendental reflection 
the attentional glance is directed toward the entire series AO to V1 (AO) to V2 
(A0) to V3 (AO). The attentional glance does not grasp the continuum V0..... 
V1 through A modifications as it was before, because this would presuppose a 
continuum temporally constituted. Here every retention is a retention of earlier 
fulfilled protention. In this case I have the structure of the A-now in its living 
present as an originally present A. This higher step of reflection is possible 
because I previously did a transcendental reduction of my stream of experience. 

In the Bernau Manuscripts text 1 section 4 Husserl describes this flow 


from a mid-point in a temporal extension, from an Ak, which emerges as the 
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fulfilment of a prior protention. This protention point is a continuous phase, in 
which one point alone is fulfilled while the rest are unfulfilled. This is a point of 
primordial presentational consciousness. The protention is a pre-remembrance 
(Vorerinnerung), a modification of the recollection of what is in the past. The 
protention is directed at continuing the series; the original process designates 
only retentions. In Husserl’s diagram the protentions extend downward. Every 
retention itself is protended, and as this retention takes place the protention is 
fulfilled. The retentions appear as ‘relative’ present moments that fulfil proten- 
tions which appear as instances of original presentational giveness. 

This Ak emerges as a protention within the retention that is given in the 
relative present in the mode of primal present and it brings within itself a 
horizon of retentions and protentions in the continuum of a fixed structure. 
In this process retention provides determination with regard to a content, to 
a protention, and pre-delineates its sense. This pre-delineation is also called 
motivation. We will return to the description of the structure of motivation in 
Chapter 7. 


4.2.2 Practical intentionality and substratum 


It is only when I apply the phenomenological reduction that I find my stream 
of experience (Hua III, $43) emerging from what Husserl calls ‘sphere of irrita- 
bility (on this point see also Chapter 8). The sphere of irritability is the layer of 
reactions and affections from which the ego emerges. This is a egoless primitive 
layer in which drives, affections, sensuous tendencies of associations and repro- 
ductions are mixed together. This layer is given as a now and forms a primitive 
unit in the continuum of the present. 

In that sense the stream of consciousness is intentional and primordially 
non-intentional because of the interconnection between these two layers. As 
Husserl wrote in the later C-Manuscripts, the original consciousness needs to 
be freed from intentionality in order to avoid an infinite regress and disclose the 
dimension of constitution of meaning. We need the pre-intentional in order to 
avoid the infinite regress. The living present of consciousness is the substratum, 
the original flow or the light through which what comes to light is luminous 
(Hua XIV, 45, 301). This ‘lebendige Gegenwart (living present) is a kind of 
ongoing filling of intentions/protentions [...] It is a creative primal presenting’ 
(Hart: 25, 26). 

This substratum is conceivable only if we consider the primitive layer of 
objects as a layer of absolute consciousness (Husserl 1973, § 29). This layer is 
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not the one of transcendental constituting flow, but it is the layer that enables 
the constituting layer to arise. On this level no cognitive or world-time with its 
apprehension, or attentional retentions or egological acts take place, but only a 
flow of perceptual time with its hyletic data. This is the layer of stream that we 
encounter before any reduction, theoretical reflection on, or attentive returning 
to an original process . 

In C-I 17 4 Husserl distinguishes three senses of ‘stream. In the first sense 
stream means the stream of life, therefore a pre-temporal and egoless form 
of stream. In the second sense stream stands for the stream of immanent 
experience such as hyletic data and passive experience and in the third sense 
stream indicates the world-time constituted through the acts, in which every- 
thing streams. This primordial layer combines with the first sense of stream as a 
pre-temporal and egoless flow that we disclose in the third stream through the 
questioning-back of the transcendental ego and through a reflexive act directed 
upon the stream. While this last layer is ruled by the cognitive and world-time 
in which there is space for “before and after’ and any causal connection, in the 
first stream time is an absolute. It is this interconnection of different senses 
of time that makes the first stream an absolute, in the Latin sense ab-solutus: 
loose, ‘untied’ or freed from our mind. We cannot conceive it because we are 
constrained to the third form of streaming time when we seek to explain the 
data we perceive. 

Indeed, this first original stream is not yet an I, but is the original presence, 
the living presence as a ‘standing-steaming present’ (C3, III 88) on which 
my-being for myself is constituted as my living self presence. This pre-temporal 
stream is not yet intentional; rather, it is the stream that ‘awakes’ or ‘irritates’ the 
ego and makes it a ‘wache Ich, an awoken I ready for any intentional activity. 

It is within the second stream that we find the first form of intentionality 
that we name practical and operating in relation to the I (Hua VIII, 34; Hua 
XI, 61; Hua XIV, 172). On this level the stream of hyletic data that relate to ego 
in the form of stimuli (Reize) generate a number of egoless affections, drives, 
and reactions. At this stage the flow of the world is absolute and not yet inter- 
rupted by my presence in the stream. It is only when the absolute presence of 
consciousness interacts with the passive stream of hyletic data and stimulates 
my ego so that the third stream, that of the life-world, is finally disclosed. 
Linguistic description of the interrelation between these three streams is 
absolutely inadequate because our language too is enslaved to world-time. We 
need to order our knowledge according to a before and after, a cause and an 


effect, while events themselves are just e-venientes (‘coming-from’) which occur 
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in our lives. Practical intentionality is the bridge between the awakening in 
time and the absolute without time. The horizon of passive possible awakening, 
of continuing memories and attentional modifications of what is apprehended 
(second layer of the stream) can interact with newly awoken horizon of the ego 
(third layer) due to a substratum (first layer) that is there for that interaction. 
In this crossroads the I discovers its primordial ethical core: that is, its ability 
to decide and then act in the world. In the connection between this second 
and third layer the I finds itself as an Ich-fremd (other than my Ego’s own) 
because the hyletic is foreign to it, but at the same time awakens it and brings it 
to pursue with full awareness the intentional force that determines it as inten- 
tional. Thel and the other than the I (Ichfremd) are inseparable and both are 
alive and intentional (C16, VI, I, VI). What is pre-I (vor-Ich) is nameless but 
operating (fungierende) and always engaging with the world (Hua XXXIII, Text 
15, 277-8). We will come back in Chapter 8 to the notion of functioning; here 


we mentioned it as one of the modes of practical intention. 


4.2.3 Substratum and the foreign activity of presentations: restating the 
theory of parts and whole 


At this point I will return to the question posed at the beginning of this section: 
How, in a flux of consciousness, does an individual, or do individuals, come to 
be apprehended? How is it that in this flux we always remain the same? How is 
that in apprehending A, the ego is consciousness of getting to know S? How is 
it that as we proceed to apprehend S through a P, A, delta, and so forth, S still 
remains dominant? To answer these questions we need to explicitly translate 
Husserl’s static theory of parts and wholes into genetic language. 

In section 47 of the sixth Logical Investigation Husserl used the notion of fusion 
to partially describe the relationship of co-foundation between parts and whole. 
As previously mentioned, fusion is an important word of Husserl’s to refer to 
the crossroads of temporal streams. The term fusion, borrowed from Stumpf, is 
employed by Husserl to signify a form of atemporal placeless synthesis of sensuous 
and categorical intuitions carried out by a ‘foreign’ synthetic activity. “The unity of 
perception does not arise through our own synthetic activity [...] it requires no 
articulation and hence no actual linkage. The unity of perception comes into being 
as a straightforward unity, as an immediate fusion of part-intentions, without the 
addition of new act-intentions’ (cited in Mohanty 2008: 165; also Hua XL, $42). 
Husserl will also draw upon the concept of fusion to explain the relationship 
between parts and whole from a static and genetic viewpoint. 
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In section 118 of Ideas I, a section entitled the ‘Syntheses of Consciousness, 
Husserl distinguishes between two forms of synthetic unity: a passive and an 
active one. The passive and lower form of synthesis is not spontaneous, but 
requires a passive process of overlapping and discreet syntheses aimed at the 
identification or individuation of the manifold that determines the hyletic X. 
The active form of syntheses is spontaneous, categorial and unifies higher-order 
unities, atemporal ideals. In Ideas II section 9, Husserl specifies that this latter 
form of synthesis is only found in higher level objects. Such objects are higher 
level objects because they are built upon multiple sensuous layers. 

As a matter of fact, in the Analyses Concerning Active and Passive Synthesis 
section 58, Husserl is compelled to add the expression ‘substrate’ in revisiting his 
theory of parts and whole to explain how an object comes to our attention as a 
whole. In general the term substrate defines what exercises a unitary affection 
upon the ego, or what emerges in an attentive regard. ‘A substrate can stem 
from passivity or from activity’ (Hua XL, 42; En. tr. 312). The substrate that 
comes from active constitution is that formation in which the ego constitutes 
itself and its objects by making ‘what was already constituted an explicit object’ 
(Hua XL, 42; En. tr. 312). This occurs because it pursues an affection or exercises 
its determination. In actively constituting this substrate, the moments of the 
objects sink back into the background, yet carry with them the stamp of their 
originality. In contrast, in the passive objectivation of the substrate the whole of 
non-independent moments is already pre-given as a foundational basis for the 
whole that will be objectified by the receptivity of the active ego. 

The founding and founded ‘activity’ that allows the object to present itself 
as an identical whole takes place on absolute, passive and active levels, which 
means that it is given through three different qualities of time: absolute or 
time-less ‘time; perceptual time, and world-time. The mode of unspeakable 
time, on the level of the subtratum (Hua XL, $59), propels passivity with its 
non-independent pieces of the object into the level of natural life, a life that is 
never free from passive living but rather is always entangled with it. Thanks to 
this substrate the passive level is ‘engendered’ in a kind of anonymous birth and 
then recognized, perceived, or simply reactivated by the ego. Another way in 
which Husserl describes the difference between passive and active substrate is 
by renaming the Kantian notions of Verstand (intellect) and Sinnlichkeit (sensi- 
bility): “The intellect is a name for constitutive accomplishments of objects that 
the ego has given to itself through the activities of identification. The self-giving 
is a creative self-giving. Sensibility is the contrary, it is a name for constitutive 


accomplishments without the participation of the active ego; the grasping of such 
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objects is indeed an activity, but it is a mere receiving of a pre-constituted sense, 
and further explicating, judging already presupposes this sense’ (Hua XXXI, 40; 
En. tr. 312-13). 

Here fusion, for Husserl, is a synthetic, temporally problematic, activity of 
interaction between sensibility and intellect. The intellect synthesized what 
is given through affection and determines through activity of identification 
the category of data to which every synthetic sensuous unit belongs. We will 
return to these forms of synthesis in Chapter 8. In general, what Kant and in 
a different way Husserl named sensibility and intellect are two interrelated 
ontological functions that exist and work through each other. The constitutive 
performances of sensibility cannot take place without the participation of the 
active ego. Both work in a stream of time that is different from the other and it 
is this qualitative difference that makes the interaction possible. In this process 
the decisional activity of the I as an act of acceptance ‘to be’ and to ‘functior 
in relation to the hyletic call is, again, absolutely foundational for a scientific 
ethics. 


4.2.4 The crossroads of the ‘nows’: horizontal and vertical intentionality 


Since the constitution of the whole flowing from the crossroads of streams 
cannot be eomprehensively described linguistically due to its temporal peculi- 
arity, Husserl describes this complex phenomenon by means of intentionality. In 
fact, to the two streams a specific form of practical intentionality belongs, which 
Husserl names horizontal and vertical. 

Horizontal intentionality is the condition for the vertical, and vice versa. 
Horizontal intentionality is the form of intentionality that preserves the flow 
of the moments of the object apprehended as a now through a chain of reten- 
tions in a proper sequence. This form of intentionality also preserves the 
immanent objective level correlated to these phases. Horizontal intentionality 
holds and unfolds the force belonging to the first and third stream. In contrast 
vertical intentionality is the condition for the possibility of the constitution of 
immanent time as an objective and authentic time. Husserl writes that on this 
level the flow is possessed of ‘a pre-phenomenal or pre-immanent temporality’ 
which ‘constitutes itself intentionally as the form of the time constituting 
consciousness and in itself [...]’ (Husserl, cited in Bernet, Welton and Zavota 
2005: 269). 

The sense that is given in the second stream and may be determined in 
the third is situated in the crossroads between the pre-temporal (vertical 
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intentionality) and temporal (horizontal intentionality). As Husserl writes, the 
esse and the percipi occur together in every now (Hua XI, 15). Every perceptual 
process consists in a twofold play (‘ein [...] Doppelspiel gespielt’). At every 
moment there is an original impression surrounded by an empty field (ein 
Hof) of expectations. The original impression is a moment of primal experience 
that moves on to ever new givenness but always with an empty horizon of 
expectations. The moment of primal impression is structurally atemporal and 
perceptually temporal; it is constituted and determined within the continua 
we described in section 3.2.1. Every primal impression opens to a system of 
pointings (Hinweissysteme) similar to P (P1, P2, P3) or AO to V1 (AO) to V2 
(AO) to V3 (AO). What is filled becomes empty in a continuous system of 
protentions and retentions. It is the Ich kann, just awoken in the second stream, 
that opens an infinite process of determining the object (169). Beilage XV 198. 
The point of coexistence of the vertical and horizontal intentions is that ideal, 
paron apon, or incarnate meaning that we interrogated at the beginning of this 
chapter. As a determinate meaning it appears as an epistemological absence or 
meaningful whole in immanent time, yet it comes to existence as a presence 
in hyletic time. Being aware of this crossroads is the primordial moment of 
any ethical act. Clarification of this moment is the goal of ethical science as a 
discipline; gaining awareness of and taking the responsibility for this moment 
is the goal of ethical science as a practical discipline. It is when we are aware 
of ourselves as presence and absence, as points of existence and determined 
meanings that our choice to act and be is fully awoken and active. Our ethical 
job, as human beings, is fully embedded in the practical intentionality that 
animates the crossroads and impels us to be a whole as a meaning and as an 
existence. We are passively present hyle and flowing time, determined moment 
to moment; our felos is to develop ourselves at this temporal crossroads 
(Manuscript, b2, 39, 47-53). 


5. Practical and passive intentionality 


This concluding section will summarize the main characteristics of practical 
intentionality in contrast to the other two forms of intentionality, passive and 
active. In general practical intentionality can be described as the necessary, 
normative functioning triggered by passive syntheses of passive intention. 
While passive intentionality expresses the way in which hyletic matter shapes 
consciousness such that the hyletic is given as already present, practical 
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intentionality is the answer that consciousness and its correlated matter gives to 
the call of the hyletic, enabling any form of experience to become an act. 

Neither passive nor practical intentionality are governed by the before and 
after of world-time; rather, they both become time. Both are hyletic in the sense 
that they originate from the synthetic activity of hyletic data. Both depend 
on the absolute substratum and are carriers of an unknown core. But while in 
passive synthesis the core is given as a synthetic unit, in practical intentionality 
the core unfolds itself by calling for predicates. It is then that active intention 
reflects on this unfolding activity and determines itself as a meaning. 

The experience of feeling hungry exemplifies this intersection. A practical 
intention would be determined by my decision to go to a cafe and eat. This 
decision might even be ethical if, while Iam choosing to answer this functional 
call, a friend of mine is sharing with me a particularly painful experience. My 
active intention would be my constituting the meaning of the experience as a 
whole through reflecting on it. Finally, passive synthesis is what enables this 
experience. The ongoing hyletic flow makes me feel my strong need for food. 
This flow is what can be synthesized and determined in a practical or epistemo- 
logical way. 

To conclude, in its founding and co-founding constitution of wholes, 
practical intentionality participates in the three aforementioned temporal 
streams. Practical intentionality is part of the active and passive intentions, but 
cannot be completely assimilated by them: it is what accepts the synthesis of 
the hyletic core, the concretum in terms of the hungry body for example, and 
founds the active determination of the abstractum on the third level - ‘yes, 
I am hungry. This co-foundation determines an ethical foundation, if from 
that act of acceptance, another act follows: ‘I will go to eat. This act takes place 
immanently, generating new data in the three streams and situating the ego 
within a new decisional horizon abstractum and concretum - in the sense of 
determined meaning and passively given hyletic matter - are co-present within 
the substratum in the crossroads of streams. That which practically calls for 
determinations is present within all these levels, although only the reflective 
determination that occurs in the third stream can fulfil the hyletic matter’s 
call for definition. The functioning of this practical core is the deepest sense of 
practical intentionality, and represents the primitive call that we, as persons and 
human beings (abstracta), are compelled to answer in order to exist (concreta) 
and to actively determine our existence in this eternal circle of hyletic matter 


and temporal form. 
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Summary 


In this chapter I examined the meanings of intentionality. First I introduced the 
reader to what intentionality meant throughout the history of philosophy, as the 
enigma of transcendence; I introduced intentionality as the via regia to explain 
the mystery of otherness. Through the study of intentional experience we can 
explain how a subject reaches out the other, despite the fact that the other 
transcends her. Secondly, I discussed the epoché and reduction as the tools that 
Husserl used in seeking to answer the riddle. As I noted, Husserl emphasized 
that the mystery of otherness cannot be answered if we remain naive subjects 
in relation to the question of otherness. In order to solve this mystery we must 
thematize our own otherness. This is possible through our chosen shift of 
attitude and authentic commitment to thematizing what was in our previous, 
naive attitude. I emphasized that this shift of attitude must be considered from 
both an epistemological and a practical perspective. Although the goal seems to 
be epistemological - that is, we want to know how we reach otherness despite 
our subjective limits - this goal entails a practical goal as well, because we 
want to know how we reach otherness despite our subjective limits. There is a 
practical, existential goal that is always at centre of the dilemma of otherness. 
Therefore, as a third step, the chapter focused on the clarification of matter, 
keeping in mind its epistemological and practical status. We analysed matter 
from Husserl’s early static phenomenology through his genetic phenomeno- 
logical reflection. We examined matter of the intentional essence and matter 
as a system of determination in the noetic and noematic relationship. Then we 
engaged with the literature concerning the problem of unity with which matter 
is given. We examined it from the point of view of the theory of parts and 
wholes, and from the point of view of noematic unity. In this we discovered that 
both the notion of fusion and the notion of time are necessary to advance the 
analysis of the unity of matter as it is give to us. It is thanks to the analysis of the 
notion of time that we discovered that fusion illuminates a crossroads in which 
three differently qualitative streams of time interact with each other. The unity 
is given as a fusion, meaning that the object appears to me as a unit of meaning 
because there is a substratum of absolute (timeless) time that enables the passive 
data (perceptual time) to be and to become the content of an act in immanent 
life (world-life time). The appearance of a given object as a unit is problematic 
due to linguistic constraints rather than real ontological limits: our language 


is only able to explain world-life time; it cannot give a comprehensive account 
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of the intersection of the three streams of temporality. Practical intentionality 
arises at the crossroads as a normative answer that generates the ego through a 
decisional act. Practical intentionality, differently from passive and active inten- 
tionality, is that tension that underlies fusion in the actual reaching of the other 
and constitution of a unity. Therefore pratical intentionality is the condition 
for the possibility of any meaningful determination and of any science, ethics 


included. 


The Body and the Ethical Agent 


1. Introduction 


‘Dont take it personally!’ This phrase always strikes me as problematic. Are we 
something other than ‘persons’? If so, what are we when we are not persons? 

Often this phrase is used as a kind of rationale for a behaviour that could be 
experienced as hurtful by the other person. In this case the phrase is a polite 
formula suggesting that the other not feel personally hurt. This leads me to a 
number of questions: Is there a self-less I that does not care about what happens 
to the ‘me’? What is the difference between me as an agent and me as a person? 
Are there boundaries between my ethical and my personal T? 

The goal of this chapter is to answer these questions by shedding light on 
Husserl’s view of the ethical subject, what are the layers constituting ethical 
subjectivity, and to what ontological region it belongs. In order to fulfil the goal 
the chapter is divided into three parts: in the first section, I focus on Husserl’s 
1919 lectures (2001b) in order to explain how the ethical subject relates to the 
poles of Nature and Spirit. In the second section I move to a detailed analysis 
of ethical subjectivity. In the third part I synthetically describe the meanings of 
ethical subjectivity, the phenomenology of ethics, and ethical science according 
to Husserl. 


2. Nature and spirit 


In this section I will describe the natural and spiritual layers that constitute the 
ethical subject using Husserl’s lectures on Natur und Geist (2001b). 
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2.1 Natural pole 


In his lectures on Natur und Geist Husserl presents nature and spirit as two 
poles that stand within a continuous flow (2001b: 53, 57). For Husserl, broadly 
speaking, nature is the pole of thing-hood and Spirit is the pole of subject-hood 
(2002: 131-2). 

Things can be known through real predicates (Husserl 2002: 125) and 
subjects through significances or functional predicates (Husserl 2002: 133-4). 
Examples of the former are ‘red; ‘big’ ‘large’; examples of the latter are ‘good; 
‘true; ‘beautiful: 

Things, or worldly objects are generally constituted within temporal, spatial 
and material strata (Husserl 2002: 130; 1989). On the first level a given thing 
occupies a space within the flow of time. On the second level the same thing 
stands in an objective space, and on the third level the thing is substantially 
and causally related to other things. In synthesis a thing is characterized by 
now-ness, here-ness, and what-ness. 

In addition there is another layer by means of which objects are animated 
and discover themselves as subject. This layer is one of the most complex to 
explain and its description will be the content of the second part of the chapter. 

These layers allow us to divide science into three categories. First, zoology or 
phenomenology of thing-hood studies things as animal and physical organisms. 
Second, somatology or the phenomenology of body studies things as animal 
lived-bodies or sensory bodies. Finally, psychology or the phenomenology of 
the psychic sphere studies animal souls or psychic egos (Ideas IT, 1989: Chs 1-3; 
Husserl 2002: 185-6). 


2.2 Spiritual pole 


Shifting now to the spiritual pole, for Husserl things are considered subjects 
when they question the meaning of their Nature in relation to and through Spirit 
(Husserl 2002: 10). That is to say, animated things become subjects when they 
interrogate the meaning of their thing-hood. For example, human beings are first 
of all things in these sense that their bodies do not differ from other objects that 
populate the natural world. However their natural objectivity becomes spiritual 
agency when it interrogates itself. In that moment a human natural body awakens 
to itself as a subject who does not just obey natural laws, but also spiritual ones. 

As a consequence, for Husserl, human beings acquire their knowledge and 
self-recognition as subjects through reflection. In fact, things are moments 
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or non-independent parts founded upon the lower layers mentioned above 
(temporal, spatial and material) and they relate to egos in their cultural aspects 
(Husserl 2002: 124; 2001a: 270-1, Hua 2001b: 27-8). 


2.3 Natural and theoretical attitude 


In general, human beings as natural things encounter Nature within what 
Husserl terms a natural attitude, but it is through other attitudes that they 
know what they are and constitute their contents as meanings or cultural 
objects. Among the attitudes Husser] listed in his Ideas I, the most prevailing or 
‘archontic, as he wrote in section 113, is the theoretical one. By the Greek term 
‘archontic’ Husserl means that attitude which predominates over the others. 

Indeed, all that we know passes through the filter of human theoretical 
reflection.' Once theoretical reflection starts, the natural flow of any possible 
attitude stops, and the attitude becomes thematic through theoretical reflection. 
As a result the content of acts are given to me in the form of my understanding; 
that is, as a manifold of appearances that are there for me. Indeed, in the first 
volume of Ideas Husserl uses the word theoretical in three meanings: doxic, 
categorial and act-complex. 

When I apprehend something from a doxic point of view, it means that I 
apprehend it as a moment of its being (Seinsglaube); I believe that something is 
there. In the second and third sense, the theoretical act stands as the outcome 
of a spontaneous synthesis in which several layers of interest belonging to 
the position-taking act are assembled together and named according to an 
archontic or leading thesis. 

For example, touching an object means at the same time knowing what this 
thing is like, pondering its utility, and valuing whether to continue to touch 
it or not. Thus within a simple act of touch, these three positions — epistemo- 
logical, practical and axiological - overlap. Touching something is aesthetically 
embedded in the information I gather from my experience and its positive or 
negative outcomes. 

One position prevails over the others, and as the Greek term indicates leads 
(archei) the others toward a synthetic categorial name. In every act the archontic 
thesis is the prevailing thesis and is expressed in a categorial act (a name) which 
encompasses other layers as a substrate of the act complex (volitions, desires, 
valuations). 

Despite the fact that the theoretical act arises spontaneously as an effort 
to translate the natural experience of the archontic thesis, for Husserl the 
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theoretical attitude can never be foundational. Axiological, practical or aesthetic 
acts naturally connect human beings to animate and inanimate things without 
the need for theoretical understanding. However, theoretical acts entail a 
predicative or categorial effort which transforms this natural interaction into 
a cultural encounter. The encounter is cultural because it entails the reflective 
and theoretical attitude of the subject who reflects on the data and assigns it a 
meaning capable of being communicated to others. 

In fact, in pre-theoretical experience sensuous synthesis activates the natural 
apprehension of the object (Hua IV, $25); then, theoretical experience deter- 
mines the theoretical Sinn (Sense) of the object as a meaning constituted 
through the synthetic process (Hua IV, $8). Naming and meaning contents 
always occur afterwards. 

Natural things are always constituted in a sensuous passive synthesis and 
expressed in a spontaneous categorial one. Human beings as natural things 
experience themselves in a natural attitude that is pre-theoretically and sensu- 
ously driven; yet it is in the reflective and questioning attitude, namely in the 
theoretical and spiritual one, that they constitute themselves as subjects (Hua 
III, $40). 

The preceding discussion identified the primary layers within which, according 
to Husserl, the phenomenological description of the ethical subject takes place. 
In order to examine ourselves as ethical subjects from this perspective, we must 
both understand what we are within the passively synthesized pre-theoretical 
or natural layer and within the theoretical or spiritual encounter with nature. 
Section 2 of this chapter will be dedicated to the analysis of passive synthesis, 
and section 3 to the theoretical elaboration of the encounter. 


3. The body 


Now that we described what distinguishes objects from subjects for Husserl, 
let us move to the first layer within which the human being is constituted as an 
ethical subject: the body. 


3.1 Transcendence of the physical body” 


As was previously stated, Nature is the very first layer of any spiritual subject. 
Subjectivity is the result of the ‘natural’ encounter between synthesized matter 
and subjective understanding of it. Something becomes a subject because first 
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it recognizes itself as a subject, and secondly, because through this recognition 
it questions its ontological status. According to this logic, even plants could be 
subjects in their intersubjective world, if they are capable of questioning the 
sense of their ontological condition. 

From this it follows that the first stratum of a spiritual subject is its physical 
body (Koerper) meant as ‘a thing among other things’ (Hua-Mat IV, 182), that 
manifests itself as an inanimate thing. In Ideas II, section 36 Husserl describes 
the physical body as a whole of hyletic syntheses or a form of primitive otherness 
($44) upon which the as yet unclarified traits of the ego depend. 

On the same note, Ricoeur (1990) defined the physical body as the bearer 
of passivity because it appears as a primordial sphere alien yet is dormant in 
relation to our subjectivity.’ Indeed, he considered the physical body as one of 
the strongest attestations of otherness. 

At this stage the physical body is, for us, just a motionless thing that is not yet 
fully constituted. Being merely inanimate physical bodies, we cannot perceive 
ourselves. Rather, we are our own field of perception; in other words at this stage 
(as Koerper) we are the sensory instrument through which objects and ourself 
as lived-body is constituted. 

The Koerper is therefore the zero point of our apprehension. Indeed, as 
Husserl shows in Cartesian Meditations the physical body brings with itself 
the ‘there-ness-for-me’ (Hua I, 124). The physical body, perceptually given in 
an open and infinite horizon of undiscovered internal features, is a primordial 
transcendence that is there for the natural animated thing that is ‘us. We 
discover ourselves primordially as alien in relation to this there-ness, and at the 


same time deeply embedded in it. 


3.2 The owness of the living body 


Our primordial response to the alien transcendence of our physical body is our 
animated or lived-body (Leib). The first stratum of Nature that is there for us 
calls for an answer that we give by recognizing our being a body. It is in virtue 
of this acknowledgement from an inanimate thing that we become living things; 
that is, that we awaken from a condition of thing-hood to one of subject-hood. 
‘As perceptively active, I experience (or can experience) all of Nature, including 
my own animate organism, which therefore in the process is reflexively related 
to itself. That becomes possible because I “can” perceive one hand “by means 
of the other” [...] a procedure in which the functioning organ must become an 
Object and the Object a functioning organ’ (Hua I, 128). 
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Moreover, it is through the Leib that I can realize my sphere of owness in 
contrast with the diversity of my physical body. Nature brings to light my Leib, 
‘my animated organism, reduced to what is included in my owness [...] I as this 
man [...] If I reduce myself as a man, I get “my animate organism” and “my 
psyche’, or myself as psychophysical unity - in the latter, my personal Ego, who 
operates in this animate organism and, by means of it’ (Hua I, 128). 

As Biceaga (2010) rightly remarks, Husserl introduced the distinction 
between Leib and Koerper precisely with the intention of explaining the 
constitution of objective nature and securing a region of pure owness within 
which the subject is intersubjectively constituted (xxiii). “That my own essence 
can be at all contrasted for me with something else, or that I (who am I) can 
become aware of someone else [...] presupposes that not all my own modes of 
consciousness are modes of my self-consciousness’ (Hua I, 135). 

As Husserl shows in Cartesian Meditations section 37, the natural or bodily 
attitude of the ego yields a Leibhaftig (bodily) and functioning evidence for 
which the physical body is no longer something in the world but rather is in the 
world (see also Carr 1999: 90-7). It is this ‘there-ness’ that makes the inanimate 
body an animate one and through which it discover its sphere of owness. 


3.3 Volitional body 


In between these two layers, Leib and Koerper, Husserl distinguishes another 
layer that he calls volitional or functioning body (Husserl 2002: 284). The 
volitional body is the very first answer that the natural, inanimate thing articu- 
lates in response to the there-ness implied by the presence of the physical body. 
Indeed, the volitional body is a layer constituted by the synthetic activity of 
apperception and pairing, which I will address in detail below. 

For Husserl this body as a ‘living organ of the subject’ or an ‘underground 
of spiritual life’ (2002: 122) is an instrument of perceptions (56) and bearer of 
sensations (183) which animate the physical body and make it an ‘aesthesio- 
logical body’ (284). 

The Body meant as Fungierende Leiblichkeit (functioning corporeality) 
(Husserl 1988, §50) mediates between the realm of hyletic syntheses or 
sub-personality and the world of animate things that are there for us (Donohoe 
2004). According to Donohoe, Husserl’s term ‘sub personal’ indicates the 
alienation of the ego from itself through the opaque core of hyletic matter. The 
body functions in the world according to sedimented motivations or previous 


affections that are not yet egoic and originate in the hyletic or natural body. The 
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hyletic or sub-personal core gives the ego its openness, which allows the ego to 
constitute its personal layers. (Donohoe 2004: 64) 

Similarly to the phenomenon of the constancy hypothesis as interpreted by 
Gurwitsch (1974) in relation to the noema, the volitional body seems to be that 
constant unknown that calls for those predicates and sedimented meanings that 
are mysteriously bound to it and which ‘I go on accepting habitually’ (Hua I, 
136), This constancy hypothesis or hyletic core forms the ‘me’ as the person who 
inhabits this body. 

Differently from Koerper (the thing) and Leib (the lived-body) the volitional 
body is the organ (as the Greek says, organon, the ‘tool’) of an Ich kann (I can) 
that triggers the movement of the thing in virtue of an Ich tue! (I act!) and 
awakens the natural thing as an animated body. 

In this sense Husserl describes the volitional body as the connecting bridge 
(verbindende Bruecke) (Hua-Mat IV, 186) between Nature and Spirit. It repre- 
sents the ethical region of being in which it is possible to locate an ego, a subject 
of actions (Handlungen) and poeticizing acts (poietische Akte) (Hua-Mat IV, 
104) that create habits and accordingly ethical layers. This volitional layer 
constitutes an ethical subject, meant as cultural object who exists as a person 
exercising her will and choice in the world. Consequently, the animated body 
that we call human being is partly the volitional body that functions in response 
to natural matter and partly the inanimate thing that is there for us. 

In the next section I will describe how the region of body and embodiment 
relates to ethics and phenomenology. In the second part of the chapter I will 
address the way in which hyletic synthesis occurs and what makes the inanimate 
thing an ethical subject. 


3.4 Phenomenology of the volitional body and the regional 
ontology of ethics 


While thing-hood represents the ontological region in which sciences like 
physics are grounded, the volitional body is the region of being that is at the 
basis of ethical science. Phenomenology as a method is a way of clarifying the 
contents of these regions. 

For Husserl, free imaginative variations, the reduction, and the epoché, 
are the tools that phenomenologists use to clarify essences related to this 
ontological region and provide the ethical scientist with a method to discover 
general ethical types (Gebilden as in Hua I; Hua XXXVII; Hua-Mat IX; 
Hua-Mat IV). ‘By free modifications of my kynaesthesias, particularly those 
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of locomotion, I can change my position in such a manner that I convert any 
there into a Here’ (Husserl 1988: 116) By varying the corporeal presence of 
the physical Body the phenomenologist can arrive at an infinite number of 
ego-types that relate to an infinite number of types of nature connected to 
that point in time. Since all the now-egos are not necessarily in harmony with 
now-nature, the task of the phenomenological ethicist would be to find the 
possible combinations between and ground an ethics as a science of possible 
combination of these types (Husserl 1981). “Now ego’ refers to the points in 
time in which the ego acts in world-time. These points can be linked to other 
moments in time that relate to the natural world. For example the hyletic 
matter that characterizes a tidy person cannot be the same as the one charac- 
terizing a disorderly person. The same can be said for cognitive concept like 
table or dog, the matter that combines with one type does not necessarily work 
for the other type. 

As I addressed in Chapter 1, type is a material analytical predicate that, 
differently from the formal analytical predicate (number or nouns for example), 
refers to pure matter or material a priori in its essential matter. 

Generally speaking, type is that a priori category that the phenomenologist 
can employ by applying free imaginative variations to the matter perceptually 
given with a specific object. In the case of ethical phenomena, an ethical 
type can be achieved by varying the infinite number of egos correlated to 
specific volitional bodies. As Iyer’s (Luft 2010: 70-2) reading of the text 9 of 
Transzendentaler Idealismus (Husserl 2003) shows, there can be an infinite 
number of Ego-types correlated to an infinite number of natural types. Pairing 
every ego-type with every type of nature is impossible because some of these 
types can be in contrast with each other. For example, N1-El and N2-E2 
(where N stands for Nature, and E for Ego) can imply a situation of incompat- 
ibility between type El and E2 or N1 and E2. Thus phenomenological ethicists 
should have the capacity to use free imaginative variation (as well as pairing and 
empathy) as a means to answer the question: what are the conditions for the 
possibility of compossible egos? (Hua-Mat IX, 165). 

The task of the phenomenologist whose field of specialization is ethics is that 
of inquiring into the nature of the volitional body and reflecting on the possi- 
bility of harmonic co-existence between multiple forms of volitional bodies and 
egos. This would be true whether or not the phenomenological ethicist follows 
Husserl. 

Accordingly, ethics is the science that examines this combination through 
the imaginative variation of types. In a letter to Albrecht dated 2 August 1917 
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Husserl writes: ‘Duty demands that I bring to completion and publication my 
labors of so many years, especially since they provide the scientific foundation 
for a reconciliation between the naturalistic world view that dominated the 
epoch just expired and the teleological world view. But the teleological world 
view is the definitively truer one’ The reconciliation between nature and types 
is a job that pertains to the ethicist in that she clarify the goal that implied in 
every hyletic moment and connects that to its corresponding type. In this way 
the ethicist can contribute to a meaningful recognition and determination of the 
true harmony of the world. 

The main goal of ethical phenomenologist is that of operating imaginative 
variation of types in order to achieve the eidos of harmonic personalities of 
higher order and accordingly describe the ‘Apodeictic Mensch’ and the idea I 
form of society ‘that has a collective corporeality (Hua XLII, 81), since in its 
ultimate meaning Nature is the unit of identities and mutual understanding 
(Hua-Mat IX, 215). 


3.5 The layers of the volitional body 


In this section I will delineate the syntheses constituting the ontological region 
of the ethical subject. 

As mentioned earlier in this chapter, for Husserl, thing, body, and person are 
the main layers of the spiritual pole. These layers are interconnected through 
what Husserl (Hua XXXI1) terms a ‘synthetic force’ present in the constitution of 
their unity. 

This synthetic force is described by Husserl as a form of affection exerted by 
hyletic data (Hua XXXI, 477-8) in virtue of which the thing discovers itself as 
an agent. Awakening to its subject-hood, this cluster of data recognizes itself as 
a living body or an Ich kann (I can) and an Ich tue (I do) who wants to act and 
in the persistent temporal flow. 

The ontological region of ethics is placed within this second layer, namely 
the layer constituted through the interaction between affected and affecting. 
The roots of ethics as a science are embedded in the birth of the volitional 
body: affection (Gemiit) awakens the as-yet inanimate thing as a subject, calling 
it (beruft) to wakefully live a goal which previously had been lived only in at a 
sub-personal or hyletic layer (Hua XXXI, 478). 
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3.6 Temporal flow and rhythm 


To clarify this awakening process, I will turn to Husserl’s account of passivity. 
For Husserl (reference), the first layer of passivity is a vorethische (pre-ethical) 
or ‘selfless’ temporal layer. In section 35 of Experience and Judgment Husserl 
describes three levels of time: objective, subjective, and ‘the absolute-time 
constituting flow of consciousness’ (Hua XI, 77). The first level represents 
the time of measurable quantity (Zeitobjekte), the second is the level of the 
temporal objects’ modes of appearance, and the third is the vorethische, selfless 
flow. 


There is one, unique flow of consciousness in which both the unity of the tone in 
immanent time and the unity of the flow of consciousness itself become consti- 
tuted at once. As shocking (when not initially even absurd) as it may seem to 
say that the flow of consciousness constitutes its own unity, it is nonetheless the 
case that it does (Hua XI, 1966: 84). 

This form of selfless time is a quasi-temporal, pre-immanent, and 
pre-phenomenal flow of consciousness (Hua XI, 393). In this flow the a priori 
of time is given as the outcome of a unique crossroad of two modes of inten- 
tionality: an intentionality that is transversal (Querintentionalitaet) and an 
intentionality that is longitudinal (Laengsintentionalitaet). Longitudinal inten- 
tionality knits together the moments that allow the subjective appearance of the 
object through transversal intention (Hua X, §39). In longitudinal intentionality 
consciousness is aware of the interconnection of its transversal moments of 
intentions, that function as disconnected from each other and unreflected upon 
by the consciousness. (Hua X, 110, 162) 


The absolute consciousness lies, so to speak, before all positing of a unity, that 
is, before all objectivation. Unity is unity of objectivation, and objectivation is 
precisely objectivating but not objectivated. All non-objectivated objectivation 
belongs to the sphere of absolute consciousness (Hua XI, 297). 

The self-appearance of this pre-immanent and pre-phenomenal flow meets 
the reflection on this appearance and generates a unique form of awakening that 
we call affection. As Zahavi (1998: 210) puts it, ‘this basic self-affection is not the 
result of an intentional activity, is not something initiated, controlled or chosen 
by me but a given state of pure passivity’. 

Longitudinal intentionality reflects on the transversal one and affects the self- 
reflecting ego, awakening it. Yet this self-affection is not subjective, in the sense 
that a self-aware subject is not there present, and therefore it does not thematize 
the reflection. All that has occurred, to this point, is pre-egoic: this affection 
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begins as an act of pure passivity, a self-synthesis of the flow of intentionality 
that is completely independent of the ego. As Husserl states: 


Original time-consciousness is not a synthesis of association; retentions do not 
arise through an associative awakening directed backward from the impression, 
and thus, they do not have in themselves a directedness radiating out from there 
toward the emptily presented past. (Hua XXXI, 119) 


The interplay of longitudinal and transversal intentionalities is not intentionally 
driven, rather is the a priori structure of temporal flowing. Being independent 
of the temporal flow itself, this quasi-temporal fixed a priori represents a fixed 
structure comprised of impressions accompanied by retentions and protentions 
that do no have a precise directionality and are not yet syntheses. 

Nevertheless, these retentions and protentions disclose two different kinds 
of synthesis: a retentional and an associative one. The former is primordial and 
non-objectivating, while the latter is objectivating in the sense that it is respon- 
sible for the radiating activity that triggers the synthesis process. The synthesis 
initiated by this retentional power becomes a protentional synthetic activity in 
which all the data of hyletic matter are gather together and given to the subject 
as a form of alien rhythm.* 

This rhythm repeatedly affects and reveals to the ego the contents of the ‘now’ 
in the ego's flowing life. Husserl remarks: 


In the conscious life of the concrete ego there is an abiding hyletic core of 
non-ego yet belonging essentially to the ego. Without a realm of pregivenness, a 
realm of unities constituted as non-ego, no ego is possible. (Husserl 1973: 379) 


Although not completely a-subjective, the hyle remains nevertheless foreign 
to the ego in the sense that the hyletic field organizes itself without the ego's 
participation (Ichbeteiligung) (Hua XXXI, 478). Every ‘now’ that is more than 
a ‘now-point’ (Jetzpoint) is a living presence that organizes itself on the basis 
of this rhythmic encounter between two forms of intentionality. Rhythm is the 
hyletic impulse that while harmonizing retention-impression-protention chains 
attached to multiple sensible points, simultaneously propagates what is felt in 
the affection. Je suis rythmant’ or ‘je suis rythmé as Sauvanet rightly wrote 
(Sauvanet 2000: 134). 

Rhythmatizations generate coherent hyletic patterns in which the manifold 
of future impressions affectively resonate with the present impressions and 
ignite associative syntheses in which the I discovers itself as an affected I.° 
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4, Affection, awakening and propagation 


How do these simultaneous unities of hyletic matter achieve prominence in the 
conscious flow of the reflecting ego? Why do I see the book I am looking at as a 
coherent object instead of as a chaotic ensemble of the atoms that comprise it? 
Husserl’s answer to this question is the notion of affection (Gemiit). 

For Husserl, affection indicates drives, strivings and instinctive preferences 
that belong to the ‘lowest genetic level’ of conscious life (Hua XXXI, 198). While 
Gemiit refers to feelings such as joy, sadness, fear, or anxiety, affection operates 
independently of feelings lived in a personal (egoic) way. 

In the next section I will focus on the relational power that affection exerts; 
that is, the relationship between affectant and the affected, between what exerts 
the synthetic force of affection and the content upon which this force is exerted. 


4.1 The affectant 


‘We find, as the originally and specifically subjective, the Ego in the proper sense, 
the Ego of “freedom,” the attending, considering, comparing, distinguishing, 
judging, valuing, attracted, repulsed, inclined, disinclined, desiring and willing 
Ego: the Ego that in any sense is “active” and takes a position. This, however, 
is only one side. Opposed to the active Ego stands the passive, and the Ego 
is always passive at the same time whenever it is active, in the sense of being 
affected as well as being receptive, which of course does not exclude possibility 
of its being sheer passivity’ (Husserl 1989: 224-5). Husserl terms that which 
affects the ego a ‘prominence’ (Abgehobenheit). Prominences are sensible unities 
(Husserl 2001c: 527) which depend directly upon hyletic contrast and conflict 
(ibid.: 196-7). By contrast and conflict Husserl means the kind of force that 
drives matter to a synthesis. 

Other words that Husserl uses to describe kinds of prominence are ‘allure’ 
(Reiz), ‘impressions, and ‘stimulus. Allure, for example, exercises an ‘affective 
pull of varying force upon the ego. Depending on its strength, a given Reiz sends 
an ‘affective ray’® (ibid.: 512) that may awake the ego’s attention or may only reach 
the ‘antechamber of the ego’ without capturing the ego’s full attention (ibid.: 215). 
Within this pattern a lawful necessity structures the web that is generated by the 
functioning affectant (Hua XXXI, 211). 

The Ego is the identical subject functioning in all acts of the same stream of 


consciousness; it is the center whence all conscious life emits rays and receives 
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them [...] Often, if not always, we find here, properly spoken, two-fold radiations, 
running ahead and running back: from the center outward, through the acts 
toward their objects, and again returning rays coming from objects back toward 
the center in manifold changing phenomenological characters (Hua II], 112). 

Thus, the lis simultaneously a radiating point ofaffections (Ausstrahlungspunkt) 
and a point of convergence for the affective rays (Einstrahlungspunkt) that 
constitute the data as what appears in the phenomenal flow. 


4.2 Being affected 


Regarding the structure of what is affected, Husserl writes that it is the inten- 
sities and concrescences that make up a living present that turns a tendency 
into an actual affection. In an informative study, Mishara (1990) explains these 
contrasting shifts from tendency to affection as a process of comparison and 
contrast. Mishara (1990) observes that the strength of what Husserl terms 
‘allure’ always depends upon the specific context of a given perceptual situation 
(29-58). 

The interrelation between affect and affected results in a propagating circular 
force in which a transference of affective force from one datum to others occurs. 
Allure resonates what is present in the original impression into the immediate 
future comparing and contrasting it with what was present in the immediate 
past. This series of propagations creates an immediate chain of simultaneous 
unities (Hua XXXI, 201). 


These unities could only be there for us either as given directly in the scope of 
attentiveness, or through the fact that we grabbed hold of unities subsequently 
by reaching back into the past horizons of a sphere of attentiveness; these unities 
were given to us without and prior to our becoming attentive, and yet, they had 
at least affected us to some degree. (Hua XXXI, 201) 


This relationship entails a problematic circularity: affective tendencies and every 
formation of unity (Einheitbildung) owe their existence to affection. ‘Affective 
unities must be constituted in order for a world of objects to be constituted in 
subjectivity at all’ (Hua XXXI, 210, 213). 


4,3 Circularity of prominence 


Hyletic data are given to us as a whole because of affection, but at the 
same time affection exists because of them. Clearly, the problem I raised 
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at the beginning of section 4.3.1 is not yet resolved. How do simultaneous 
unities of hyletic data achieve prominence in the flow of the reflecting ego’s 
consciousness? 

To my knowledge Husserl does not provide a final answer to this question. 
However, he seeks to break the circularity between affectant and affected 
through an analysis of the fusion of hyletic data.’ He writes: 


The wakeful life of the ego is such that the ego is explicitly affected, affected by 
special unities that are, precisely through this affection, given to, graspable or 
grasped by the ego. But does affection not also presuppose here the work that is 
accomplished, to wit, the special fusion that necessarily ensues when the formal 
and material conditions are fulfilled? (Hua XXXI, 208) 


The constitution of sense is in a certain sense inescapably circular, yet he states 
that the pre-affective formations of unities and affection, which he characterizes 
as an ‘enigma of association’ (Hua XXXI, 214), can be unfolded through an 
analysis of the fusion of already existing evidence belonging to the hyletic core 
of the living present. 

Next I will turn to the meaning of this fusion for Husserl. 


4.4 Association, fusion and memory 


In general associative synthesis can be considered as genetic phenomenology’s 
answer to the Logical Investigations’ theory of parts and whole (third Logical 
Investigation) or to its theory of indication (first Logical Investigation, §4).*° 
Husserl explored why we experience things as unities and how these wholes 
acquire prominence in the hierarchy of our knowledge. 

According to Husserl, one tends to associate A with B because they have a 
mutual similarity and generate a kind of force through which the subject feels 
their mutual sense of belonginess. 

Association is ‘a lawful regularity of immanent genesis that constantly belongs 
to consciousness in general’ (Hua XXXI, 162; also 1973, 74).? Association 
functions as a systematic affective awakening (Hua XXXI, 230), an accom- 
plishment of consciousness that while being hidden, explains the mystery 
of givens. Any unit, in fact, arises by necessity independently of the ego as 
a homogeneous compound of hyletic data that relate to each other within a 
percept (Hua XXXI, 482-3). This homogeneous compound arises through a 
primordial association that functions by means of similarity, contrast and conti- 


guity (Hua III, 112). Every homogeneous matter given in the now phase of the 
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flow of consciousness is integrated into a ‘system of referential implication’ (Hua 
XXXII, 42). 

According to Mohanty (2008), Husserl borrowed the term fusion 
(Verschmelzung) from Stumpf to distinguish a whole in which parts are blended 
from one in which they are aggregated or collected together (116). Fusion and 
diffusion are two terms that both refer to the products of what is compounded 
in primordial association as an inseparable whole of the founding and founded 
object. 

If two similar elements occur in a present, it is not the case that they first exist 
separately and then their synthesis follows; rather, we call ‘similar’ what occurs 
in such a synthesis as coexistent. Being in a togetherness, the founding and the 
founded are inseparable, they are necessarily one (Hua XXXII, 494). 

The inseparability of what is founding and what is founded implies that one 
and the same apprehension of a discrete unit can be explained as (i) the fusion 
of multiplicity into unity, or as (ii) the diffusion of unity into multiplicity. 
Fusion is a synthetic activity unifying the manifold of manners of givenness 
which generates the consciousness of a particular whole. The fusion of different 
simultaneous or successive elements exercising a unitary affection produces 
a homogeneous unitary datum. Thus, homogeneity results from the homog- 
enization of heterogeneity. Conversely, with diffusion this homogeneity is 
dispersed within many particulars that belong to a general hyletic category. 

Fusion and diffusion obey a hyletic law according to which unities can be 
reproduced through retention of past data and protention of what will belong 
to them in the future. 

Naturally, while this form of association is pre-reflective and pre-verbal, the 
categorial act by means of which homogeneity is recognized through fusion and 
diffusion comes afterward. Associative activity is independent of the ego and 
needs only the flow and awakening of the ego in order to occur. 

Instead of being simultaneously present, this flow can be synthesized, or 
fused and diffused, only by means of presenting activities such as memory, 
phantasy and empathy. Such presentifications enable the subject to transform 
what was given Leibhaftig (in person) into a sedimentation that establishes 
‘the unity of world-certainty’ and discloses the possibility for any reproductive 
activity (Hua XXXI, 152). In the propagation of affective awakenings the ego 
re-acts and opens its horizon to a chain of other possible fusions or primordial 
homogeneous associations of hyletic matter. 

For example memory as a tool for reproductive and inductive associ- 


ation links the past to the present, preserving the object sense in memory. 
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Consequently ‘memory is the presentification of something itself in the mode of 
the past’ (Hua XI, 61). Retentions exist only as members of a retentional series 
clinging to the impressional now like a comet's tail (Hua XI, 32); in this process, 
the original self-evidence is of course weakened but kept alive at the cross- 
roads of longitudinal and horizontal intentionality, which will be addressed in 
Chapter 5. 


5. A synthetic description 


For Husserl the region of being called ‘volitional body, genetically constituted 
by the aforementioned syntheses, is the ontological region of ethical science. 
The aim of a phenomenological ethicist is to use imaginative variation in order 
to discern what natural types fit into a communal society. Her goal as an ethicist 
applying the phenomenological method consists in clarifying hyletic matter and 
primitive associations that make and awaken volitional acts. The scientist shifts 
from her natural attitude of habits and interests to adopt a theoretical attitude 
in which she seeks the constitution of a final validity (Hua I, 362-420). For 
Husserl (2012) ethics is the science that reflects on pre-characterized a prioric 
possibilities (apriori vorgezeichneten Moeglichkeiten) of an individual within a 
community of pure types (Hua-Mat IX, 171-2). 

Both scientific ethics and the phenomenology of ethics investigate the ethical 
subject, understood as the subject who awakes in the midst of synthetic acts and 
responds to this awakening by means of an ethical goal or practical telos (end). 
In other words: she responds by choosing what is the best thing to do in a given 


situation. 


5.1 The ethical subject 


Once ‘the ego is awakened by affection from the non-egological ego [...] it 
instinctively attracts and reacts kinesthetically as an immediate reaction (Ms. B 
III 3, 5a, cited in Mensch 2001: 40 n. 10). 

The egos reaction is dictated by necessity (Notwendigkeit) - in other words, 
the system of natural laws that move the Koerper as a natural thing - and by 
affection as its synthetic or motivational force. 

First the Koerper is struck by the ‘Evidenz des Koennen’ (potential evidence) 
(title for such 
evidence) (Hua, XLH, text 32). In virtue of the evidence conveyed by affection, 


9 


and discovers itself as ‘Leib’ or Titel fiir solche Evidenz 
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the I knows itself as an I that can do.’ Therefore, it recognizes itself as an ‘T 
do’ (Ich tue) and an ‘I want’ (Ich wille), a subject who acts on the basis of its 
living body (Leib) felt as the original field of possibilities (“Urfeld des koennen’). 
Through reflection the now-awoken I links what was lived in the past to what 
it is living in the present. The I that lives in the present uses its experience to 
remember what originally happened and recover the evidence it felt when it 
was awoken. 

In the very moment of constitution the I is first of all temporal, in the sense 
of a presence that just emerges into a temporal flow as a point in time. In that 
sense the I is what has just been awoken by the stimuli of hyletic data and consti- 
tutes itself as a temporal point (Zeitpunkt) (Hua XLII, 128) or a point for many 
possible practical possibilities. It is an always new source possibilities for acting 
and willing in time (Hua XLII, 136). 

It is this encounter that characterizes ethics: the meeting of hyletic content 
of the now-point with the Leib as generating a volitional body. The inanimate 
thing becomes a living body thanks to its potentiality to act. Once the hyletic 
matter is struck by the evidence of being able to (Evidenz des Koennen) at the 
crossroads of longitudinal and transversal intentionality, a subject awakens and 
becomes a unit who makes decisions that turn inanimate hyletic matter into a 
locus of willing. The physical body becomes an I because it first discovers itself 
as a volitional body, then as a living body, and finally as a person among others. 

As such this volitional body is a unit that always aims at the creation of 
something in the future. (Hua XXVIII, 102-25). The ‘I want’ (Ich wille) with its 
‘fiat! has the power to turn what is not yet in the temporal flow into something 
existing. It can make choices among an infinite number of possibilities and 
fulfil its strivings creating a new actual matter. That is the reason why Husserl 
(Hua-Mat IV) attributes moinotc (poesis; creative activity) to this level of 
subjectivity (104) One of the most basic ethical laws follows from this peculiar 
property of the volitional body: acts always aim at realization (Hua-Mat IX, 
126-7). Erreichbaren (achievable) and Realisierbarkeit (feasibility) are two key 
words used by Husserl to define the ethical character in its factual tendency to 
realization (Hua XLII, 2014, text 32, 456, but also Hua XXVIII, 102-57, and 
Hua-Mat IX, 118-69). Willing is always drawn to want something that can be 
achieved. Its aiming (zielen) is always aimed at Erreichbarkeit (attainability). 

To conclude, for Husserl (Hua-Mat IX, 131, 133) the ethical I is a jetzigen Wahl, 
a ‘momentous choice’ that responds to the impetus of hyletic data. As Husserl 
writes, what guides the act to its realization is the will (das Wille) (Hua-Mat IX, 
125, 6) that aims at its fulfilment as desideratum (Hua-Mat IX, 125). 
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Moreover, every choice that fulfils the Leistung (function, performance), 
the functioning of the I, generates a number of habitualities'' that come to 
constitute layer by layer the manifold of characters that comprise the person. 
The ethical I is the ego that decides to break or humor these habits giving a self- 
aware direction to its acts. For example, Husserl (Hua-Mat IX) argues that the 
axiological law of absorption explains why the Ich kann decides to act in one 
direction or another, according to a hierarchy of values composed of numerous 
interests and motivations which in turn bring that I to the resolution of its act 
(Hua-Mat IX, 129). 


5.2 Daseinswerte and ethical imperative 


The Daseinswerte (existential value) is another key term used by Husserl to 
characterize the ethical subject. It indicates in fact the original or affected 
being that answers the call from hyletic matter and constitutes itself in a 
primal value or acting I. Despite the similarities, the Daseinswerte is not 
exactly the same as Leib or volitional body, because it is a selfless body that 
takes responsibility for its contents and takes positions by acting in its Umwelt. 
If we had a temporal line on which to display the moment of constitution 
of the ethical I, we would put this form of being immediately prior to the 
volitional body. 

Daseinswert refers to the primordial axiological functioning (wertvoller 
leistungen). This means that it is a selfless being affected by hyletic matter 
involved within a temporal horizon (Hua-Mat IX, 137-43). The Daseinswert 
is what enables the constitution of the I can (Ich kann) and I will (Ich wille). 
Husserl also refers to it as a Gutwert (good-value) (‘goodness’) that we primi- 
tively recognize as a value, and which originally comes into being as a temporal 
unit, manifesting its ‘there-ness’ for us. 

This primitive being-a-value-for represents an ethical necessity that converts 
scattered hyletic matter to prominence, that is, into units acknowledged as 
wholes. Its product is a Wertsein (being-value), meaning a unit valued exactly 
because it comes into being and is perceivable as prominent among other beings. 
Ultimately, the Daseinswert is an axiological core that, in its there-ness or wertv- 
oller Leistung, calls for the constitution of prominent units. It represents that 
affective necessity which expresses itself as an entelechy or an infinite system of 
goals all of which are based upon Lebensziele (life goals) (Hua-Mat IX, 140). 

Along these lines, ‘Let’s act!’ (‘So Ich tue!’) is the most basic expression of 
the categorical imperative stemming directly from the affective force of the 
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Daseinswerte. Moreover, it is the most primitive formulation of the ‘I cam’ (Ich 
kann) that acts and therefore is. Without that primitive ‘I can’ there would not 
even be an Ich in the first place. Thus the very first ethical moment of the ethical 
Las such is its functioning as Being (and therefore as a value) in the flow of time 
(Hua-Mat IX, 133). 

On the other hand, the broadest formulation of the categorical imperative 
is ‘At all times, to the best of one’s knowledge and belief, do the best among 
what is reachable’ (‘Tue jederzeit was, das Best nach besten Wissen und Gewissen 
unter dem Erreichbaren’) (Husserl 2012: 133). The ethical subject, as a subject of 
practical evidence (Husserl 2012: 159, 163) - Evidenz des Koennen - acknowl- 
edges what is given to it in the flow of data and accepts these data by its choice, 
by doing what it is called to do. On the highest level of its ethical life, the subject 
listens to the affective force of the hyletic matter and decides to accomplish the 
original vocation (Beruf) that it implies. 

Vocation (Beruf) and responsibility (Verantwortung) indicate how the 
Daseinswert becomes aware of being a volitional Body, since they name part 
of the affective process of constitution that awakens the I and calls it into life. 
Indeed, the I answers (verawortet) and chooses (wahlt) (Hua-Mat IX, 453, 465, 
459) its utility (Genusswerte) and goals (Zielen) in the accomplishment of its 
entelechical and teleological life. The ethical will aims at making the best choice 
among all the possibilities available to it, or among the multiplicity of goals than 
can be achieved (Hua-Mat IX, 32, 456). 

This interconnection of goals and lawfulness obeyed by this primitive 
I is a systematic unit of norm-directedness (‘systematische Einheit der 
Normgerechtheit’ - Hua-Mat IX, 453) that can provide the right direction for 
‘an exact existence which is loyal’ (‘echte Dasein and treu’) to her own nature 
(Hua-Mat IX, 453). 

The final goal of an ethical life is that of functioning (‘wahlbereich zu fungieren 
hat’) (Hua-Mat IX, 133) according to a network of interrelated vocations 
(‘verflochten Berufs’) that are harmonious for everyone and in line with the 
universality of interrelated human existences (‘Universalitaet des menschlishen 
Daseinsverflocthenheit’) (Husserl 2102: 456). My will is harmonized with other 
wills to the point that my will becomes a community of co-willing. Willing is 
always more than an individual exercising choice as a monad, because it implies 
multiple layers that are communal. Deciding to help a friend is my decision, but 
the horizon within which I help my friend is a social one. As such, this horizon 
is not the outcome of my decision, but is a network of willing within which the 
decision takes place. 
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The final goal of ethical science and phenomenology as a method ancillary to 
ethics is that of clarifying this web of interconnected vocations. Husserl under- 
stands ‘society’ to mean a ‘many headed subjectivity, founded on individual 
egos, such as academic associations, professional organizations figured as a 
Willensgemeinschaft (Hua-Mat IX, 111-14) that yields a number of imperatives 
based on different messages. Ethical science is meant to typify and clarify these 
messages on the basis of the multiple, different ends that the different now-egos 
decide to pursue. 


5.3 The ethical science 


In the Kaizo articles Husserl examines the outcomes of the First World War in a 
cursory way, characterizing them as a predictable upsurge of passive tendencies 
implied in the typification of the combatant societies. The war was the result of 
a many-headed ethical I that failed to decide to break with or question obsolete 
meanings, and accordingly missed the opportunity for ethical renewal, war 
being the result of this failure. The theoretical attitude of spiritual agents did not 
lead into any reactivation of meaning. 

According to Husserl’s reading, the war was brought by the disappearance 
or the somnescence of the ethical I and a lapsing into its habitualities. With the 
advent of war the combattants’ Leistungen (the functioning egos of the partici- 
pants) were driven to repeat the same patterns over and over, losing control 
and the desire for verification of the sense of those patterns. The ethical egos of 
the participants fell into a rigid passivism in which objects lost their meanings 
and sense sunk into a realm of Sinnlosigkeit (meaninglessness) and Unwahrheit 
(untruth). Egoic passive sedimentations became fixed strata that with time 
turned into units that were completely meaningless to the subjects who bore 
them. 

This excursus is intended to illustrate that ethics finds its genetic foundation 
on passive sedimented layers. ethics finds its ground by determining the 
meaning and functions of what was previously passive. The practice of habitus 
is what makes the subject an actor, a person, and hopefully an ethical agent. This 
pre-ethical frame is the genetic basis for the subject’s response in which it exerts 
its will as one who chooses and acts. 

The Ich kann, the person can be an ethical actor who exercises her practical 
intentionality in an ethical way in the moment in which she determines the 
passive sedimentations of her habitus and reactivates the meanings that make 


its type. Only in this way can the ethical subject pass from doxa to episteme in 
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the exercise of intentionality that is directed towards renewal. An ethical subject 
becomes an ethical scientist when she examines her intentional power and 
exerts it with the goal of achieving higher understanding. 

The ethical project of de-sedimentation and de-habituation (Hua VI, 72) is 
an infinite task that Husserl locates, for example, in the Nachstiftung (reestab- 
lishment) of the values of classical Greek culture which he aims to revive. 
He writes that “History as the vital movement of the coexistence and inter- 
weaving of original formations (Sinnbildung) and sedimentations of meanings 
(Sinnsediementierung) (Husserl 1970: 371) needs to be reactivated (Hua VI, 
77). Scientific inquiry by means of rigorous explication (Verdeutlichung) 
enables an original Sinnbildung (construction of sense) that leads the inquirer 
from a condition of doxa or pre-scientific flux to episteme or determinate 
knowledge. This flowing constitution of meaning is possible when the inquirer 
has adequately freed associative constructions from her habits, and is thus able 
to constitute new meanings and inform old meaning with a new sense (Hua VI, 
362, 82). 

For Husserl, this scientific inquiry is to be accomplished through an illumi- 
nating of the belongingness of words to meanings, which necessitates repeatedly 
overcoming the seduction of language (Hua VI, 80, 362). Language can easily 
become empty and meaningless, but seductive at the same time because it 
gives the certainty of the direction to follow. It is a symbolic tool to indicate 
meanings, but unmoored from meanings (Hua XIX, LI I). Language, under- 
stood as Sprachleib - the incarnation of meaning, should be what animates 
speech (Hua VI, 83). For Husserl, speech functions as the grammatical ‘clothing’ 
(Logical Investigations, §28) of fluctuating meanings. Ethics is the discipline that 
enables us to counteract the crystallization of meanings in meaningless words. 
Ethics is the science that clarifies one’s daily choice to engage meaningfully 
in intersubjective dialogue. This dialogue relies upon the ongoing choice to 
renew the sense of what we are living by determining what are passively living. 
Ethical clarification enables us to live this renewal through which our social and 
individual lives become meaningful. Renewal requires on an ongoing ethical 
choice, consequently a volitional intention to be meaningful. 


Summary 


The goal of this chapter was to shed light on Husserl’s view of the ethical subject, 
what are the layers constituting ethical subjectivity, and to what ontological 
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region it belongs. In order to fulfil the goal, the chapter was divided into three 
parts. In the first section, I focused on Husserl’s 1919 lectures in order to explain 
how the ethical subject relates to the poles of Nature and Spirit. In the second 
section, I moved to a detailed analysis of ethical subjectivity. In the third part, I 
synthetically described the meanings of ethical subjectivity, the phenomenology 
of ethics, and ethical science according to Husserl. 


“The Truth of Will’ 


1. Introduction 


Why do we care about each other? How can we live together in a society if 
we continue to fight with each other? What are the origins of our social and 
political life? 

In this chapter I will explore these questions, by discussing what Husserl 
means by will and motivation. The chapter is divided into three parts. In the 
first part I explore what a motivation is and how motivations are related to will. 
In the second part I examine the issue of volitions in relation to belief, value, 
instincts, time, the categorical imperative, and types of life. In the last part I 
address the issue of empathy and the constitution of community. 

My thesis is that intersubjective connection is one of the basic norms that 
constitutes human society at the basis of which is an essential law, and the task 
of ethics as a science is to clarify this law. 


1.1 Inferior spirit 


What is an ethical act? What motivates it and how does it differ from other 
acts? 

As discussed in Chapter 8, ethics as a science is an ontology whose region 
is that of the volitional body. For Husserl the volitional body is a multi-layered 
unit whose strata are thing, living body, and spiritual I. This means that the 
volitional body relates both to the spiritual and to the natural pole. Therefore, if 
we want to understand how an ethical subject engages with the world, we need 
to inquire into the realm of spirit and its interrelatedness with the volitional 
body’s natural layers. 
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To clarify this point it is helpful to refer to the sixth chapter of volume 37 
of Husserliana in which Husserl describes the spirit as a spirit of inferior and 
superior qualities (Hua XXXVII, 107). The inferior spirit represents the layer 
of lower affection. In that sense the spirit is not yet an ego; instead, it is the 
flow of what which is primitive and original. This is the level of the spirit that 
is closest to Nature. Nature here signifies an underlying whole that expresses an 
ontological lawfulness (Hua XXXVII, 103) and a universal interconnectedness 
that cannot be intellectually understood but only felt through the sphere of 
affections (Gemiit). 

On this level spirit is a whole of primal affections and instincts that come to 
be continuously sedimented as habitus in the realm of passivity or subpersonal 
spirit (Hua XXXIX, 422, 483). As Moran (2011) remarks, it is thanks to habits 
that meaning (as in Sinnhaftigkeit) and sense (Husserl’s Sinnesgestalten) can 
be constituted, and therefore the personal characters can be determined and 
sedimented on many different levels. Motivations, interests and volitions flow 
from this sedimentation. 

In Ideas II, sections 54-6 Husserl connects ‘habit’ (Gewohnheit) with ‘the 
fundamental lawfulness of spiritual life’ (die Motivation als Grundgesetz der 
geistigen Welt). Indeed, habit functions as a form of primitive ‘association 
(Assoziation) through which the lower spirit sediments its basic character and 
accordingly the core of its motivational life. “The similar motivates the similar 
under similar circumstances’ (cited in Moran, Hua IV, 225; En. tr. 236). 

Motivation is not something originally connected to volitions or an ego's 
ends, because original motivation is egoless. Rather, it is a passive force that 
irrationally or pre-rationally moves the hyletic flow, affecting the biological 
body and turning it into a subject. “The first law’ (Hua IV, 222; En. tr. 234) 
of motivation is rooted in this continuous tendency to be. We are motivated 
because our biological body (Koerper, that is, a body that is not ours yet) 
encounters nature and feels an evidence that grounds axiological, aesthetic, 
practical, or theoretical values. Struck by this flow, the body (Hua XXXVII, 114) 
feels an immediate rightness that it experiences as truth. This bodily (Leibhaftig) 
encountered truthfulness founds the value itself - or what is believed to be true 
— as an immediate hyletic datum. These beliefs, habits, affections do not entail 
any active position-taking, because they are the original core for the consti- 
tution of the ego. 

As Merleau-Ponty remarks in Phenomenology of Perception (1962, XIV- 
XVII) this is the encounter that reveals us what we are and what we call true 
or valid. From this encounter I can ponder the depth of my knowledge or the 
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rightness of my practical acts. The encounter represents the birth of emotional 
consciousness (Hua XX XVII, 117) that is, the a priori condition and eidetic laws 
(Hua XXXVII, 118, 115) for any correct act. 


1.2 Superior spirit 


The superior spirit is the spirit that constitutes itself as an I and participates in 
the constitution of its meaning. On this level, hyletic matter becomes an I that 
infinitely clarifies its core of habitus and actions (Hua XXXVII, 104). In Passive 
Synthesis Husserl writes: 


The part ‘demands’ the whole - something uniform awakens something else 
that is uniform, which is not yet at all constituted as a unity explicitly for itself; 
and it does not demand the whole by a pure and simple awakening, but rather 
by a co-connected ‘expectation; by the demand as coexisting as co-belonging 
to the unity. Even the force of this apperceptive expectation increases with the 
number of ‘instances’ — or with habit, which amounts to the same thing. (Hua 
XI, 190; En. tr. 240) 


On this level motivations interweave with the egoic sphere. According to 
Husserl there are essential laws that order matter into a uniform and homoge- 
neous core; this natural necessity or immediate sense of rightness strikes the 
body and triggers its reaction. In this way the body transforms from a flow of 
indistinct hyletic data into a homogeneous unit (Hua XXXVII, 102). 

On this level subjective bodies are motivated in the sense that they are mere 
functions for varied forms of consciousness (Hua XXXVII, 101): emotive, 
logical, and practical (et alia) consciousness. For example, while logical 
consciousness determines its awakening by meaning, practical consciousness 
does by decisions, aesthetic by perceptions, and so forth (Hua XXXVII, 117). 
The varying hyletic demands that impinge upon the ego shape it functionally, 
constituting different modes of this ego. 

Every act carries a sense that Husserl calls propositions. Every proposition is 
an attempt to recover and clarify the felt sense of immediate evidence and truth- 
fulness felt by the consciousness in a previous encounter (Hua XXXVHI, 118). 
At this level motivation has to do with what the ego considers it right to do. The 
lawfulness is determined in an intelligible sense through which the motivational 
force turns from something hyletic and egoless into something reflexive and 


personal. 
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1.3 Motivation 


From the previous sections it follows that motivation is the condition for the 
possibility (Hua XXXVII, 88) of the correctness that belongs to the inferior 
pre-predicative or superior predicative spirit. Motivations are not psychological 
acts; rather, they are themselves essential laws that drive our volitional bodies to 
decide upon their actions (Hua XXXVIL, 89). 

The essential lawfulness or contingency of nature is felt by the body and 
translated, through ratio and proportio, into a set of norms that are taken as 
the horizon of normality on the basis of which persons make their decisions 
or reinforce their habits (Hua XXXVII, 89). On the lower level motivation 
is hyletic, impersonal and essential, while on the higher layer it is reflexive, 
personal and normative, and impinges on the body in a constitutive way. An 


example of these two motivational layers is the following: 


I. Tam looking for the keys of my car in my pocket. 
II. I realize that I am looking for the keys of my car in my pocket and I can 
explain this action with the fact that I want to go home. 


The two levels of motivation, the bodily and the reflexive, represent the a priori 
condition for the consciousness to practically and theoretically act in the world 
(Hua XXXVII, 89). Husserl writes, ‘I want the means because I am motivated by 
wanting the premises’ (Hua XX XVII, 88). 

Motivation is what allows rational? determinations and practical decisions. It 


is what connects an essence to the normative level (Chapter 3). 


2. Willing 


2.1 Operating and not-operating willing 


In his lectures on ethics and value theory (1914) Husserl writes that “The will 
[...] takes part in the more general sphere of pure reason [...] the specific 
and pregnant meaning of will refers solely to a particular kind of activity that 
underpins all the other fields of consciousness [...] It seems even more evident 
that the will [...] is a particular and superior form of activity that can come 
into play everywhere under some essential conditions that lie in objectivations 
and in presupposed sentiments’ (Husserl XXXVIII, 68; cf. also Hua XXXI, 
9-10). 
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Willing is the practical motivational force underlying any conscious field. As 
a subjective faculty it properly belongs to the higher spiritual level, although it 
can be activated only from the lower spiritual layer. 

To describe the passage from the lower to the higher spiritual level, Husserl 
distinguishes three forms of willing acts: the resolve (Vorsatz), the fiat, and 
the action-will (Handlungswille).* We will describe the first two in the next 
section. The third, action-will, can be further distinguished into operating and 
not-operating willing (Hua XXVIII, 118). Operating will is a form of procedural 
willing that does not yet know what it is about to decide. This form of volition 
is not aimed at an actual achievement, or more precisely, a cognitive one. The 
not-operating will is at work when my I is just emerging from the realm of 
passivity and becoming a subject. In the example given before, I notice that 
my hand is rummaging in my pocket and realize that I am looking for the keys 
to my car. Only after that awakening does the non-operating will becomes an 
operating one in which my I is aware of the goal that my living body wants to 
achieve (Hua XXVIII, 118), following the example ‘I want to go home. 

Practical possibilities always relate to a subject who can want them (Hua 
XXVIH, 122). Tendency, attention and interest are the three movements of the 
soul that explicate the transition from a non-operating to an operating will, 
from a lower spiritual level to a higher one. Initially, as stated before, the I is just 
receptive. 


In receptivity, although the ego is indeed actively turned toward what affects it, 
it does not make its knowledge, and the individual steps of cognition [...] an 
object of will. (Husserl 1973: 198) 


The receptive activity creates a horizon of apprehending attention that modifies 
the structure of the not-yet-I, into a tension, meaning the I tendens ad 
(stretching toward) its object: 


In general, attention is a tending of the ego toward an intentional object, toward 
a unity which appears continually in the change of the modes of its givens [...] 
it is a tending toward realization. (Husserl 1973: 80) 


As it is showed in the quotation, attention is a phyical tension that can be 
accepted or denied by the subject that is aware of it. If the tension is accepted 
and then enhanced by the I it becomes interest; the interest (dabei sein) allows 
the I to actually participate in that object and transform the act of tension into 
an act of apprehension.‘ The will is operating in the objectifying operation, that 
is, in the attempt to grasp its object and fix its predicative and practical identity 
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once and for all. ‘When we distinguish two levels of interest and, corresponding 
to these, two levels of objectifying operations, viz. that belonging to receptive 
experience, on the one hand, and that of predicative spontaneity, on the other, 
this distinction of levels should not be construed as if the different operations 
were somehow separate from each other (Husserl 1973: 203). 


2.2 Willing, beliefs and values 


According to this two-layered structure, volitions are first founded upon 
emotional consciousness (in Husserl’s terms, Gemiit) and secondly on doxic 
and predicative consciousness. Using the example given before, on the first level 
my hands are looking for the keys of the car. On the second level, I want to do 
what my hands are already doing. Thus, I reflect on what I am already doing and 
decide to willingly give that direction to my hands. 

This means that the foundational ground of volitions is axiological on a lower 
level and doxic on higher one. It is axiological because I value the affections 
that awaken me; it is doxic because I acknowledge the feelings that I decide 
to determine in a doxic thesis. I want something first because I value my goal 
and second because I believe in its correctness. The grounding theses are the 
primitive compass for any kind of act (Hua XXVIII, 142). The belief in what is 
about to happen comes from an act of willing (Hua XXVIII, 122). ‘All reason is 
at the same time practical reason’ Husserl writes (1973: 308), ‘all acts [...] are 
modes of willing, modes of behavior rooted in a capacity of the I [...] Judging 
is a way of willing in a widest sense’ (A V, 22, 5). The representation of what we 
want to pursue arises from a background of beliefs related to real being (Hua 
XXVIII, 122). 

Willing and correlatively the position of willing (its intention) are based 
upon and regulated by the primordial bodily evidence that affects the will 
and turns its thesis into values and representations. Ethically right willing is 
regulated by an ethically correct valuing, the rightness of which is grounded in 
primal evidence (Hua XXVIII, 142). 

Every operating willing act presupposes a general representation of what a 
given volition wants on the basis of a wide background of beliefs and values 
related to hyletic being (Hua XXVIII, 122-4). The goal of operating willing lies 
in what we recognize as objectively given. According to Husserl, I simply pose 
something and I pose this something as a practical and predicative Sollen (Hua 
XXVIII, 128). The highest goal lies in the operating will that aims at the best 
outcome among all that we can achieve in a given context (Hua XXVIII, 166). 
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2.3 Willing and time 


For Husserl, willing is strictly connected to time. Husserl asserts (in Hua-Mat 
IX, 133 or Hua XXVIII, 103-12) that willing aims at practical realization, 
otherwise my volition would not be a volition but simply a desire. The basic 
characteristic of any volition is its possibility to be achieved (Erreichenbarkeit). 

While willing something is the practical analogon of certitude (doxic position 
in Husserl’s vocabulary) and it can be modified according to hypotheses or 
disjunctive modifications of willing (Hua XXVIII, 127), desire is the pratical 
analogon of the question (here we mean ‘question’ in the Latin sense of the 
word as quaero, that is, asking a question without any expectation to receive 
an answer in return). Willing, which for Husserl is parallel to the certitude of 
belief, poses its thesis in the future as a certainty. I want something means that 
my willing is certain to be able to reach its wanted object in the future (Hua 
XXVIII, 121-2). The future becomes the field of the concrete achievement of 
the volition. Volition’s goals can be fulfilled and find their concretization only 
in the future; before that the volition is achieved they exist only as ideals (Hua 
XXVIII, 123). In that sense volitions are creative acts, while desires (as we will 
see in the next section), are tendencies that arise in the present and tend toward 
the future without posing the future as certain. An example: I want to brush 
my hair on the one hand; I wish I had longer legs on the other. One is easily 
attainable and is a volition, the other is not attainable and can be expressed only 
as desire. 

Differently from joy or desire, volitions are always directed to what is real, 
the sphere of ideal is completely precluded from it and as is the sphere of the 
past (Hua XXVIII, 123). Its thesis does not refer only to the now and to its 
creator, but also to the subsequent temporal extension and its content. Willing 
is expressed in the present through its creative fiat, but tends toward the future 
as a creator that constitutes its goal as reality in the action (Hua XXVHI, 125). A 
creative realization can take place only when reality appears or when we are not 
yet aware of its presence, because as any creation it takes its origin from nothing 
(Hua XXVIII, 126). 

Volitions need reality and reality needs future in order to become. According 
to Husserl willings are acts that belong to the emotional sphere (Gemiit) and 
they are different from other kinds of acts because they refer only to what is 
going to be real in the future (Hua XXVIII, 122). Willing begins in a now, but 
always refers to the chain of protentions and retentions in which the act comes 
to existence. Any volition is directed to the future because its acts always refer 
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to what the willing has not yet created (Hua X, §26). The thesis of willing does 
not relate only to the now and its creative beginning, but also to the future that 
makes the willing an operative and positive one (Hua XXVIII, 125). 

This distinction is relevant also for the debate concerning happiness. If the 
field of emotional acts does not have access to the past, what is the ‘right’ time 
for happiness and what kind of fulfilment does happiness require in order to be 
complete? 


2.4 Volitions and desires, habits and instincts in relation 
to happiness 


I desire to stop eating sweets. Will this desire make me happier? I desire this 
future, but Iam not determined to stop eating sweets, so perhaps in the future I 
will be still be doing so. Therefore now I can be happy because my sweets habit 
is not threatened in a serious way. In Ideas II Husserl writes: 


The personal Ego constitutes itself not only as a person determined by drives 
[...] but also as a higher, autonomous, freely acting Ego, in particular one guided 
by rational motives [...] Habits are necessarily formed, just as much with regard 
to originally instinctive behavior [...] as with regard to free behavior. To yield 
to a drive establishes the drive to yield: habitually. Likewise, to let oneself be 
determined by a value-motive and to resist a drive establishes a tendency (a 
‘drive’) to let oneself be determined once again by such a value-motive [...] and 
to resist these drives. (Hua IV, 255; En. tr. 267) 


In this fascinating paragraph Husserl describes the circle that generates the 
personal Ego. Instincts and habits are two poles that shape our personal identity. 
On the one hand instincts arise as original instincts or affections; on the other 
habits are inhibitions or reinforcements of these primal instincts. According to 
Husserl our personality takes shape through this cycle: our personality is built of 
habits, while affections or instincts break through the solid structure of person- 
ality, promising or threatening to change the core of that personality. 
As Husserl puts it in his researches on Intersubjectivity: 


I am not only an actual but I am also a habitual ego, and habituality signifies a 
certain egoic possibility, an ‘I car’ or ‘I could; or ‘I would have been able to, and 
this ability become actual refers to ego-actualities, to actual ego-experiences, 
that is, as actualization of ability. In a word, I am (and without this would not 
be an I, I can not think of myself otherwise), an ego of capacities. (Hua XIV, 
378) 
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T am an actual but I am also a habitual ego? I am what I happen to be in the 
present through my primal affections and instincts; but I am also all the possi- 
bilities and actualities that I decide to reiterate in the future. I am my core of 
instincts and habits. My personal character is my impersonal present, which 
keeps on arising in a chain of nows. My character endures as a synthesis of my 
ongoing affirmations of affections and instincts, stretching toward future from 
the arising present. This does not mean that I consciously choose who I am, 
because it is impossible to be fully aware of all my passive life; but by reiterating 
certain habits I can choose a part of me in which I want to endure. In Cartesian 
Meditations section 32, Husserl describes habitus as a lasting ‘state’ (dauerender 
Habitus) that I decide in a wakeful choice to keep in present and reiterate in 
my future. It is this endurance that constitutes my stable and abiding ego with 
its ‘personal character’ (Hua I, 67; En. tr. 101). As Lee remarks, instincts are 
Uraffektion (1993: 166), in the sense that they are what originally awakens 
us and calls us to be. They are what is there for the ego (Hua-Mat VII, 351): 
‘Original affection is an instinct, thus a kind of empty striving still lacking the 
presentation of a goal’ (Hua-Mat VIII, 253). 

Therefore, habits, similarly to volitions, call for fulfilment. This does not 
happen with desires and instincts. To use the example mentioned before, if my 
volition is to stop eating sweets, I will inhibit my habit. I will stop myself from 
buying a pastry at the bakery in the morning to eat with my coffee. My behaviour 
will be different if I just desire to stop eating sweets. In that case, when I wake 
each morning I will not fight my instinct to eat sweets. Perhaps I will feel a 
slight sense of conflict rising from my affections! But my habit of waking up and 
eating sweets will remain unchanged. ‘A desiderative life Desiring life positively 
directs itself [...] toward pure enjoying. Conversely a non-desiderative Desiring 
negatively directs itself against all breaking in of what is negatively pleasant 
(Negativ-Lustigem) against all decreases, disruptions (Hua-Mat VIII, 340). 
Instincts, similarly to desires, are guided by pleasure (Hua-Mat VIII, 331). 

Now, how do desires and volitions relate to Husserl’s notion of happiness: 
loyalty to one’s own character and the responsibility to fulfil one’s own vocation 
or telos? 

In a natural attitude, the more volitive I am in a given moment, the more I 
reinforce the structure of my personality. This is so in the sense that wilfully 
reaffirming my habits simultaneously reaffirms my personal character, with the 
result, in Husserl’s words, of feeling ‘pleasure in recognizing what is the same’ 
(Hua-Mat VIII, 331). However this reaffirmation of my character does not 
imply that I am happy, in Husserl’s sense of the word, which is linked to fulfilling 
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my vocation. In a natural attitude habit tends to dominate through volitions, 
which are decisions in the present aimed at achieving something concrete in the 
future. Hence in a natural attitude habits — differently from desires - prevent us 
from reaching Husserl’s sense of happiness as the fulfilment of one’s vocational 
life, because we cannot explore what is arising in a novel way in the present. If 
in contrast my primary focus in a given moment is on satisfying desires and 
lust, I will likewise not be happy in the Husserlian sense because new desires 
always disrupt my habitual personal character by privileging the sponta- 
neous, momentary affection over consistently affirming my core character. The 
outcome seems to be living as a slave to my transient instincts. Either way I lose: 
either I am driven by my hyletic flow and fail to affirm my character, or I affirm 
my character through a repetition of habits that close me off to the present 
moment. Thus where is happiness for Husserl? 

For Husserl happiness means living the vocational and ethical life self- 
responsibly (see section 2.6). You are a happy human being if you can pursue the 
realization of your vocational values (Hua XXVII, 28; cf. Hua IV, 265-8/277-80; 
Hua XXXVII, 245-6). 

This means that happiness cannot be achievable in either a purely volitional 
or a purely desiderative life. Happiness, along with our ethical personality, lies 
in the balance between volitions and desires, habits and affections. In fact, these 
two poles describe only the sedimentation of what we are as primary affections 
and reinforced habits. 

Both desires, which draw the arc of instincts-affections arising in the present, 
and volitions, which express themselves in the arc of habits and reality in the 
future, are important in the pursuit of happiness - if by happiness we mean 
the fulfilment of a vocational life. We need to know what we are in the future 
as much as we need to be what we are called to be in the present. We are the 
consolidation of our habits and we are the arising affections that make us 
instinctively act in an unknown direction. If happiness means being loyal to 
ourselves, we can be happy people only when we investigate ourselves and let 
both poles of our personality grow. 


2.5 Rational or ethical will and freedom 


Is willing always ethically oriented? When does willing become genuinely 
ethical? 

In the previous chapter we affirmed that the regional ontology of ethics as a 
science relates to the volitional body. The volitional body is the carnal body that 
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discovers itself to be a kinesthetic organ of volitions. The volitional body is the 
embodied discovery of one’s willing life. 

The volitional body is not yet an ethical organ, in the sense that the decisions 
it makes and the deeds it accomplishes are practical, not yet ethical. Of course, 
this practicality is important in relation to ethical inquiry, because it represents 
the matter for any future ethical reflection, decision, or volitional position. 

What makes volitions ethical and therefore rational is the responsibility 
for the thematization that they entail. When the subject discovers herself as a 
subject and becomes aware of her instincts, interests, lower and higher motiva- 
tions, then she is called to make a choice whether or not to become an ethical 
subject. The resoluteness of her willing in response to this call is the basic 
principle of renewal for an ethical life. 

To use the example of looking for the keys, we can see that the act itself 
does not imply any ethical position-taking. Nevertheless, when I realize that I 
was looking for the keys and I discover that I wanted to leave and go home, an 
ethical decision might be implied. If this process occurs while I am involved in 
a stressful argument with a friend of mine, then the decision whether or not to 
leave my friend is a clearly ethical one; consequently, thematizing all passive life 
of my body is an act of active responsibility. 

Yet, it can also happen that I do not realize what my hands are doing, 
searching for my car keys. In that case, if my friend asks me what I am doing 
and my reply is ‘Nothing? then on a lower layer I have made a decision to not 
be awoken by the other, and to not clarify or thematize my motivations and 
instincts always on a lower level - which is what often happens in daily life. 
Much of the time we do not want to take the lower level of our spiritual life 
seriously and therefore we do not take responsibility for what ‘that stranger’ is 
doing in ‘our home’ The problem is that we are also ‘that stranger’ as the whole 
of affections and instincts continuously arise in and motivate us. 

On the other hand, if in response to my friend’s question I realize what I am 
actually doing, and I make myself being available to examining together with 
her the reasons for my actions, I make myself disposable to shifting to a higher 
level of ethical awareness. This responsibility and disposability could lead me 
and my friend to a deeper discovery about our interrelatedness: my friend might 
discover that she was abusing my patience and I might uncover my desire to 
quit the conversation without speaking my mind. In this case, the act of respon- 
sibility would shift that core of desires, instincts and drives from the habitual 
mode to a new, self-responsible one, because we both recognized the moment 
and decided to choose a new direction: each of us staying and trying to do 
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better. If the act of responsibility had not taken place, we would have reinforced 
and resedimented the previous habitual pattern. For example: whenever my 
friend quarrels with me, I quit; which on the epistemological level entails the 
ethical judgement: I am not a good friend, or my friend is too self-absorbed. ‘I 
am not a good friend’ or ‘I don't need to extend myself further to her, I can leave 
her? The shared choice to remain challenges the sedimented meaning. 

Ethical willing lies not only in this judgement, but especially in the proce- 
dural events that continuously shape my being-in-the-world. According to these 
events - literally from the Latin e-venire, what ‘comes to me’ from an outer 
space - we can choose to blindly obey the practical call or we can choose to feel 
completely (Gemiit) what the call says to us, and take responsibility in relation 
to the call from an axiological and logical perspective. 

Ethical consciousness is consciousness of the practical responsibility of 
reason (Hua XXVII, 38). An authentic life is a life lived by what Husserl called 
an ‘ethical mam (Hua XXVII, 32), that is, a ‘rational’> person who is always 
newly committed to knowing the limits of her freedom (Hua XXVII, 39) and 
fighting for them with ongoing passion (Hua XXVII, 55). 

According to Hart, Husserl’s stance is primarily a form of teleological deter- 
minism (1993: 96) because we are doomed to accomplish what our matter asks 
us to do through affections. ‘Freedom is the act of the “whole self” as it is under 
the sway of the entelechy of logos’ (Hart 1993: 97). On the other hand, I think 
that in Husserl’s ethics there is space for true freedom and thus true ethics. 
Indeed, any personal choice is genuinely free because every choice consists in 
the practical determination of the hyletic call. Many lives are lived without the 
pursuit of a vocation or without seriously questioning the character that one 
happens to embody and enact. Yet, we can live fully and it is from this free 
possibility that a new life can always begin. 

The ethical human being is a free being, because she has the choice whether 
or not to inhibit what comes from her passive life (Hua XXVII, 29) and strive 
for a life full of value (emotionally speaking) and meaning (logically speaking). 
I agree with Hart that from Husserl’s point of view in nature there is no freedom. 
The human being as a part of nature is not free because she is regulated by 
causal essential laws (Hua XXVII, 274-5); hyletic matter given to us by passive 
syntheses is lawfully governed in a way that transcends our understanding of it. 
Yet, an act of ethical freedom is an act of conversion through which the subject 
affirms her freedom of self-determination. This act can be compared to the 
theoretical shift put in practice by the epoché and the transcendental reduction, 
since both disclose the infinite possibility of living in an insightful attitude 
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(Hua IV, 140/37). Assuming a responsible and a theoretical attitude is an act of 
conversion through which we can live a fully committed life (Hua IV, 328-9ff.). 

Yet, as spiritual subjects we are free to decide whether to give a value and 
a meaning to what we naturally are. Human beings are free to recover the 
primitive evidence (Hua XXVII, 36) of their ‘absolute affection’ and ‘put it under 
absolute personal norms’ that regulate what we want to be. “The I is free as far 
as he can follow the call that he heard or as far as he can refuse to follow or just 
not listen to it (weghdren, wegsehen)’ (Ms. B I 21, 55b, cited in Loidolt 2012). 
Freedom is mostly a theoretical and practical disposition (Hua XXVII, 275); it 
is ‘the faith in the meaning of history, of humanity [...] that is, its capacity to 
secure rational meaning for its individual and common human existence’ (Hua 
VI, 14). 


2.6 Imperative for an ethical life 


In 1923/24 Husserl wrote a series of five articles for the Japanese journal, 
Kaizo (whose name means ‘renewal’) that are often considered to be his main 
ethical legacy because they are some of the only ethical writing published by 
him during his lifetime. In these essays Husserl addresses an ethical topic and 
explains the sense of the word renewal in these terms: “Renewal is the public 
call in our painful times and equally in the entire sphere of European culture 
as a whole. The war, which has devastated Europe from 1914 on and which, 
since 1918 has chosen, instead of the military, only a more “refined” means of 
coercion, of psychological torture (seelische Torturen) and morally depriving 
economic hardships, has uncovered the inner untruth and meaninglessness of 
this culture (Hua XXVIL, 3; cf. also: cf. Hua IV, 252-3/264-5). 

In the third essay entitled “Renewal as a problem for an individual ethics’ 
Husserl describes the subject of ethical willing as an awoken human being (Hua 
XXVIL, 62). This new, rational, and awoken person ‘frees herself from naiveté of 
a normal life and decides or determines herself’ (Hua XXVII, 36). 

From this decisive moment of awakening human life becomes an ethical, 
teleological and methodological life. Such a life would be ethical because, as 
stated in the previous section, it implies self-responsibility and the choice 
whether or not to determine the lower spiritual level despite the temptation to 
let passive syntheses sink back, undetermined, into the ongoing flow of passive 
data. Such a life would be methodological because in it we decide to adopt this 
self-responsible attitude as a habit; it is teleological because in this decision, 


willing is not simply a desire or an instinct, but is an act whose intention aims at 
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a fulfilment. In this act one’s willing is oriented toward a real future in which the 
willing subject sees the concretization of a goal carrier that is in harmony with 
the natural necessity that axiologically and doxically connects Nature (lower 
spiritual level) with Spirit (higher spiritual level). For example, I want to eat: my 
personal goal of feeding myself (higher spiritual level) is in harmony with what 
my body feels (lower spiritual level). I know what I feel and I direct myself in 
order to achieve it in the future. Of course, this example can be generalized to 
many other areas of our personal lives. 

Being a subject means being an agent, and agere (from Latin ‘leading’) always 
implies a direction, a telos (Hua XXVII, 275). ‘Before acting, there is nothing’ 
(Hua XXVII, 275), the act - that is, the subjective decision to act in a chosen 
direction - transforms our biological passive life into a teleological one; a life 
of a person who is committed to evolution and to the clarification of natural 
necessity or the whole of which she is just a part. It is through her aware fiat 
(es werde!) that the telos of the ethical person is fulfilled (Hua XXVII, 44). A 
‘pan-methodic life is a life in which we willingly employ axiological, practical, 
and logical reason in order to explicate the lower primitive encounter with 
the Natural necessity, a life in which we commit ourselves to translating this 
encounter into a life in which we are both more self-aware and aware of others 
and our surrounding community (Hua XXVII, 46). 

An autonomous life of self-normalization is what Husserl calls an imperative 
or vocational life, which means a life in which the subject is seriously committed 
to answering the call of Nature and unfolding the primitive evidence that 
regulates our functioning in relation to nature (Hua XXXVII, 247). “You ought 
and you must’ (Husserl, Ms. B I 21, 65a), the essential ethical law - as we saw 
in Chapter 3 - precedes the normative one in the form of an inner call that as 
ethical subjects we cannot evade without making an ethical choice. Using again 
the example of the friend and my keys, I can decide to not investigate what my 
hands are doing (lower motivational and spiritual level) and to not tell him 
what I realized (higher motivational and spiritual level). This unethical series of 
decisions would be even a bigger ethical ‘unvalue’ (Unwert) (Husserl, Ms. A V 
21, 122b): for example, if my friend’s discomfort leads her to distract me from 
understanding what my hands are already doing, in order to avoid facing her 
own insecurity Maybe she does not want to feel abandoned by me, she under- 
stands that on a lower level I want to leave and she deceives me in order to stay 
with me. All this would be human, but a human ethical mistake. 

Everyone is informed by a teleological essence, our personal goal in life, 
that we unfold by our practical functioning and our will to determine it as a 
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meaning or a value. This essence as a call can even be absolute and meaningless. 
For example, for Husserl the maternal instinct is more hyletic than personal and 
most of the time, if investigated, it does not lead to meaning but to a felt-sense 
that we might or might not decide to fulfil (Husserl, Ms. BI 21, 55b). 

From a formal point of view, my vocational life means living in the aware 
recognition of and loyalty to the hyletic call to which I devote myself. It is a 
life comprised of consistently seeking to make the best choices I am capable of, 
among those available to me. From the material point of view this life leads to 
different types of professional lives that any person might experience. As we will 
explain more fully in the next section, we live a professional life, literally from 
the Latin pro-fiteri, when we ‘openly give voice’ to our calling (Ms. B I 21, 57). 
As a professional ‘I “can” only decide for the absolute ought as it speaks in this 
very moment’ (Husserl, Ms. A V 21, 14a). 


2.6.1 Types of life 


In Renewal. Its Problem and Method (1923) Husserl partly anticipates a 
description of history that we will find in the Crisis. In this essay he describes 
historical layers as the hyletic matter necessary for the social and ethical deter- 
mination of different types of development. For example, he describes ancient 
Greece and Roman religion as a form of Willensmacht (will power) that is 
socially organized and shared in a Mitwollen (co-willing, willing with) which 
in turn evolved into a teleological and entelechic necessary process of mutual 
understanding (Nach-verstehen). After this period, it was Medieval religious 
feeling that bridged faith and knowledge (Hua XXXVII, 72, 79), in which the 
two were regarded as complementary forms of mutual understanding. Finally, 
in the era of scientific culture (Greek culture), which for Husserl began the 
philosophical critique of reason accompanied a form of growing responsibility 
for authentic and self-responsible humanity. For Husserl these three historical 
moments find their parallel in three other forms or types of human life: natural 
life, professional life, and vocational life. 

For Husserl Natural life - the simplest type of life, the animal life — strives for 
sporadic goods and goals. This form of life is not determined by free decisions 
or commitments by the agent: it is not even agent-oriented, but rather biologi- 
cally or hyletically oriented. In case of human animals the values and goals that 
orient their actions will be primarily determined by original drives as instincts, 
inclinations and finally habits. On this level no value is freely chosen, but only 
passively lived (Hua XXXVII, 239-40; cf. Hua IV, 269-70/281-2). 
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The second type of life, the professional one, is directed by freely chosen 
goods. As described before, it is a self-reflective and self-determining life (Hua 
XXVII, 30-1; cf. Husserl 1997 [1923]: 207-8, 212) that differs from vocational 
life because this latter is entirely dedicated to values. In fact, a life entirely 
devoted to unfolding and determining personal values is considered vocational 
by Husserl; when these values are universal, he renames the professional life 
ethical. 

While professional life is the simplest type of self-regulative life and aims at 
yielding a systematic human life, in a vocational life the subject chooses a life 
aimed at self-realization and ongoing happiness (Seligkeit) (Hua XXVII, 28; 
Hua XXXVI, 245-6) through an active decision to identify her own personal 
identity with the life-values that she chooses to pursue (Hua XXVII, 28; Hua IV, 
265-8/277-80). Consequently, in the vocational life she is called to give shape 
to a hierarchy of values that she finds most representative of herself within 
her community. In this case the imperative “You ought, you must’ is a call to 
actively recognize what is real for us and what we want to recognize and pursue 
as a value - leaving behind the moods, instincts and habits that we do not feel 
really belong to us as individuals and in our relationships to a community of 
others. In sum, a vocational life is a life of care in which we recognize our life 
as an open-ended whole and not as many parts or instinctive, disconnected 
episodes. In this life we commit ourselves to sort out the values that belong to 
us as individuals and as members of a community. 


The life forms based on all encompassing self-regulation, as they have been 
described thus far [...] govern the whole life, but not in a way such that they 
would regulate and determine each action [Handlung], give each action a 
normative form [Gestalt], a form that would have its origin in a general, rule- 
fixing will. (Hua XXVII, 29) 


In the ethical life, slightly differently from the vocational life, the concern to 
reach an axiological validity and genuine authenticity (Echtheit) addresses me 
on a universal level (Hua XXVII, 30). This telos does not belong just to my 
personal call, but to me as a human being. 


Let us try to genetically develop the ethical life form as an a priori essential form 
of possible human lives, that is, to develop it from the motivation that belongs 
to it essentially. (Hua XXVII, 29) 


Self-reflecting and self-regulative life can become habitual acts. The effect of 
these habits is that they always appear attempts to achieve a kind of happiness 
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and accordingly generate a form of concern for, or worry about (Sorge) the 
permanence of satisfaction and happiness. Habituated self-reflection and self- 
regulation leads one to experience one’s vocational and ethical life with a feeling 
of uncertainty (Unsicherheit) that we feel when we consider ourselves as an 
open-ended whole whose faculties and capacities may change; new unforeseen 
realities may appear to us in the surrounding world (cf. Hua IV 254-5/266-7, 
266-7/178-9, 272-3/284-5; Husserl 1997 [1923]: 207-8). We are continuously 
and exhaustingly challenged to renew ourselves and determine what passively 


changes and newly arises in us. Additionally, once we embrace a vocational and 
ethical life we are seized by the need to endlessly strive for an enduring sense of 
happiness (Hua XXVII, 30-2). 

Ethical life, differently from vocational life, in principle relates to every 
moment and any possible activity of one’s personal life (Hua XXVII, 96) because 
living an ethical life implies an essential reflection on all that we are, not only as 
individuals, but also as a system of capacities, a whole of parts in relation to each 
other (Hua XXXVII, 162-3, 245-7, 252-3). The ethical life implies participating 
in an infinite striving for an all-encompassing determination of harmonious life 
among humans; it is a life in which the individual is called to live as an open- 
ended functioning within the whole in any circumstance (Hua XXVII, 31, 45; 
Hua XXXVII, 252). From which the imperative: ‘Do from now on and without 
hesitation always the best, your best, seize it in norm-cognition and will it in 
norm-conscious volition (Hua XXXVI, 253). 


3. From my will to a community 


How does the individual's best become a common best? How can I be at the 
same time a part within the community as a whole, and a whole myself? How 
can I distinguish myself from the community of animals, objects, plants? How 
do I form my community? 

In this third part I will reflect upon these question by describing Husserl’s 
account of the constitution of ethical community. I will leave the analysis of 
intersubjectivity and social ethics to subsequent chapters, instead addressing the 
notion of empathy and its relevance for the ethical community. 

In response to Drummond and Moran, Mensch (2006) emphasizes that 
within the ethical obligation it is already possible to find the germ of our 
community. When I ask myself “What should I do?’ there is a voice speaking 
to someone else. At least three characters are there to witness the ethical 
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obligation: me, the doer/listener, and the speaker. According to Mensch, the 
ethical sphere is created from the possibility of ‘a self-distancing that allows 
us to face and question ourselves. We owe this peculiar capacity to the others’ 
(Mensch 2006: 1). In an ethical act we are never completely alone. Even our 
habits - that in Crisis section 9 Husserl refers with the term Gewohnheit 
- are social habituality (eine Gemeinschaftshabitualitdt). The world as a 
whole demonstrates its own habituality of which we are parts. The natural 
‘universal causal style’ (der universale Kausalstil) makes us be naturally part 
of a community that we just have to determine in its meaning and value for 
us (Hua VI, 358; En. tr. 345). Even what we decide to do for ourselves obeys 
to the “Thereness’ (Hua I, fifth Cartesian Meditation) — in other words, relates 
to the world that is there for us - and is interconnected with other parts that 


make our whole a community. 


3.1 Community of love® 


The value that seems to determine human community is love, that - standing to 
Hart’s (2009) and Drummond’s (2015) discussion - might be defined as excep- 
tional. “The law of love reigns’ (Husserl, Ms. F I 24, 38 a, b) in the lawfulness 
of the natural order. My absolute ought is that of empathizing and loving my 
neighbour. “The values of neighborly love are by far the biggest part of the values 
of an absolute ought’ (Husserl, Ms. F I 24, 38a, b). Text 9 of the second volume 
On the Phenomenology of Intersubjectivity opens with Husserl’s description of 
love as that feeling that ontologically links individuals together as ‘a spiritualized 
corporeity’ (172, 175) 

Melle (2002: 231) defined love as the feeling that allows a human being 
to pass through the transition from animal rationale (rational animal) to 
animal amans (loving animal). Love is a value that determines the inter- 
subjective constitution of the individual such that the individual is not just 
isolated in its monad, but intersubjectively connected to others without losing 
itself. “Ihe lover does not lose herself in love, but lives in a special [...] way as 
herself (an I) in the beloved, which is beloved individually for her’ (Ms. F I 24, 
29a). It is through this value that we can determine the plurality of the ethical 
act. 

As Melle emphasized, the ‘community of love’ (Liebesgemeinschaft) consti- 
tutes the highest form of sociality for Husserl because through love people can 
support each other, foster their vocations and empower their real becoming. 
Husserl does not indicate any special political form for love's realization. As a 
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value that translates natural lawfulness, according to Schuhmann (1991) love 
leads to a form of community that overcomes any classical form of political 
organization. Thus love should be the telos of the community and its categorical 
imperative.’ 

Love, like any sentiment, can be habitualized, but as a self-reflecting and 
determining value it can express its sense only when it is actively exerted. 
According to Husserl, love among all the sentiments is the one that entails a 
true awakening (Husserl Ms. E II 4, 12b) and an immediate interconnection. It 
is in fact only through this awakening that I can give a meaning to the synthesis 
with which my self and the others are given to me. “With the opening of the eyes 
to the universality of one’s own life and the life of the community, the absolute 
ought and the circle of absolute calls becomes expanded, and finally embraces 
the whole world of values and the personal world in the unity of one synthesis’ 
(Husserl, Ms. A V 21, 117b). 

My absolute ought - committing myself to what I really am - means faith- 
fully loving myself as the first other that I encounter. Husserl talks about the 
‘truth of will to explain the way in which oneself reveals its absolute ought to 
itself as an absolute evidence. That ‘truth’ is the very first sense of love (Hua 
XLVII, 410-20).* Love is the absolute belief in the beloved as the unique Other 
(e.g. 354, 463-71) and thus it requires trust in my own good will and that of 
the other. ‘I must believe necessarily because of being I myself and a member of 
humanity, and because of my existing in regard to my actual surroundings as a 
beneficient agent’ (Hua XLII, 407). 


3.1.1 Love and morality 


What is the place of love in an ethical inquiry? How love can be an absolute 
ought? Are we ethical human beings insofar as we obey to the ethical command 
to love one other? 

I do not think that love can be normatively ethical, but only essentially. I will 
use the critical dispute between Drummond (2015) and Hart (2009a, 2009b) to 
advance this claim. 

According to Husserl, love is a vocational command to which we are called 
that drives us to respect other human beings and live in harmony with them. 
The harmony of society depends on our ability to answer positively to the 
absolute ought of love. In my opinion its disruption also depends on this 
ability. 

Against Hart, Drummond (2015: 51) affirms that: 
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1. The target of love is not propertiless Ipseity of the Other, but the concrete 
person of the other over time. 

2. My love of a particular person is motivated by certain attributes of that 
person and those attributes vary according to the type of person. 

3. Agapic love is not an ideal kind of love. This form of love is motivated and 
justified by certain kinds of attributes. 


Drummond user his view on the intentionality of feeling to prove these three 
points, arguing ‘the statement according to which an intentional act has to be 
a founded act should be reinterpreted noematically’ (52, but also Drummond 
2002b, 2009b). I take a number of feelings as the properties x, y, z and these 
properties noematically found my state of mind. The intentional feeling presents 
its object as having a particular set of non-axiological properties that I takes 
as value-attributes (Wertnehmung) that motivate the intentional act and its 
affective response. In turn the affective answer does or does not justify the 
valuation accomplished (Drummond 2015: 53). This leads to a rational way of 
interpreting the intentionality of feeling. Indeed, axiological understanding of 
real properties justifies the evaluation that motivates the feeling. 

Husserl’s transition from rationality to love was motivated by Geiger’s 
criticism (Drummond 2015: 54). Feelings are not motivated and justified only 
by axiological understanding, but even more so by an unconditional form of love 
that is at work as a vocation or an inner calling similar to the care that a mother 
can have for her child. This form of love exists prior to rational explanation. 
In this case the intentional act is not motivated or founded on the affection 
that is taken and valued by the subject, but as a response to a more primordial 
call. There is an unconditional ‘you ought!’ followed by a necessary ‘you must!’ 
that does not depend on a legitimate obligation (rechtmdssige Bindung). This 
affection precedes all rational explanation even where such explanations are 
possible (Ms B I 2, 65a, cited in Melle 2002, 238-9). 

Within this interpretative framework Husserl poses the ought of love on the 
inferior spiritual level and its must on the superior one. We are called to love as 
a necessity that is fully grounded in any reason (or reflective presentation) we 
can provide, but in a lower necessary spirit, from which, as we saw in section 1, 
motivations stem. 

According to Hart love seems to be exceptional because it cannot be personal 
since it refers to an original Ipseity. This Ipseity is close to a primordial substrate 
(the same substrate we described in Chapter 5) for personal properties that does 
not need any property in order to be since it is absolute and independent. Yet, 
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according to Drummond this substrate is not an independent part, because it 
is always caught in the co-founding process from which the I draws its identity 
and self-awareness. My personality is the necessary accidens of that substrate 
that defines it as Ipseity. If 1 understood Drummond's argument correctly, the 
substrate mentioned by Hart cannot be the same as the Ipseity, because this latter 
requires a self-awareness that would be impossible by definition for an absolute 
substrate. What is absolute cannot be an Ipse. At best the ipse is the accidens 
that always tries to fully grasp that totality. “The ipseity is an abstraction, not a 
self. The experiencing agent, the person,is the basic concretum for discussion of 
selfhood’ (Drummond 2015: 58). 

Love cannot be a characterization of an abstraction, since it is a drive that 
necessarily moves the concretum, the agent, to feel something that is founded 
in this sentiment of necessity. Differently from Drummond, for Hart love is 
a characterization of Ipseity. “Love arises from the empathic perception of 
the Other [...] Love, an intentional act that fulfils the respect burgeoning in 
empathic perception is directed to “somebody” a person. One does not love 
somebody, with no delineated features’ (Hart 2009a: 209). Nevertheless, Hart 
says, ‘our central thesis is that love’s primary intuitional target is another person's 
ipseity, that is, the ipseity as incarnated and personified’ (Hart 2009a: 215). The 
other's personal properties manifest a kind of transparency in relation to the 
ipseity that is the source of the person (Hart 2009a: 210) Hence, love intends the 
Other through and beyond her distinguishing attributes (Hart 2009a: 184; 200b: 
282). Drummond objects to the intuitional structure that this love implies and 
to Hart’s ‘through and beyond’. According to Drummond, first, there cannot be 
any through and beyond; secondly - connected to this first - no kind of love 
can escape the foundational relationship, and therefore any form of love can be 
absolute. 

Drummond proposes four kinds of founding relations: 


1. Reciprocal supplementation: the sense B founds sense A, that is to say that 
sense B (colour) is supplemented by sense A (shape) to form the complete 
compound sense C shaped colour and vice versa coloured shape. 

2. Presupposition: to say that the sense B founds the sense A is to say that 
sense A (bachelor) presupposes sense B (male). 

3. Motivation: to say that sense B founds the experience ‘&’ for a subject S is 
to say that sense B (the man as armed) intentionally motivates, that is, is a 
motivating reason for S, to experience & (fear) with its axiolgoical correlate 
(danger). 
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4. Justification: to say that the sense B founds the sense A is to say that sense B 
(the man as armed) provides justifying reasons for sense A (the armed man 
as dangerous and fearsome), where the justification can be either inferential 


or non-inferential. 


According to Drummond, love in general involves both presuppositional and 
motivational foundations. Agapic love in particular also involves the forth 
form of foundation, justification (Drummond 2015: 61). This means that in the 
founding relationship love is founded in the concretum subjective agent on at 
least three levels. 

For example, erotic love is founded on the bodily features of another person. 
My erotic love for another person cannot be justified, but it can be motivated 
by the sight of the other’s body. Familial love as well is based on respect and is 
motivated by the care that my parents have for me. According to Drummond, 
this latter form of love is even more true when we talk about agapic love. Even 
though agapic love is the most abstract form of love and can be expressed 
through the admiration that we feel for the way in which a person lives, this call 
cannot be ideal or absolute. I respect and agapically love a person because of the 
qualities that this person manifests; as Drummond states, “These qualities are a 
motivation (2015: 66). 

Hart’s sense of love emphasizes the identity-involving character of love 
and the inability to justify one’s absolute sense of love. However, according to 
Drummond, this sense of love does not entail the absence of a foundational 
relation in love (Drummond 2015: 66). In particular, agapic love is both motiva- 
tional and justifying love. 

If Drummond’s thesis is correct, love cannot be considered as an ethical 
principle, or as Husserl put it, an ought or a vocational call. This would be true 
first of all because love cannot be absolute, since it always depends on one or 
more foundational relationships. Secondly, love could not be an ethical principle 
because it requires a concretum or an agent who puts it in practice. This agent, 
since it is a concretum, cannot be an absolute and therefore cannot go beyond. 

In the concluding section Drummond writes that ‘it is unclear [...] how 
an absolute ought and an absolute love can be correlates [...] we cannot 
be commanded to love, but only to respect someone as Kant reminds us’ 
(Drummond, 2015: 66). Additionally, he remarks that the conception of agapic 
love following from an ought seems anti-Christian. ‘So respect, rather than an 
absolute love, would be the appropriate affective response to a absolute ought 
(such as the moral law)’ (Drummond 2015: 66). 
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It is exactly on this last point that my position diverges from that of 
Drummond and comes somewhat closer to that of Hart. I want to argue that in 
Husserlian terms love is a moral law but not the moral norm. Husserl connects 
love to the absolute ought in terms of essential lawfulness, not in terms of 
norms. In fact for Husserl the ethical norm is ‘do the best’ and not ‘love the 
neighbour’. As I showed in Chapter 3 there is an important difference between 
norms and laws, the same difference that allows us to distinguish psychologism 
from rigorous science. This difference is explained by Husserl in his Prolegomena 
and it is at the basis of his phenomenological battle against relativism. Norms 
depend on and are founded in laws, but laws are independent of these norms. 
Laws express an essential necessity that norms translate in a prescriptive form. 
Love is an absolute call to the substrate, but the norm through which we answer 
that call is respect and responsibility. I argue therefore that the ought is not a 
command, but a necessity. Therefore, it is not prescriptive because I can have the 
freedom to accept or reject this ought - in other words, to decide whether and 
how to love or not to love my neighbour. 

The second part of Drummond’s concern is connected to Husserl’s notion 
of absolute love as tied to social roles. Through his discussion of love Husserl 
explains how social roles are structured and how they extend beyond instinctual 
factors. According to Drummond, social roles do not express love in itself; 
rather, they express individual responsibility for myself and others (Drummond 
20015: 67; but also Drummond 2010). It is not the absolute love embodied in a 
vocational commitment that identifies the ought, the obligation, but the recog- 
nition of respect, to which all agents are entitled by virtue of their capacities for 
thinking, feeling, and acting. This recognition underlies our social relationships, 
and is required for us to secure those material goods for all within a well- 
regulated community so that first order goods may be virtuously pursued. 

I agree with Drummond (2015) on this latter point. If love becomes a social 
obligation our choice and genuinely ethical responsibility would be erased 
and our authentic consent would be divorced from our behaviour. Hart in fact 
explains social harmony as a teleological determinism implied in Husserl’s 
theory (1993). Yet, we cannot deny the theoretical quality of love, that is, exactly 
what makes the essential core of a law. As a matter of fact, as we observe society 
we cannot deny that which makes society a better place in which to live. 

My point is that neither love nor anxiety nor hate can ever be a prescriptive 
and normative feeling. We are not commanded to love, but as with every feeling, 
we can chose whether or not to accept a call to love and create a norm out of that 


call. If we turn love into a moral command, more precisely an essential law, we 
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take the risk of negating the ethical behaviour of the individual and her ability to 
freely discover and follow the normative law, that is, ‘do the best!’ Additionally, 
since love is a social bond, we might take the risk of creating a totalitarian society 
in which every personal feature is erased in virtue of an essential command that 
does leaves no choice and therefore no space for personal responsibility. 

Once more, as we saw from Chapter 3, the level of the law and that of the norm 
must be kept carefully separated to avoid any form of psychologism. If we collapse 
the essence of a lived-experience, in this case love, to an exclusively normative 
level, we might fall into the illusion of feeling that whatever we command others to 
do is true - even if we command love through genocide (which is what happened 
more than once in human history). What is essential, like the ought that love 
represents, can be normatively translated into responsibility, vocational response, 
respect and many other actions that can be normatively expressed; yet, its essence 
will always remain an unknown core that calls for more precise predicates and 
a more defining foundational relationship. The essential level cannot ever be 
exhausted through the normative and technical one. In that sense it is absolute. 

Love similar to hate or anxiety is a state of mind that you cannot be 
commanded to feel. Its essential structure informs the normative level, but 
cannot ever be fully translated into any norm. In this sense Kant was correct in 
saying that we cannot be commanded to love, but only to respect. At the same 
time it seems undeniable to observe that love is essentially good and is what 


makes our social lives more harmonic. 


3.2 Empathy: The problem’ 


How can I know that I am going to constitute a community of human beings? Is 
it possible to empathize with an object, for example with a guitar? Have you ever 
experienced feeling pain if someone accidentally hits an object that you love? 

If we attributed a real life to our favourite things and projected our own life 
on them, would we empathize with objects too? Can we create an intersub- 
jective community of things? 

To answer these questions it is first necessary to define what Husserl means 
by empathy and then by object, in the sense of Ding or material thing. While 
for the first definition I will use Husserl’s Natur und Geist (1927) and the second 
volume of Ideas, for the second definition I will refer to Husserl’s texts on inter- 
subjectivity that are collected in Husserliana XIII-XV. 

Is it possible to empathize with a thing (Ding) or is such experience only 
a projection? From a phenomenological point of view, things do not have 
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intentionality, that is, an experience of something, however, as things become 
incorporated by us as part of our lived body, we do attribute intentionality to 
them. We can take Merleau-Ponty’s example of the blind man’s cane becoming 
his eyes or the musician’s ability to express himself through his instrument. 
Spatiality can actually be expanded in my own body to the point that the object 
becomes experienced as a living part of me. There is no doubt that if a guitar 
player hits his guitar, he would feel pain as if he had hit his own toe. Habits can 
revise the notion of understanding my own body. Nevertheless, can empathy 
really be extended to objectual things and can object become a part of our 


community? 


3.3 What is a thing? 


In Natur und Geist Husserl presents nature and spirit as two poles between which 
there is a mind and a body (Hua XXXII, 53, 57). Nature is defined as a blosse 
Sache, as a simple thing unrelated to any practical, theoretical or axiological 
attitude. Doing something good, reflecting on what is good or valuing the good 
and their correlates (the good as a deed, as a reflection and as evaluation) belong 
to the natural attitude by which we relate to nature. They cannot be known as 
natural things but rather as correlates of the modes in which the Spirit interacts 
with their nature. 

So in general we know Nature only as an object constituted in the natural 
attitudes. First among the prevailing attitudes - Husserl would say ‘archontic’ 
in Ideas I - is the theoretical one. In fact all that we know passes through the 
lens of theoretical reflection. Theoretical reflection means interrupting the 
natural flow of attitudes and making one of them thematic. Through theoretical 
reflection the content of my act and the act itself become a cognitive object 
of my reflection; that is. a manifold of appearances that are considered in a 
theoretical or doxic way. As we already saw in Chapter 1 section 2, ‘theoretical’ 
in Husserl has three meanings: doxic, categorial, and act-complex. Any object 
is always known in a theoretical attitude and recognized as a cognitive object, 
despite the fact that they are apprehended according to different attitudes whose 
layers can be synthesized and expressed in a theoretical act-complex. 


3.4 Constituting things 


A thing is first of all a cognitive constituted object. Everything is given to us 
as a pre-theoretical object, as an object of experience that is synthesized by a 
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sensuous passive synthesis and expressed through the act-complex in an active 
spontaneous categorial synthesis. Every object is, in substance, a constituted 
object given in the phenomenon. 

In Ideas I section 52 Husserl describes sensory appearances as different from 
appearances as they are. We know something through the whole of appearances 
in which they present themselves as sense-data that animate the theoretical 
determination of themselves. Yet the determination that is given to us does 
not equate to the object itself; the object itself is unknowable. We can reach 
an approximate understanding of its meaning through an ongoing theoretical 
determination of the layers of its constitution, focusing on various strata of 
sense. This is the same problem we already described in Chapter 5 in relation to 
the noetic and noematic relationship. 

In the second volume of Ideas Husserl breaks down the process of consti- 
tution into three big groups: the constitution of material things, lived bodies and 
minds (Hua IV, $4). 

The constitution of a material thing, as with any constitution in general, is 
based on the space that a particular thing occupies at a given point in time. 
Everything in fact appears to be in a specific point in time. The thing is a 
manifold of ‘nows’ that are filled with sensory qualities in a chain of retentions 
and protentions. 

Every experience is first of all an Ur-experience or a pre-theoretical experience 
of what we are going to perceive. Every proto-experience is a modification in a 
linear continuum. For example, a tone AO is originally grasped in my attention 
and remains held there through all the subsequent modifications, constituting 
a chain of retentions that sink back into the past, and protentions that expect a 
fulfilment in the future. This chain of protentions and retentions is what keeps 
an attentional grasp in the linear continuum that arises in that ‘now-point’ and 
makes that grasp an ongoing modification of the continuum. 

There is a graduality of grasping and keeping in one’s grasp. In fact A is a 
continuum of many A points in the time-span of an A. When Al emerges, AO 
distances itself gradually through V1, that is, the new continuum in which Al 
emerges. The Al is anew A point that is connected to the Ur-present of the new 
emerging Al. The new primary attentional grasp of Al weakens the grip on 
AO that still holds in the continuum V1(A1) and sinks back in the continuum 
VO. In the stream made of different linear continua something new always 
emerges and pushes back into the past what just emerged. Every retention is a 
retention of earlier fulfilled protentions. The structure of the A-nows is a living 
present described from a mid-point, an Ak for example, taken in a temporal 
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stretch as it emerges from the fulfilment of the prior protention. This Ak 
emerges as protention within the retention given in the relative Ur-present. This 
Ur-present is a continuum of a fixed structure that appears as the horizon within 
which many other points of retentions and protentions relate with each other. 
Thus, the constitution of the thing is first of all the constitution of a temporal 
phenomenon. 

This first layer is the place in which other constitutions occur. In particular 
the constitution of the living things, or bodies, is founded on this first layer 
because living things do not have extension per se. The Leib, that is the living 
body, constitutes itself through its kinaestheses, that is, through movements and 
experiences that are localized on a material level. Indeed, what distinguishes 
the constitution of a living thing from the constitution of a material one is the 
movement and the localization of its experience. The body is always a Mitdabei, 
a ‘there; a complex of sense organs. In its first stratum the body is a material 
thing (Koerper) and then, given its ability to move and to perceive, it is the 
centre of orientation, or basic stratum, for the real mind and the givenness of 
the I. 

The constitution of real minds is in fact a two-tiered constitution. On the one 
hand it refers to the living body (meant as Natur) and on the other to the spiritual 
I that emerges after bracketing the empirical I (empirische Ich) or the human I 
(Ich-Mensch) (Hua IV, $§20, 27, 49, 57) that is present in the stream of experience. 
I experience myself as having a biological body (Koerper) - which is the first layer 
of the mind’s constitution; and I experience my body as an animated (beseelen) 
Soul or Psyche. Therefore, I experience myself as a living body (Leib) or animal 
organism, but I discover myself as not merely a body because I experiences 
myself as having what Husserl terms a spirit (Geist) as a member of the social 
world. We can know the Natural pole of things and their essence only by approxi- 
mation, since as transcendent objects they are unknown to us. In contrast we can 
grasp the other pole of the stream, the Spiritual one, as a noema or act-complex 
comprised of three layers: material thing, living thing and mind. 

It is on this third level of constitution that Husserl mentions empathy 
(Einfuehlung) (Hua IV, §$43-7) as a key concept by means of which we can 
explain the constitution of the living body and its world. 


3.5 What is empathy? 


Husserl’s earliest unpublished material on the problem of empathy and the 
constitution of the living body dates from 1908 (Hua XIII).'° There he presents 
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the problem of empathy in the following way: the temporal stream of experience 
that flows through the two poles, Nature and Spirit, essence and reflection, is 
absolute, but at the same time is bound to my body. The body, as material thing, 
is constituted through certain law-governed interconnections in a continuous 
chain of protentions and retentions. Yet, at the same time this thing is my body 
and the stream to which it is connected is absolute or a ‘this-there (Hua XIII, 5). 
How can the absolute be bound to what is mine? And how is it possible that 
my body is different from another person’s body in this absolute flow? Husserl’s 
answer is: “To go deeper into the question of the other in relation to I, we have 
to delve deeper into the constitution of the thing’ (Hua XIII, 13). On this point 
he provides the following arguments (Hua XIII, 17-20): 


1. Everything that is given to me as content of my reflection is repeatable in 
my consciousness and in other (human consciousness) as a doxic content. 

2. Yet every consciousness perceives its own contents, connected with the 
haecceitas, the individual real things that are different from each other. Any 
conscious being perceives the contents of its consciousness as comprised of 
a multiplicity of objects. 

3. It is not on the level of real things, perception, essences or on the level 
of the Natural pole that the empathic experience and accordingly 
the individuation of the ego can take place, but it is on the level of 
pre-empirical temporality or on the level of Ur-experience (i.e. on the level 
of the first constitution of the thing) that I can presentify my body as a 
stream of ‘nows’ whose moments are fulfilled with sensuous data analogous 
with those of another body. 

4. The body is a thing that I feel as constituted within a pre-temporal sensuous 


synthesis or a proto-experience. 


According to Husserl’s reasoning, empathizing with objects would seem possible, 
since our first empathic act addresses our body as a thing. Yet before giving a 
final answer to the questions I posed in the introduction, we need to take a step 
further in the analysis of what empathy means. 


3.6 Straightforward and oblique empathy 


In the Bernau manuscripts of 1918 and in Husserliana XIU (text 15, 97) Husserl 
distinguishes between a straightforward and an oblique form of empathy. This 
latter is an act analogous to recollection. While in the former kind of empathy 
I have an experience in which I presentify the other’s experience, in the latter I 
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reflect on the experience of the object and I fulfil the expectation with what I 
recollect from my past (Hua XIII, 97). 

My world is first of all solipsistic (my thing, my body, my mind) and empathy 
is what gives windows to this blind building. The other is given to me as a 
presence, as another presence tied to the here and now of my body (Hua XIII, 
99). Here for the first time Husserl tries to extend the reduction to intersubjec- 
tivity: ‘I remain throughout in my field, which through empathy has extended 
itself to the sphere of a plurality of closed flows of consciousness (called 
I-consciousness), which are connected with my flow of consciousness through 
interconnections of motivations of empathy’ (Hua XIII, 87; Mohanty’s trans- 
lation, 2008: 100). It is after this reduction that the other appears primordially 
as a now with its field of protentions and retentions. In this ‘now’ I find a way of 
being, a mode, posited as a self-given in which experiences that are not my own 
are directly present to me. In this sense, following a text of 1910-11 (Beilage 
XXVIH; Hua XIH, 229) empathy is a mode of apperception and appresentation 
that is founded on another concrete apperception (the apperception of the living 
body or the material thing). It is a Verbildlichung, that is, an act of analogizing 
or picture-making. Empathy presupposes the empathized object as a being that 
is given in the now. The now is not continuously self-intuited: in the empathic 
act you do not feel the continuity, because that continuity is pre-temporal and 
already constituted in the point now. In the empathic act, taken as recollection, 
the now is mirrored or given by another ego in the constitution of a harmonious 
spatio-temporal nature. Through the empathic act, taken as recollection, we go 
beyond our own egoic stream and reach other egos’ streams. Empathy consti- 
tutes a new form of transcendency (Hua XIV, 8) because, despite the fact that we 
do not know anything of the contents of other persons’ streams as first-person 
experiences, we can interact with them as units constituted in time and recol- 


lected in the apprehension. 


3.7 Can we empathize with things? 


Now it is time to come back to our questions: how do we empathize with things, 
animals, children or abnormal humans? - Husserl himself asks this question 
in a text of 1921 (Hua XIV, text 6). His answer seems to be partially positive. 
Empathy, meant in the oblique way - as a form of recollection that determines 
the object on the basis of a system of noematic layers grouped according to 
the stimuli of the sense data - can be a form of determination of what is struc- 
turally different from us. We can empathize with animals, for example, but in a 
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restricted way because we cannot fully understand their world-view and we do 
not share their same kinaesthetic system. Indeed, we can fully share the deter- 
mination of the empathic apprehension only in a normal system. 

‘Normal’ is what we expect to live according to an already constituted ‘style’ 
and ‘abnormal’ is what breaks or disrupts the pre-delineated expectations. 
While normality indicates ‘concordance’ (Einstimmigkeit) with regard to certain 
objects (Husserl 1973, $21), or practical familiarity with expected experiences 
(Hua IV, §59), abnormality stands for a lack of certain faculties and capacities 
to relate to the world in the expected or outlined way (Hua I, $55). 

Then, what is normal and what is abnormal for Husserl? Can things be 
like abnormal humans? Can the transcendence of the I-body (Ich-Koerper) be 
mistaken for the transcendence of a material thing? Could a thing be taken as 
an actual body with which I can empathize in a straightforward or oblique way? 

Husserl began to reflect on the notion of normality in Ideas I and then he 
further developed his researches in January 1931 (Hua XIV, text 10). Here 
normality is considered as the answer to the Weltfrage (the issue of the world). 
The world for us is never fixed or rigid. The volume of Husserliana XLII is 
dedicated to the case limits or “Grenzsituation’ that relate to the relativity of 
our experience with respect to normality and abnormality. The world is what 
is constituted in sedimentations of layers of cooperating co-subjects. In this 
normal constituted world anormality represents one of the many possible struc- 
tures of its layers. In fact in this sense normality (Normalitdt) represents one 
of the many possible horizons of familiarity in which the world is given to us 
(Husserl 1973, §§46, 93) and through which we expect to experience (Vorgriff, 
Vorhabe) new objects. 


3.7.1 The individual answer 


Therefore it seems that at first, I could empathize with a thing if I recognize it as 
co-extensive with my spatiality and my body schema, and if the sense-data that 
I gather from this recognition fulfil my expectations. However, it could happen 
that the thing would turn out to be inconsistent with respect to my acts and my 
expectations. I feel my guitar as a part of my hand, but then I theoretically reflect 
on it and then I realize that it is not. The guitar does not move its chords in the 
same way as I move my fingers. According to the layers of constitution (thing, 
living thing and living body), the guitar differs from a living body because it 
cannot move, it does not have kinaesthesis. The sound that the guitar makes 
does not match what I expect when I am moving my fingers. That expectation 
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is not met. The guitar’s chords are an extension of my fingers that cannot make 
any sound without my will. 

Nevertheless, in text 13 of Husserliana XIV Husserl explains that the discovery 
of me as a material thing, then as a body, and finally as a mind is constituted in 
time according to a double form of lawfulness: the causality of things and the 
psychophysical conditions of the mind. The transcendence of the thing differs 
from the transcendence of the ego due to this system of appearance. 

My body is in general the presupposition for empathic acts due to its 
movement and its way of appearing through this movement (Hua XIV, text 16). 
Yet I can experience my guitar as something in movement because of the sounds 
it produces or the melody that comes from it; or I can project my movement 
on it and consider its sound mine. The experience of it could become a part of 
my experience and I can constitute that body as a part of mine. In this way I 
could co-intend myself from that perspective. According to text 17, the original 
being - since it is absolute with respect to other beings, in this case a material 
thing — is a pre-reflective being or a being constituted in an original experience 
that makes me recognize the other, in this case my guitar, as a co-subject. The 
object, my guitar, can be given to me through an actual communication (Hua 
XV, text 29) and, despite the fact that this object does not actually talk to me or 
move toward me, I can penetrate its being through its sound (by Ontifizierung). 
Thus the transcendent appearance of this object would demonstrate causal and 
psychophysical lawfulness. 

In this case empathizing with an object would be classified as normal, 
because I can present that object as something actually alive. My habits of 
playing that guitar would make me perceive and remember that thing as living. 
From an individual point of view my guitar could have a familiar voice that 
meets my expectations and expresses my individual personality in a way that 
is similar to what artificial limbs do for people with disabilities. The sense-data 
that I can gather from my guitar could fulfil the act of expectations in the chain 
of protentions and retentions by virtue of the familiarity that I feel for this body; 
and if I grouped the sense-data belonging to that guitar, they would appear 
analogous to the sense-data belonging to my living body. The two systems of 
appearances would turn out to be normal, familiar, or harmonic at least on an 
individual basis. This means that from my point of view I can empathize with an 
object in a straightforward and oblique way because I can appresent that object 
as a living thing that interacts with my own sphere and I can recollect its data as 
meeting my outlined expectations. 
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3.7.2 The intersubjective answer 


On the other hand, from an intersubjective perspective this empathic presen- 
tation and recollection cannot be validated as normal. Although other people 
can easily understand that a guitar can be presented and recollected as an 
individual for me, it is not true for everyone. Not everyone would be able to 
empathize with that thing and share with it the same feeling I can have as living 
it as a part of my social community. 

From the perspective of a social ethics, empathy, as well as time, are 
the constituents for intersubjective feelings. As Husserl writes, ‘we become 
acquainted with the real and exclusive ethical attitude [...] in the actual ethical 
will or through living empathy [Einfiihlung] of such a will’ (Hua XXXVI, 
246). In this quote Husserl shows how empathy as apprehension (Aufassung) 
and positing (Setzung) allows me to apprehend what belongs to me through a 
positing volition, and what I perceive as mine through others’ co-apprehensive 
perceptions (Hua I, §44). For example, the sound of my guitar, or even more so 
my artificial limb, modify the essential structure of my being. By virtue of this 
modification I can decide to endure in that state of modification and renew it 
throughout all my life. This is true for me as an individual and for me as a part 
of my social community. 

Indeed, as a result of this analogical apperception - as Theunissen (1984: 
89, 150) rightly reads it - the ontological foundation for a meaningful society 
is possible if human beings voluntarily accept and extend themselves in an 
empathic interconnection with each other, which includes being altered by the 
co-presence of the others. According to Theunissen, the objective I is consti- 
tuted by alteration (Veranderung) and this alteration can be a reification of my 
body ‘I become something else’ - I need to use an artificial limb to be completely 
me - or someone else’s presence ‘I extend myself toward the other’ - I read all 
that my favourite philosopher wrote because I want to interiorize her as much as 
possible. The objective I is made of the ongoing alteration of its personality and 
by the ongoing confirmations of the changes that the alteration requires. Both 
these forms of alteration bring to an assimilation of the alterity that keeps the 
process of the egoic constitution always open. 

In the example of the guitar the intersubjective community would not 
accept as normal the fact that I feel my I altered by this object. The community 
might accept my behaviour, but would never consider it fully normal. Also, the 
community would not accept to alter its identity in the same way in which I 
accept to alter mine by virtue of the sound of my guitar. 
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The empathic apperception of things would not be perceived as normal by the 
social community because not every personality would reasonably feel altered by 
or reified in the presence of a thing that we love like a guitar. Yet, it is also true that 
in the span of European history the idea that children, women or non-Caucasians 
have souls is a relatively recent shift (nineteenth century). Therefore we cannot 
actually tell if in the future musical instruments or smart phones - or, closer to 
the point, artificial intelligences - might be accepted as members of society. 

Society is conceived of by Husserl as a many-headed subjectivity, founded on 
the acceptance of individual egos, such as academic associations, professional 
organizations, to share a community of will (Willensgemeinschaft). Maybe in the 
future we will be willing and able to extend the Otherness as a constitutive part 
of us. In the following quote Husserl explains how the interaction with the other 
alters and determines us and how we decide to make this interaction possible by 
extending ourselves toward what we feel other:" 


We do not only live next to one another but in one another. We determine one 
another personally [...] from one I to another I. And our wills do not merely 
work on Others as the components of our surroundings but in the Others: Our 
wills extend themselves unto the will of the Other, unto the Other’ willing 
which at the same time is our willing, so that the deed of the Other can become 
our deed, even if in a modified manner. (F I 24, 128, cited in Hart 1993: 248) 


We cannot foresee the future, but we certainly know the past. From the past we 
know that an excessive insistence upon collective harmony and identity, and 
self-alteration for the sake of a collective good can lead to totalitarianism. De 
Warren's (2015) lectures on ‘Patocka and the First World War’ and ‘Heidegger 


and les juifs’” 


emphasize the metaphysical reasons that are at the basis of a 
certain kind of nineteenth-century German philosophy. The privileging and 
quasi-sacralizing of collective determination in the service of a higher form of 
identity accompanies totalitarianism. 

Husserl’s high praise for a community of will (Hua HI, 108) and love as a 
eudamonistic bridge to the other should be always ethically balanced, in my 
opinion, by phenomenology’s commitment to individuation through a reflective 
life. As it will be shown in the concluding section, the ethical life requires never 


forgetting the part in the constitution of the whole. 


3.7.3 A society of common intentions 


Husserl depicts society as an ontological region, the study of which he names 
‘Social Ontology’ (Hua XIII, 102) or ‘descriptive sociology’ (Hua XIH, 102f.). 
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According to Husserl this region is constituted by ‘social unities’ (Hua IV, 196; 
VI, 198; XT, 99-104; XXVII, 22, 27) to which belong a form of ‘intentional 
sociology (Hua XXXIX, 389), and an ‘intersubjective and collective intention- 
ality’ (cf., e.g. Hua XIV, 196ff.; Husserl 1923). 

This area of study, touching upon ethics, is primarily comprised of three steps. 
First, it starts with the empathic experience of the other (Fremderfahrung) as 
lived body (Leib) which establishes the I-Thou relations (Ich-Du-Beziehungen). 
In this relationship the empathizer comes into relation with its social function 
of the being in the community (cf. Hua IV, 200; VII, 137; XII, 99). That is why, 
returning to the mental experiment above, it is possible to empathize with a guitar. 

The second step is that of constituting the other as a we (Hua I, 137) through 
the transcendental determination of its social life-world and objectivity. On this 
level the regional ontology of ethics intertwines with social ontology. It is on 
this level that the general we (allgemeines Wir) has as a correlate ‘the intersub- 
jectively identical life-world-for-all’ (Hua VI, 175f., cf. 163ff.). The general we is 
hyletically given through “We-synthesis’ (Wir-Synthesis) and decides collectively 
to reflect and determine its being in a meaningful way and according to a 
specifically given direction. The transcendental determination of passive habitu- 
alized layers head towards a ‘social plural’ (soziales Plural), that is founded in an 
‘intrinsic unity’ (innere gestiftete Einheit) (Hua IV, 196; VII, 198; XIII, 99-104; 
XXVII, 22, 27; VIII, 198). It is on this level that practical intention awakens the 
individual person in her being a founded unity and pushes her to determine 
her typicality and habitually in relation to its life-world. It is on this layer that 
her will merge with a ‘we-will’ or the individual will operating in the will of the 
other (F I 24, 128, cited in Hart 1993: 248). The individual will can actually turn 
into a communal will in virtue of the empathic experience through which the 
singular ego becomes an ‘intersubjective sphere of ownness’ (Hua I, 137), which 
decides to act for herself and determine herself as intersubjective. Her will is 
a common will and her intention is an affective, empathic and intersubjective 
intention (cf. e.g. Hua XIV, 196ff; Husserl 1923; see also Schmid 2009). This 
means that the intention that moves the I-we to the transcendental determi- 
nation is affected by the individual’s hyletic and passive layers. It is in this layer 
the just-awoken I discovers itself as a unit that owns its lived-body and operates 
in connection with a functional community. This I is always called to decide 
whether or not its functioning should be part of ‘my we: On this level the I is 
free to acknowledge itself as a functioning unit constitutive of the society to 
which it belongs, a society that a ‘we-will’ continuously determines and chooses 
for my ‘I-we' 
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This second step is followed by the third one: making the practical determi- 
nation of the ‘transcendental we’ socially explicit. In fact, once the community of 
willing follows agreements and contracts creating layers of habitual sedimenta- 
tions of ‘habitualized validity’ (habituelle Geltung), these layers normatively bind 
the parties in meeting and fulfilling the commitment (cf. Hua-Mat VIII, 334). On 
this level a guitar could not be accepted by the social agreement because it is not 
a living thing. Animals instead at — least pets - could become part of the society 
and almost constitutive of the synthesized we. Indeed, for Husserl the strongest 
form of a ‘habitualized identification’ of the affective/sensate and volitional 
subjectivity (habituelle Identifikation der Gemiits- und Willenssubjektivitat) 
are, as mentioned above, ‘spiritual love’ and ‘love communities’ (geistige Liebe, 
Liebesgemeinschaft) (Husserl VII, 209). The communities are part of the consti- 
tutional process of communalization. At this stage collective intentions nurture 
the constitution of the many-headed society in a joint community of will with 


no need for explicit agreement. 


Associations (Vereine), communities of will (Willensgemeinschaften). The goal 
of the association, being the goal aimed at by all, ‘communally’ intended 
(gemeinschaftlich erstrebt). Agreement. Each assuming ‘her part’ in realizing it. 
An agreement upon a goal to be achieved jointly, however, is not an association. 
[(...]) An association becomes a sort of subject of volition (eine Art Willenssub- 
jekt), and the member of the association is commissioned (beauftragt), or acts 
without a commission by herself, but not as a private person, but as a member in 
the spirit (im Sinne) of the association. The appropriately directed will is will as a 
member. The original will is streaming into the center, as ‘will of the association’ 
(‘Vereinswille’): on becoming a member of the association, and also afterwards, 
it is at the same time an individual volition (Individualwille), yet emerging from 
that center, and that means, not merely a private volition but a member-volition 
(Mit-gliedswille). (Hua XIII, 108) 


Summary 


In this chapter we described the process of motivation in relation to the inferior 
and superior spirit. We showed that for Husserl motivation is first of all a law 
of necessity that can be determined in a meaningful way. This determination is 
possible because our willing is practical and doxic. My decision to act is moved 
on the lower level by hyletic and necessary determinations and on the higher 
level by my beliefs. Values are the ontological expression of the encounter 
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between the hyle and its spiritual determination. Values are the motives that I 
feel as awaking me, which I recognize as primally evident, and I can use as an 
ethical or scientific compass for my practical acts. Then, we described how will 
interacts with time as a creative act that — differently from desire - endures in 
time and constitutes through the acceptance or denial of those primal affec- 
tions and habits that constitute our personality. In relation to the constitution of 
personality we examined the issue of happiness and true life. Since for Husserl 
a happy life is an ethical one - that is, a life lived in accordance with one’s own 
vocation - a happy life can be completely fulfilled once one determines her 
hyletic life, her whole of habits and affections. This conclusion seems to throw 
into crisis the possibility of living a happy and virtuous life, because living a 
fully happy life would seem at first to mean being able to be always authentic 
and faithful to one’s own vocation, but one’s habits, affections. Therefore my 
personal life can be lived as an ethical or imperative life, that is, as a life that 
pursues happiness when it is fully aware of its being part of the community of 
lives. In the concluding part we examined what community means for Husserl. 
In this discussion we addressed concepts like empathy, intersubjectivity, and 
communal intentionality in the effort to explain why we tend to form commu- 
nities of living things (human beings, animals) instead of objects (guitars) and 


what this community actually means and is for us in our ethical life. 


Intersubjectivity 


1. Introduction 


I am looking at a bird flying above my head and I barely see it; in the meantime I 
am talking to a friend of mine about my job. All these things, the bird, my friend, 
my job, even the ground beneath my feet, are outside of me. Yet, while I am experi- 
encing all these objects, they are here, in my head. How can I explain it? Why 
does something that is completely different from my own nature become a part of 
me? If something transcends my being, how can it be immanent, within my lived 
experience? How can I relate to something that is completely other than I am? 
How can it in-exist in my mind? Is there an original ‘me’ or am I always the result 
of my social life? Is the world in which I am living objective, or is it just mine? 

In this chapter I would like to answer all these questions, focusing on the 
theory of intersubjectivity as it has been displayed by Husserl’s phenom- 
enological method. In several instances, this method was defined by Husserl 
himself as a ‘sociological transcendental philosophy’ (Hua IX, 539), or even as a 
‘transcendental sociology’ (Hua, XI, 220), for it looks into the lived experience 
of the subject as ifthe subject were a transcendental intersubjective unit. The aim 
of this chapter will be exactly the clarification of this ‘cursive’ expression. 

The Husserliana volumes we can refer to throughout this work are: the fifth 
Cartesian Meditation (Hua I), which implicitly sends us to volume 8 (First 
Philosophy, second part and other important additions) and volumes 13 to 15 of 
the Husserliana, which are dedicated especially to the issue of intersubjectivity. 

The sources Husserl used to work out his theory come from Brentano and 
Stein. From Brentano he borrowed the theory of intentionality to explain the 
subject-object relationship, and from Stein he took the notion of empathy to 
clarify the feeling by which we perceive the otherness. 
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In what follows, I will focus first on the notion of intentionality, secondly on 
the constitution of the otherness and its objectivity, thirdly on the idea of ego 
and its life-world. 


2. Meaning of intentionality from Brentano to Husserl 


Intersubjectivity might be largely described as a relationship between me and 
the other where the other is not alien to me and does not transcend my own 
nature, but rather is inside me. Accordingly, the other’s structure can be inves- 
tigated starting from my ego. Differently from any transcendence, the other is to 
me a transcendental unit because it does not go beyond (trans-ire in Latin) my 
lived experience, but remains exactly there as a pure and spiritual essence. Its 
structure turns into a transcendental one, as it exists in my subjectivity as a pure 
essence. Its nature can be inquired starting from my inner world. 

For example, I am thinking about my friend Anna, and concurrently she 
is somehow present in my mind. This means that Anna does not completely 
transcend my body, but is inside my thoughts as a transcendental unit, and I 
can look into ‘her’ essence via a phenomenological method. Going through 
this essence, I might find out that my thinking about her is deeply affected by 
the judgements others have about her or by the education I received. For my 
lived experience will be not just mine, but will be intersubjective because it 
will be fulfilled with her presence and the entire social and mundane network I 
share with my surrounding world. In that sense, the phenomenological method 
has access to the otherness from the inside; it digs into the lived experience 
of the subject in order to describe how the transcendent world appears to us. 
Nevertheless, to explain the intimate structure of this lived experience, first we 
have to explore what a lived experience is and how it relates to transcendent 
objects. 

As mentioned in the introduction, Husserl partly borrows his notion of 
intentionality from Brentano in order to give an account of the subject-object 
relationship. Brentano was Husserl’s master. Husserl decided to attend Brentano's 
courses for two years from 1884 to 1886. During these courses the phenome- 
nologist became quite intimate with Brentano, spending three months with him 
on holiday near St Gilgen at the Wolfgangsee. Together they read empiricists - 
particularly Hume. Husserl remained deeply attracted to Brentano’s personality, 
especially for his way of construing logic. According to Husserl, “‘Brentano’s 
pre-eminent and admirable strength was in logical theory’ (Hua XXII, 309). 
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Brentanos efforts to reform Aristotelian logic and its comparison with ethics 
would be crucial for Husserl’s subsequent research, particularly his lecture 
course ‘Elementary Logic and its Necessary Reform of 1884-5. As a matter of 
fact, these two years provided Husserl both with a method to make philosophy 
an objective and strict discipline, and with a scientific method able to handle 
ethical research, particularly that dedicated to intersubjective analysis. 

Concerning intentionality, Brentano took this term from the scholasticism 
of St Anselm to denote the difference between the objects that exist in human 
understanding, and those that actually exist in reality. Etymologically intendere, 
from Latin, means in English ‘to point to’ or ‘aim at: Brentano took this term and 
adapted it for his psychology to illustrate the difference of mental phenomena 
and physical objects. In fact, he considered intentionality the hallmark of 
psychological phenomena. For this reason, both Brentano and Husserl used this 
notion to explicate the structure of mental phenomena and pure subjectivity, 
though they construed it differently. 

To Brentano, intentionality indicates the main property of every mental 
phenomenon in reference to content. Two classic critical interpretations of 
Brentanos theory of intentionality are those by Quine and Field. Quine remarks 
that within Brentano’ thesis of mental intentionality ‘there is no breaking 
out of the intentional vocabulary by explaining its members in other terms’ 
(Quine 1960: 220) and Field claims that Brentano thought it impossible to give 
a ‘materialistically adequate’ account of the relation between a person and a 
proposition (Field 1978: 78). Both Field and Quine link Brentano’s thesis of 
intentional inexistence of mental phenomena to the emphasis on physicality 
that was prominent in the early twentieth century. According to it, all mental 
activity refers to a physical object. In Brentano’s Psychology from Empirical 
Standpoint the author explains his viewpoint with the following words: 


Every mental phenomenon is characterized by what the Scholastics of the 
Middle Ages called the intentional (or mental) inexistence of an object, and 
what we might call, though not wholly unambiguously, reference to a content, 
direction toward an object (which is not to be understood here as meaning a 
thing), or immanent objectivity. Every mental phenomenon includes something 
as object within itself, although they do not do so in the same way. In presen- 
tation, something is presented, in judgment something is affirmed or denied, in 
love loved, in hate hated, in desire desired and so on. (Brentano 197: 101) 


The overall claim of the book was to establish the intellectual foundations of 
psychology as a science. Psychology represents a science whose data come from 
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experience and introspection — hence it defines psychology from an empirical 
viewpoint. Brentano thought that if psychology was to be established as a 
science, there had to be a criterion that distinguishes its subject-matter from 
that of physical or natural science. Therefore the intentional relationship was the 
main feature of any psychological experience, and it was the main instrument 
to explain how the object could be intended by the psychological subject. Albeit 
Brentano did not himself deal with the issue of intersubjective intentional 
experience, his theory is however useful for explaining that kind of relationship. 

Husserl construes Brentano’s theory of intentionality from a subject-directed 
perspective. To Husserl, intentionality is not the intentional in-existence of the 
object within the subject, but is the property of the subject in reference to its 
objects. Despite the similarities in viewpoint between Husserl and Brentano 
concerning the role played by intentional essence as a key for explaining the 
general structure of the subjective lived experience, Husserl partly moves away 
from the definition of intentionality provided by his master. While Brentano 
considers intentionality as a mark of the psychological object, Husserl defines 
it as a characteristic of the subject to mean or intend its objectivity. He does 
not relate to the empirical experience but, so to speak, to a ‘purified’ one, and 
does not share the supposed immanentism of Brentano. To clarify this point, 
we can use the following example given by Husserl himself in his Logical 
Investigations: ‘I can live the war of 1866 and that of 1870 in two different 
ways (Hua XIX, 209). By this, he means that lived experiences can be tied to 
an external event, or consist in the reflection upon the lived experience itself 
by means of memory, or by looking at it in its structure following the complex 
of perceptions, evaluations and acts that it consists of. That is, acts can be lived 
again in a reflexive or phenomenological way, as a kind of ‘second life’ where 
the essence of intentional life of consciousness lays. In the given example, the 
intentional act ‘translates’ the empirical content of the war lived in 1866 and 
1870, into a pure network of acts. Thereby the sheer structure of subjectivity 
consists of a flow of acts where the contents of psychological experience are 
purified essences: 


The conscious intentional relation of the ego to its objects means for me 
simply that intentional experiences whose intentional objects are the ego-body, 
the personal ego-mind and therefore the entire empirical ego-subject or 
human person, are included in the total phenomenological being of a unity 
of consciousness, and that such intentional experiences also constitutes an 
essential phenomenological kernel in the phenomenal ego. (Hua XIX, 362) 
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Thus, two kinds of acts can be distinguished respectively: psychological or 
empirical and phenomenological or pure acts. While Brentano considers 
intentionality as a mark of the psychological object, Husserl defines it as a charac- 
teristic of pure subjectivity, for it represents the movement of consciousness to 
mean or intend its objectivity. 

Nevertheless both philosophers stress in the same way the role played by 
representation in every intentional act. In fact, Husserl claims that the ‘inten- 
tional essence is made up of the two aspects of matter and quality (Hua XIX, 
251). Quality is the way that content is given, and matter corresponds to content 
of the act. ‘Quality [...] has guided us since we formed the Idea of matter - while 
the same object remains differently present to consciousness. One may think, e.g. 
of equivalent positing presentations, which point by way of differing matters to 
the same object’ (Hua XIX, 52). Indeed we might evaluate, love or just perceive 
the same matter once it is given to us by a representation. The subject’s pure life 
is intentional: the way by which it lives corresponds to the quality of its acts and 
what it lives corresponds to the matter of what it intends. Its intentional acts are 
called also by Husserl ‘objectifying’ acts, because they are able to present objects to 
consciousness. ‘Objectifying acts, Husserl writes, ‘are signitive and intuitive acts - 
and, under the latter rubric, acts of perception and imagination’ (Hua XIX, 314). 
Every intuitive act is objectifying because it can make an object present to the 
subject by its sensing it. Intentionality is mainly a ‘being of’ or ‘about’ something, 
thanks to the device of representation. The content or matter of the act is what 
makes the act intentional, since it is the basis to which the act refers and it can 
be given to consciousness via Vorstellung (representation). Consequently the 
representation looks to be the mainstay of any intentional objectifying activity. 
Similarly to Brentano, and also to Husserl’s definition of intentionality, a mental 
representation is a required step in making possible any process of objectification. 

In summary, Husserl defines intentionality as a characteristic of the subject 
to mean or intend its objects. Intentional acts are also called objectifying acts 
because they are able to make their objects present, thanks to the device of 
the representation. The way by which the object intentionally in-exists in the 
subject's act is marked out by the intentional essence. Every intentional essence 
is made up of quality and matter. The former explains how the subject intends 
its object and the latter stands for the content that it lives. As Husserl stated, 
within intersubjective intentionality the other is lived in the form of empathy. 
The quality that makes me able to perform the representation of otherness in my 
mind is empathy, e.g. the feeling (paschein, Gr.) by which I can be ‘in the shoes’ 
of the other (én). In the next section I will explain how empathy works. 
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3. Empathy and the experience of the otherness 


While intentionality explains how the subject relates to its objects, empathy 
helps us to understand - roughly speaking - how I can put myself in the shoes of 
anyone else. In particular, in Stein's PhD thesis on empathy that was supervised 
by Husserl (Stein 1989), a key term has been labelled iterated empathy by which 
I can justify the self-imaging of the other as my own. This iterated empathy 
lets me ascribe the intentional acts of the others to me as if I were to live their 
intentional life. How is this possible? 

According to Husserl, the steps to live the otherness are the following: I live 
the world according to a natural attitude. In this attitude I do not recognize 
myself as a solipsistic unit, but rather as a part of a community where the 
others affect my own way of living. In this practice, I set in motion a process 
that Husserl calls communarization (Vergemeinschaftung) where the second 
ego appears to my first primordial ego to be similar to mine. In the process of 
communarization I realize that 1 am a community of persons though I am just 
me along with my own lived experiences (Erlebnisse). To put in act this process 
I use an analogical apprehension where the other, that is pairing (Paarung) to my 
lived experience, is mirrored in my experience, which means that I can represent 
the other because it is similar and dissimilar to me. Besides, I realize the truth- 
fulness of the image I represented thanks to its changes and possibilities. In fact, 
Husserl speaks of the harmonious synthesis (Einstimmigkeitssynthese), that is, a 
synthesis by which I can confirm or deny the always changing presentations I 
can have of the other. Now, let us explain all these steps in more detail. 

Husserl writes: ‘the other man is constitutionally the intrinsically first maw 
(Hua I, §$55, 124). In fact, the other man can be genetically constituted in my 
own experience in a natural attitude, which means that it is not posited before or 
after my lived experience, but blossoms as a natural experience. I just live it and 
in my living the other appears as a natural part of me. This very first experience 
is called by Husserl ‘communarization’ to indicate this original form of living 
where no ego (not even myself) remains absolutely singular. In this monado- 
logical intersubjectivity ‘the second ego [the other] is not simply there, and 
strictly given to himself; rather is he constituted as ‘alter ego’ - the ego indicated 
as one moment by this expression being I myself in my owness’ (Hua I, $944, 
94). The other appears via a pairing (Paarung), that is, via its external presence 
of an animate organism (Leib) similar to me. When I perceive this organism 


analogous to me, I live an analogical apprehension that makes me recognize 
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myself as a human being analogous with others. “The analogy is not in full force 
and effect (voll); it is an indication, not an anticipation (Vorgriff) that could 
become a seizure of the self (Selbstgriff) (Husserl 1972: 87). In this analogical 
apprehension ‘the other lives within my lived experience as a “mirroring” 
(Spiegelung) of my own self and yet not a mirroring proper, an analogue of my 
own self and yet again not an analogue in the usual sense’ (Husserl 1982, §§44, 
94). Therefore the ego and the alter ego are always - and necessarily - given in 
a primal ‘pairing, as the (transcendental) condition of any analogical appre- 
hension and any later mirroring of the other. 


The experienced animate organism (Leib) of another continues to prove itself 
as actually (wirklich) an animate organism, solely in its changing but inces- 
santly harmonious ‘behavior’ (Gebaren). Such harmonious behavior (as having 
a physical side that indicates something psychic appresentatively) must present 
(auftreten) itself fulfillingly in original experience, and do so throughout the 
continuous change in behavior from phase to phase. (Hua I, $52, 114 sq.) 


Another key phrase related to the intersubjective life of the animate organism 
is ‘harmonious synthesis. This concept, borrowed from Brentanian inner 
perception, describes the intersubjective constitution of the otherness as a 
feeling of consistency. In this synthesis I can be sure that there is a consistency 
between the two sides of my apprehension because the synthesis combines 
together every phase of my perception along with all the changes of my acts and 
other’s movements. For example, if I am looking at my dog as it is crossing the 
street in its characteristic manner, and suddenly while I am apprehending this 
image, my dog mews, my synthesis is probably saying to me that I misunder- 
stood the shape of the animal I am looking at. It is maybe not my dog. 

As Husserl writes, “Everything is alien (as long as it remains within the 
apprehended horizon of concreteness that necessarily goes with it). It centers 
in an apprehended Ego who is not I myself but, relative to me, a modifi- 
catum: another Ego’ (Hua I, 1982, §52, 115-16). I can live the otherness only 
when I ‘appresent’ it to my ego, that is when I intend it by an epistemological 


intentional act. 


‘The identity-sense of ‘my’ primordial Nature and the presented other primordial 
Nature is necessarily produced by the appresentation and the unity that it, as 
appresentation, necessarily has with the presentation cofunctioning for it this 
appresentation by virtue of which an Other and, consequently, his concrete 
ego are there for me in the first place. Quite rightly, therefore, we speak of 
perceiving someone else arid then of perceiving the Objective world, perceiving 
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that the other Ego and I are looking at the same world, and so forth though this 
perceiving goes on exclusively within the sphere of my owness. (Hua I, 1982 
§55, 123-4) 


Therefore the objective world and mutual existence of the others can be 
attained by virtue of this harmonious confirmation of the apperceptive consti- 
tution. I intend the other and represent it to me according to a specific horizon 
of functionings and peculiarities that are to be continuously confirmed or 
corrected by my new intersubjective experience of them. Harmoniousness is 
exactly preserved also by virtue of ‘a recasting of apperceptions through distin- 
guishing between normality and abnormalities (as modifications thereof), or 
by virtue of the constitution of new unities throughout the changes involved 
in abnormalities’ (Hua I, $55, 125 sq.) The mutual relations characterizing each 
member of the monadological community involve an ‘objectivating equali- 
zation’ (Gleichstellung) (Hua I, $56, 129) of the existence of the ego and the 
others. ‘I, the ego, have the world starting from a performance (Leistung), in 
which [...] constitute myself, as well as my horizon of others and, at the same 
time (in eins damit), the homogeneous community of ‘us’ (Wir-Gemeinschaft) ; 
this constitution is not a constitution of the world, but an actualization which 
could be designated as ‘monadization of the ‘ego’ - as actualization of personal 
monadization, of monadical pluralization’ (Hua VI, 417). 


4. Intersubjective reduction and the life-world 


At the end of text 4 of the Husserliana XV Husserl writes: ‘starting from inter- 
subjectivity, it is possible to establish the intersubjective reduction by placing 
between brackets the world in itself and thus achieving the reduction to the 
universe of the intersubjective that includes in itself all that is individually 
subjective’ (Hua XV, 69; Hua I, 188 sq, 272). The very first beginning of a 
phenomenological intersubjective analysis is given by reduction. The reduction 
describes the passage from a natural attitude, where the subject naively lives 
the world, to a phenomenological attitude, where the subject looks into what 
he already lived to figure out the intimate essence of the lived experience. In 
section 44 of the fifth Cartesian Meditation, Husserl explains reduction as a 
‘primordial’ act of putting out of play any constitutive function of intentionality, 
not as reported to another subjectivity, but as referred to the ‘primordial sphere’ 
of the ego in its irreducible immanence, that is, to the intentional sphere - actual 
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and potential - where the ego is constituted in his ‘peculiar ownness’ (Eigenheit). 
This reduction is different from the classical phenomenological reduction. 
While the latter brings us back to the constitutive transcendental subjectivity, 
the former (which implies the latter) should be understood as a ‘dismantling 
reduction’ (Abbaureduktion), beyond which the frame of a purely descriptive 
phenomenology aims to gather the original sense of the ego. 

In fact, the ego resulting from this reduction is an Ur-ich, a primordial ego 
(Hua VI, 188). ‘In my spiritual owness, I am nevertheless the identical Ego-pole 
of my manifold “pure” subjective processes, those of my passive and active 
intentionality, and the pole of all the habitualities instituted or to be instituted 
by those processes’ (Hua I, §44, 98). 

According to Husserl’s phenomenological theory, every ego seems to live 
many lives at once; as we propose here, the ego lives at least three lives at the 
same time: an immanent (or empirical, naive life), transcendental and intersub- 
jective life. In the first one, the ego lives according to a natural attitude thanks 
to which it acquires all the sensitive data. Though reduction, it puts in brackets 
all that do not belong to its own intentional life to recover habitualities and 
sedimentations constituted as ‘abiding convictions’ (bleibende Uberzeugungen), 
which distinguish precisely the Self as a concrete egoic pole from the other 
‘transcendent objects’ (given either actually or potentially). Finally, for the 
intersubjective life the ‘reduced’ ego discovers itself not as a solipsistic unit or 
a monad, but as an original intersubjective unit. All that belonging to its lived 
experience is mingled with other lived experiences. Thus, the second transcen- 
dental ego is only a restraining aspect of the third transcendental intersubjective 
ego, but at the same time the former grounds (fundiert) the latter. 

The relation between the transcendental ego and the other egos is also 
strengthened by the apperception of the world (Weltapperzeption). In fact, 
transcendental ego constitutes the world as a phenomenon thanks to its inten- 
tional activity. Since the transcendental ego is one with the intersubjective 
and immanent ego, the constitution of the world would be an intersubjective 
constitution where the world comes to be a life-world (Lebenswelt) shared by an 
intersubjective community. It itself is a part of the explication of the intentional 
components (Bestdnde) implicit in the fact of the experiential world that exists 
for us (Hua I, $49, 108). 

In the first volume of Ideas Husserl had already introduced this concept 
under the heading of Umwelt to mean a surrounding natural world, but it is only 
after the Cartesian Meditations and mostly in the Crisis that Husserl elaborates a 
proper ‘Umweltanalyse’ to explicate the idea of an objective world shared by the 
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intersubjective life of a living community (Hua VI, 222). To explain the layers 
of this life-world, Husserl gives this example: 


I see coal as heating material; I recognize it and recognize it as useful and as 
used for heating, as appropriate for and as destined to produce warmth [...] I 
can use [a combustible object] as fuel; it has value for me as a possible source 
of heat. That is, it has value for me with respect to the fact that with it I can 
produce the heating of a room and thereby pleasant sensations of warmth for 
myself and others [...] Others also apprehend it in the same way, and it acquires 
an intersubjective use-value and in a social context is appreciated and is valuable 


as serving such and such a purpose, as useful to man, etc. (Hua VI, 186f.) 


Our world is a ‘subjective-relative life-world. We cannot even conceive of 
something that transcends us, otherwise we could not intend it, or more simply 
we might not speak of it. Our intended world is a ‘grounding soil’ on which the 
intersubjective world of community can thrive (Hua VI, 134). This is the only 
soil where we build up our multi-tiered and intersubjective life. 


5. Conclusion 


This analysis should have given us the answers to the questions I raised in 
the first paragraph. As it concerns the otherness, I might say that it can be 
‘embodied’ in my own life by empathy, e.g. by an intentional act where I 
apprehend the other as a pairing (Paarung) similar to me. In this act I recreate 
its immanence according to a transcendental structure that perfectly fits my ego. 
Thereof, the consistency resulting from this synthesis is so ‘harmonious, that my 
original ego has to perform a primordial reduction in order to find its own core 
and distinguish it from the otherness. By this reduction the ego discovers itself 
as a transcendental unit that lives an intersubjective life within a shared inter- 
subjective life-world. Even its core seems to be intersubjectively constituted. 
In fact, whenever the ego tries to single out its own nature, it finds it to be the 


transcendental basis on which an intersubjective life is built. 


Summary 


In this chapter I dwelled on Husserl’s theory of intersubjectivity. In several 
instances, this theory was defined by Husserl himself as a ‘sociological 
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transcendental philosophy’ (Hua IX, 539), or even asa ‘transcendental sociology’ 
(Hua XI, 220), for it explores the lived experience of the subject as if the ethical 
subject were a transcendental intersubjective unit — the aim of this chapter was 
to clarify exactly this expression and to understand what empathy and intersub- 
jectivity mean for Husserl. 


Social Ethics, Teleology and Theology 


1. Introduction 


In this final chapter I will discuss social ethics and the teleological and 
theological components that necessarily inform it. As the science of the 
volitional body, ethics cannot be complete without taking into consideration the 
social, collective, and intersubjective layers that form that volitional body. For a 
complete individual ethics a social ethics is required. Reflecting upon the social 
foundations of individual ethics helps us to avoid falling into blindly accepting 
collective willings, norms and behaviours which would make our voice insig- 
nificant and our life truly unethical. 

As we saw in the previous chapters, especially Chapter 3, esse (being) 
and percipi (being perceived) always occur together, in the sense that being 
expresses itself in the ongoing unfolding of an ought which calls for perceptual 
predicates. Being is that which can be perceived and determined by our deeds. 

Therefore, teleology is ancillary to ethics in the same way in which theology 
is. In fact, ethics studies the telos of willing and reflects upon it as ultimate 
telos. The volitional body determines itself in an infinite chain of goals. As 
Hart remarks, “The divine calling as a self definition necessarily entails the task 
of the explicit incorporation of all the others in an organic unity’ (Hart 1993: 
329). Husserl, similar to Fichte, conceives ‘the idea of the most perfect being 
or divinity might require a bifurcation into a plurality of individual monadic 
consciousness in which a world is constituted in a teleological way (Hua 
XXVIII, 176, cited in Hart 1993: 329). As Hart remarks, ‘the will’s ultimate 
essential determination is that it is a self-reflection of divinity, a being there 
(Da-Sein) of Being’ (Hart 1993: 329). The final determination of the volitional 
body is a theological one and it passes through an infinite teleological chain. 
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Therefore since practical intentionality is the decisional movement for the 
self-determination of being, ethics cannot be separated from its teleological and 
theological components. Husserl writes, “The true life, the life under the ideal 
of the true self [...] would continuously progress from true goals to true goals. 
This, of course is the idea of a divine life’ (FI 24, 86-7). As logic needs symbols, 
ethics needs teloi in order to express itself practically. As logic can be regarded 
as intertwined with semiotics and mathematics, ethics can be regarded as inter- 
twined with teleology and theology. Therefore in this chapter I will first explore 
the meaning of social ethics and how it relates to the theory of intersubjectivity. 
In the second and third parts of the chapter I will expound teleology and theol- 
ogy’s relationship to ethics. 


2. Social ethics 


In a text dedicated to teleology Husserl raises a question that is crucial for the 
constitution of a social ethics: “What would happen if all subjects could be 
awakened ethically to understand what is positive and good?’ (Hua XV, n.22) 
How would ethics relate to this ‘many-headed spirit’? 

On the basis of what emerged in the previous chapters in relation to the 
volitional body and intersubjectivity, we can infer that for Husserl ethics 
must be simultaneously individual and social. One cannot exclude the other 
without the counter-effect of rendering the whole science incomplete. In 
fact, if the volitional body is at first alien to me, but yet bound to me, the 
science that clarifies my decision should be a science capable of addressing 
both my individual and alien decisions. Ethics as a science should be able to 
clarify both what awakens me as a singular individual and as a member of a 
community. 

As Husserl wrote in Soziale Ethik (Hua-Mat IX), ethics is the science of 
personal individuals (Hua-Mat IX, 171), and at the same time the doctrine of 
social possibilities (Hua-Mat IX, 177). The ethicist is that scientist who works on 
the ethical types that best contribute to personal and intersubjective harmony. 
It was Husserl who coined the term ‘social ontology’ (Hua XIII, 102) to indicate 
that scientific region of study that pertains to the collectivity or higher order 
persons.' 

Men (Menschen) are in fact defined by Husserl as organic functioning 
elements (Hua-Mat IX, 170, 176) that do not belong solely to their monads 
but are parts of a larger whole. As our heart functions in our biological body, 
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we function as non-independent parts in a greater natural body. For Husserl, 
individuals are units of goals, values and certitudes (Hua-Mat IX, 171) that 
relate to each other in a social community. 

Each individual holds his own categorical imperative, and the task of a pure 
social ethics (Hua-Mat IX, 171) is to explore - through the method of epoché, 
reduction, eidetic variation, and correlate research (Hua-Mat IX, 19) - the 
possibility of a harmonic social community as a type (Hua-Mat IX, 171). 

This picture perfectly corresponds to the structure of parts and whole that 
Husserl discussed in his third Logical Investigation (see Chapter 7). Human 
beings are concreta that relate to the whole of society in the mode of parts. They 
can function independently of the whole-society, but as they explicate their task 
they form a whole with the society to which they belong. 


Each personal subject is an ethical subject and as such has her universe of 
ethical values and un-values (Unwerte). But this ethical universe is not a private 
affair. All these universes relate to each other in the human community and 
constitute one single universal coherence, to which each subject is related. 
(Husserl, Ms. A V 21, 122b) 


Hence the individual is not an isolated monad in society. Everyone is respon- 
sible for what part of himself he brings into ‘one single universal coherence’. The 
goals and the values that move each personal subject to action are inevitably 
interconnected to the values of others. Every personal subject lives her life as an 
independent part in relation to a whole, which means that every life could exist 
by itself as a whole, but at the same time she establishes a bigger whole when 
she completes herself in connection with other parts. The example we gave to 
explain this form of relationship in Chapter 6 was that of the leg of a table. The 
leg can be conceived independently of the table, but it is in connection with the 
whole table that the leg will complete its sense. Or to translate this into a moral 
example, I can describe myself writing this book. This book is my goal and it can 
function by itself. Yet, its sense would be more complete if someone else reads 
it and engages with it. At that point the fulfilment of my goal joins intersubjec- 
tively with a web of others’ goals that makes the concretum me-writing-the-book 
a part of a larger whole. 

This means that every I, as shown in the previous chapter, is bearer of an 
otherness and a collectivity that need to be actualized and objectified if we want 
to be fully ethical subjects who are fully aware of the goals toward which we 
are directed. ‘I ought to actualize the primal latent “we” and therefore ought 


to insert our agency within the universal “we” humanity. Humanity itself as “a 
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unified practical We” (A V 21, 99a). Empathy and intersubjectivity, as previ- 
ously shown, are necessary constituents of we-humanity. 

I am a ‘We’ but at the same time I am an I. As an I, whose being is also a 
latent “We; I always make my choice in relation to me and other human beings. 
Therefore, before fully determining myself as a writer, in the sense of a human 
being who lives an ethical and professional life (Chapter 7), I need to actualize 
my latent “We’ and choose to determine my self in relation to what practically 
awoke me. Actualizing this ‘we’ means opening myself to synthetically express, 
in the present, a multiplicity of past conversations with others, readings, shared 
reflections, all of which imply not an isolated monad but a community of 
others, both living and dead. And in the moment I write I am bringing all of 
this together and actualizing it in a new way. This is in general the arc formed 
by passive, practical, and active intentionality - an arc that Merleau-Ponty will 
call an ‘intentional arc’ (1962: 167). Although the latent “We’ is not yet there as 
actual other beings in the moment of my decision, they will always be there in 
my passive life as a natural “Thereness. In any choice the other is there for me, 
like the roots are there for a tree or a heart is there for a body. Within a society 
individuals and community are inevitably parts and whole (Hua-Mat IX, 172); 


the former cannot exist without the latter and vice versa. 


3. Rational and irrational ethics 


As stated above, pure ethics as a theoretical science appears to be a social 
doctrine that studies what Husserl calls the best type of individual and higher 
personality for the flourishing of a harmonic society. (Hua-Mat IX, 175). Every 
individual act is framed within a web of higher ends and goals that ethics 
must consider as the object of its study (Hua-Mat IX, 180-1).‘Every original 
absolute ought brings with it something irrational. Must this not be strongly 
emphasized? Yet does not every human become a theme of absolute ought for 
everyone? [...] I can, however, not dedicate myself to all; practical impossibility 
makes a division (A V 21, 119b). Irrational here stands for what is not deter- 
mined yet. It means the passive hyletic life that flows in us without being meant 
and felt in an aware way. 

Since ethics is one with social ethics, it can be a scientific rational ethics 
only when the latent “We’ is thematized and clarified. Paradoxically, as we will 
see in the last section, this means that ethics can be fully rational only when it 
becomes theology. Ethics is an ongoing and presuppositionless science whose 
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task is that of becoming continuously rational, thematizing the irrational that 
has not yet been determined or meant. Of course, rationality is more a goal 
than an actual achievement; it is the goal that generates the continuous crisis 
constitutive of science as such. Since the passive life is much more vast and ever- 
changing compared to the active life, science is always open to an ongoing and 
never-ending determination of passive contents (Hua VI, first part in relation to 
science). Ethics’ goals are perennial. 

The absolute ought that drives every ethical goal works in a way that is 
similar to the noematic Sinn (Chapter 5). It calls for those determinations, 
among all passive determinations, that can describe me and my functioning 
within a whole. It is this ought that helps me to overcome the divisions that 
would make my choice unethical, because passively determined. The absolute 
ought activates intentional meaning, and it is only this activation that can bring 
me to a rational determination of an object’s meaning that I feel as true. 

True meaning should not be considered a concept or an epistemological 
notion. Here the absolute ought emphasizes the presence of me as a Dasein, 
a whole existential being who functions in the world as a part in relation to 
others. Therefore the true meaning is an existential one that can be meant 
either ethically or epistemologically. Hence ‘Intellect is the servant of will, as 
Husserl writes in a letter to Metzger (Hart 1993: 17). As we saw in Chapter 6, 
the intentional directedness with which we manage to reach external objects is 
not just a logical directionality but a practical one as well. Our intellect is driven 
by our will; even logical acts are practical choices. As human beings we feel the 
need to reflect ethically and epistemologically upon what we primordially feel 
as evident. The absolute ought is what speaks from this place of evidence, and 
it is the only thread that we can pull to transform our latent irrationality into 
something more and more patent. Our passive lives can be partially determined 
and transformed into a meaningful life through our choices. 

Every individual's rational and ethical choice to determine an irrational 
content occurs not only for the individual subject in isolation but within the 
community context as well. Hence every individual’s singular choice also inevi- 
tably reflects into the community in which the individual lives. “The human 
community [...] invites an individual idea from the single I; the individual idea 
[...] which produces [...] for the community, just as for the human individual, 
its absolute ought’ (F I 28, 189a-b). 

True humanity is that community of human beings in which everyone 
chooses to practically determine his own ought in a scientific way (Chapters 6 
and 7) and thematizes this ought as aware and rational. 
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As a human community we can tend infinitely towards rationality only if we 
take our absolute ought seriously, as seriously as we take epistemological truths. 
In fact, absolute ought and scientific truth are two names for the same object, i.e. 
primordial evidence (see Chapter 4). Furthermore, our absolute ought demands 
a far greater effort from us since our hearts (Gemiit - Hart’s translation), 
more easily than our minds, can mislead us into adopting psychologistic and 
egoistic assumptions. Intentional essences are the carriers of practical sense that 
awakens us as individuals and as a community; being awake and vigilant to our 
living sense is the task of a true ethical life. 

Living in an ethical or scientific community means valuing our hearts 
(Gemiit) as much as our minds. ‘Coming back to the things themselves’ with a 
non-naive practical and theoretical attitude is not only an epistemological goal, 
but an ethical one as well. Only in this way we can be truly responsible for what 
we carry in the inevitable interconnection of our lives and for the teloi we unfold 


in our acts. 


Among the human beings in my vicinity my child is the ‘nearest’ to me and 
this is equal to an irrationality of the absolute ought. Other human beings 
occasionally step into my sphere and they can also become neighbors and 
intimates, given that another absolute ought would not insist on privileging 
something or someone else as the nearer and nearest. Does the nearest merely 
determine my practical possibility? [...] Does the irrational demand a rational 
justification? And what does that mean? (Husserl, Ms. A V 21, 119b) 


The hyletic stratum of my life includes all that is passively given to me, and 
carries my and others’ absolute ought. The nearer the other is, the more the 
other’s ought might make a demand on my own ought, and even make my ought 
irrational (passive, undetermined, unreflected-upon). For example during the 
Nazi regime some mothers who would have been regarded as unquestionably 
‘Aryan in appearance undoubtedly colluded with the regime for the sake of 
their families even if their personal values and creeds were contrary to those 
of the Nazis. In their acts their absolute ought was entangled with that of their 
families: the regime, their husbands, their children et alia. Evil is not just banal, 
as Arendt remarked, but also irresponsible, as Jonas noticed.? Many lives, 
my life, demands that I engage in an ongoing, strenuous effort to unfold the 
passive meanings that constantly intrude into my sphere. It is easy (and almost 
inevitable) to take for granted what leading lives - in this example the Nazi 
regime — point to as correct. Higher personalities - the leaders that swallow our 


individual personal characters into theirs - are there to give us an intentional 
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direction that inevitably shapes our life. In a letter to Arnold Metzger Husserl 
beautifully writes: 


Not that truth and scientific knowledge count for me as the highest value. On 
the contrary: ‘intellect is the servant of the will’; hence I too am a servant of 
the practical shapers of life, of the leaders of mankind. (cited in Hart 1993: 17) 


We are politics; we cannot escape from our social and political organization, 
from the latent “We’ that day-by-day shapes us through our habits and affec- 
tions, affections that we can seek to break and modify into new affections 
(see Chapter 7). We are ‘servant of the practical shapers of life’ and before 
becoming servant of bad ‘leaders of mankind’ we need to do our best not to 
become servants of our personal bad (i.e. irrational, hyletic, passive) willing. 
From my point of view as an interpreter of Husserl’s ethics, this is the only 
chance we have to avoid to become bad teachers or, generally speaking, bad 
models. 


4. Teleology, theology and intersubjectivity 


The web of ends and goals described above is explained by Husserl with the 
word teleology.’ 

According to Husserl, teleology has two primary meanings. On the one 
hand it refers to history and its criterion (ratio); on the other to entelechy and 
instinctive intentionality. The former sense is connected to what Husserl names 
Zweckidee, that is, the final end to which every community from different 
times in the history has tended. It describes the ratio that inwardly guides the 
movement of our lives in history (Hua XXVIII; Beilage IV, 225-6). The latter 
sense, of course connected to the former, expresses an implicit intentionality, 
an egoless and hyletic functioning that we described in Chapter 6. This form 
intentionality, which Husserl connects with entelechy, is carrier of an absolute 
ought that we - as human beings - explicate by directing our wills to the 
categorical imperative and its absolute value (Hua XXVH, 225; XV, 380-5; 
XXVIII, 225).* 

Ethics as a science studies and clarifies the ethical perfection that comes 
from the historical and practical unfolding of this telos (E III, 4, 36 a). On its 
normative and essential level (see Chapters 1 and 3) ethics clarifies the necessity 
that belongs to the system of volitional bodies. On its technological level it 
studies the combination of this necessity with personal interest. 
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In the same way that ethics cannot be complete without social and teleo- 
logical ethics, similarly, on its normative and essential level, teleological ethics 
would be meaningless without theological ethics. Describing his sense of 
teleology, Husserl writes: 


What does ‘a teleological world’ mean? The monadic system and all its consti- 
tutive elements, connections, all its subjective empirical capacities have to be 
ordered in this way, as if a personal principle (or one analogous to a personal 
principle), which is directed towards the realization of the highest possible 
values of a universal monadic system, had created it like this. Accordingly, an 
optimal world etc. As if an Aristotelian god belonged to the monadic system 
as the entelechy of its inner development with manifold relative entelechies, all 
of them organized towards an ‘idea of the good’ through Eros. Thereby God 
cannot be an object of possible experience in the sense of a thing or a human. 
Rather God would be experienced in each belief that originally and teleologi- 
cally believes in that which lies in the direction of each absolute ought and 
which engages itself for its eternal meaning. God would be in the teleological 
world-view which, as a projective anticipation of the heart (Gemiit), accom- 
panies and is continuously awake in the life of all humanity giving an ideal sense 
to one’s nation, people, history. (Husserl, Ms. A V 21, 128 a, b) 


Theology completes teleology and vice versa. The teleological world can be 
considered as the a priori or fundamental category (Grundkategorie) of the 
life-world (Hua-Mat IX, 187), that is, the condition of possibility for that web 
of necessary laws that are and regulate our life. This teleological necessity 
describes a world of practical possibilities that are subsumed by the highest 
principles that inform ethical norms (Hua-Mat IX, 186). Infinities of nature 
remain an unknown precluded from a full human understanding and ethical 
feeling; at the same time, they live and explicate themselves in the teleological 
movement through which they unfold their teloi. Human being, as Da-Sein a 
being-there, is one of the many points of this relentless teleological unfolding. 
God is the first condition for any teleological experience of the absolute ought. 
It is the Aristotelian first mover or the Spinozian natura naturans and naturata 
(Hua-Mat IX, 424-35). It is what accompanies teleological unfolding and what 
continuously awakens humanity, giving it its still to be determined sense. 
Transcendental humanity is that community of living beings that decides to 
assume an ethical attitude and determine its teleological being (Hua-Mat IX, 188). 


The totality of monads, a total monadic unity, is an infinite ascending process 
and this is necessarily a constant process in the development of sleeping monads 
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into waking ones; and it is a development toward a world that is always recon- 
stituting itself in monads such that those that constitute them insofar as they are 
awake are not all of them. But the totality is always involved in a foundational 
way. And this constitution of the world is the constitution of an always-higher 
superior humanity, which is aware of its proper and true being; it assumes the 
form of a whole that freely constitute itself, having as its scope the knowledge 
and the form of its perfection. (Hua XV, 410) 


God is the ultimate and first end of each absolute ought and is the ideal sense 
that accompanies each individual life. It is the greatest unknown given in our 
passive life and the strongest telos that propels our lives (Hua XV, 610). We will 
explore this point in the next section. 


5. Transcendental humanity and theological psychologism 


“The absolute teleology does not characterize the pre-given world as such; it 
is never something “already existing’, already pre-delineated in the invariant 
world-feature, finding relief as a necessary formal structure of a future’ (Husserl, 
C 17 V, 27). Instead for Husserl teleology is immanent in life itself, in its 
necessity, its living system of essential laws. Teleology goes hand in hand with 
‘a transcendental humanity awaked to its immanent teleology as the universal 
form of individual being, as the form of forms on which transcendental 
all-subjectivity exists’ (Hua XV, 380). 

Teleology is immanently given in the human community as passive inten- 
tionality that continuously impels human beings toward their always-new 
practical determinations. “The world as a universe of realities (Realitdten) is not 
just a connection of real (Zusammen von Realen) [...] rather it has the form of a 
whole (eines Ganzen)’ (Hua XLI, 216). It is up to the transcendental individual 
being to give this whole a form. Practical determinations or intentions are what 
give form to this immanent teleological movement. 

As stated above, the volition that leads us to the practical determination is 
ours, but at the same time - as every part of us - our volition is the bearer of an 
unknown directedness that transcends our personal structures. Each volition is 
continuously directed to determining the passive irrational attributes that corre- 
spond to that volition’s higher ought. As Husserl writes in the following passage, 
each volition cannot be fully separated from the teleological and divine will of 
God. Every volition is a partial determination of a wider hyletic web of teloi. 
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The pure human will is the will of God working in the free infinite I [...] the 
ideal absolute I is nothing but the correlate to an ideal system of truth (a system 
of all forms), an identical (same) facing all individuals I’s, a being which is valid 
and absolute which they take up to themselves, which reveals itself in them as 
the eternal Beyond Being of personal form which profiles itself in all empirical 
I’s, but only in so far as they are free I’s which hearken to the absolute ought. (A 
V 21, 107b, cited in Hart 1992: 337) 


We are not seeking to determine what faith and theology mean for Husserl 
here;* instead we want to use the following citation to show how ethics - social 
ethics in particular - necessarily relates to theology as a noematic sense, an 


absolute ought that lies beyond immanent being. 


Now will and being in accord with will, i.e, the consistency which is will, 
already presupposes being; it already presupposes transcendental subjectivity 
in some mode and in some form of humanity and in some form of being-in- 
the-world [dasein]. And will presupposes this transcendental subjectivity in a 
total system of forms which goes in advance as a presupposition for us [...] The 
universal absolute will, which lives in all transcendental subjects and which 
makes possible the individual concrete being of transcendental subjectivity, is 
the divine will. The divine will, however, presupposes all of intersubjectivity - 
not in the sense that the latter goes in advance and is possible without the divine 
will (therefore not as a soul might perhaps be said to presuppose the body). 
Rather, the whole of subjectivity may be considered to be the structural layer 
without which this will cannot be concrete. (Hua XV, 380-1) 


Evil is a kind of divine challenge for us to transcend ourselves, assuming a 
transcendental attitude through which we can transform immanent irrationality 
into a rational or meaningful sense. Our will is challenged by an endeavour 
that can never be completed as long as we live. As human beings we are neces- 
sarily evil in the sense of being unable to fully determine the motives of our 
individual and collective lower spirituality. This is the downside of being carrier 
of the divine or higher first felos. We bear such a heavy burden of multiple 
passive layers, each encompassing essential defining feloi, that is impossible 
for us to unfold all of them. These teloi conceal within themselves the practical 
and logical determinations that we want or are called to unfold for our own 
sake and for the sake of the people we love. We nevertheless have to choose 
according to our axiological hierarchy what priority to give to this determining 
activity. The problem is that a fully wakeful life is a divine life - that is, a life 


impossible for an immanent human being. It is a transcendent first-order life. 
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That is why we are moved by a ruthless and relentless ought that we always feel 
called to determine. According to Husserl’s classification of lives (see Chapter 7, 
section 6) our happiness lies in the fulfilment of this ought. Yet, since the ought 
is eternal in its first and transcendent feature, full happiness or perfection can 
only be a mirage in our human lives, even if we live it as an ethical and scientific 
life. Full happiness is the very sense of a divine life. As Husserl shows in this 
difficult but rich passage, our origin is absolute and our goal is that of unfolding 
the absolute goal we carry in our hyletic life toward a growing perfection (from 
Latin perfectus, which is synonymous with telos, indicating that which is full 
and completed). 


Genesis: the way of evolution of humanity to God. The necessary motivation in 
which God constitutes himself as ‘creator of the world’ in the conscious life of 
humans. God constituted as the universal principle of an ego which permeates 
all absolute subjects, at first in a passive manner. The absolute subjects then 
actively strive so that they realize the idea of perfection more perfectly within 
an absolute universe of personalities. How is the abiding directing idea to be 
understood? As the idea of absolute sociality in its perfection. But how is the 
directing constituted and what does the constitution look like in the devel- 
opment if consciousness? How should it appear? It would have to have a kind 
of objectivity and, nevertheless, one which would transcend all mundane objec- 
tivity. (A V21, 19 a) 

If we want to be happy ethical human beings, we can live by deciding 
what sense we want to constitute in our lives, where we want to direct our 
transcendental attitude, and which portion of our lives we want to awaken 
and determine. Nevertheless, our happiness is always bound to our limits. We 
cannot flatten the essential divine felos that dwells in us as our personal teloi, 
otherwise we would fall into the most awkward form of psychologism, that is: 
atheism. If we confuse the fulfilment of our personal teloi with the first eternal 
fulfilment, we fall into the generalization of our own natural being as the only 
one possible, whereas the truth is that we always feel and seek to respond to a 
teleological call that escapes our final determination. My personal telos, always 
bound to the limits of my feeling and understanding, is itself more essential 
than the ways in which I can see it, and the proof of it is the infinite movement 
this telos generates. In the following passage Husserl explains how our will can 
become meaningful for us, and how we can become aware of this telos. 

The absolute universal will that lives in all transcendental subjectivities and 
which makes possible the individual-concrete being of the total transcendental 
subjectivity is the divine will; this divine will presupposes all of intersubjectivity 
not because it precedes the first intersubjectivity and would not be possible 
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without it (not even in the sense that soul presupposes the body) but rather 
because there is a structural stratum without which this will could not become 
concrete. (Hua XV, 381) 


According to Husserl, both my will and the intersubjective will can be actively 
expressed and determined because of a transcendental stratum that makes our 
lives possible as transcendental humanity, that is, as human beings free and 
capable of becoming aware of the meanings of our lives. I would like to conclude 
my reflection on Husserl’s ethical science with this beautiful passage: 


Howsoever, may one day break all hopes down, may death come, before I have 
lived through any sort of profession and have acted out my love through it and 
achieved perfection, may humanity fall into delusion, and degenerate to the 
beastly or to a fatal degeneracy of man (Menschheitsentartung), may all beauty 
of the world, may all which is of any value for us in it break down - I live, I still 
have an horizon of life, I still have possibilities of real deed, albeit alongside 
the irrational contingencies which belong to each coming moment [...] I live 
like I ought to, I do what I have to do right now, I fulfill the order of the day 
(imperative of the moment). I do not look away from these elements of sense- 
lessness of Being (Unsinnigkeiten des Seins), in looking at them I consciously 
take them into account by taking on them and including them in my ‘I will’: in 
defiance of them I do what I can and exclusively what I ought to. Does this not 
mean that I consciously sacrifice the beautiful belief of thoughtless blindness 
for fate and hence the highest good [...]? Or, better: I realize that the practical 
universal purpose/aim, which until now held for me as the aim of the true life 
of humanity, is an illusion - and still I hold on to the true, I want to be true to 
myself; and this implies: I want to live as if the aim would still be a practical 
possibility. It cannot be my aim in its infinity anymore. But I am and we are; 
and in the actuality of our lives our life horizon stays as a legitimate even 
though uncertain/indeterminate anticipation. Within this, we have a stretch of 
lived human development (Menschheitsentwicklung) and to it we dedicate our 
strength as far as it extends, and we seek to recognize all practical possibilities 
and effect the best according to them: through our love. I have disregarded all 
motives for the question of God (Gottesfrage) here, and the question is precisely 
if compelling motives do still arise here. (Husserl, Ms. A V 21, 91a, b, cited in 
Hart 1993: 84) 
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Summary 


In this chapter I integrated the theory of parts and whole examined in Chapter 6 
with Husserl’s theory of teleology. The notion of fusion of parts and reflective 
determination of its meaning also applies to the human being as a part of a 
common society. Ethics as a science of the volitional body is a social, intersub- 
jective science, because — as shown in Chapters 6 and 7 — the body is never just 
mine but is an original fusion of what is recognized by my awoken ego as mine 
and is decided to be determined as mine. Every volitional body, every part of 
this schema, is bearer of a felos that interacts with others and is infinitely deter- 
mined and unfolded through these interconnections. For this reason ethics, as 
the locus for the unfolding of this teleological and entelechic interconnection, 
cannot escape from theology. The first telos is an absolute substratum that 
moves and transcends the other teloi. Ethics as a clarification of the volitional 
body intersects with this first telos, an atemporal substratum that necessarily 
belongs to every body. 


Notes 


Introduction 


I used the book of Alois Roth (Edmund Husserl Ethische Untersuchungen, Den 
Haag, Martinus Nijhoff, 1960) as a reference point to start the count. 

The translation of the word Geist in English is always problematic. The words 
mind, wit, spirit, intellect, ghost capture only partially the sense endowed in this 
German word. 

Here I am using the translation that James Hart used in his Person and Common 
Life (Phaenomenologica 148, Dordrecht, Boston and London: Kluwer Academic 
Publishers, 1998). 

From 1913 onwards, Husserl introduces, aside static and descriptive 
phenomenology, a new kind of phenomenology - a genetic one. In the third 
footnote of the second edition of Logical Investigations and even more in his 
Analysen zur passiven Synthesis (1918-26) he uses genesis in a new way. Bernet, 
Kern and Marbach date the official start of this method to 1917. According to their 
interpretation, in static phenomenology constitution is the activity of an ‘T that is 
led by a stable object considered as pure objective correlate of our consciousness 
(1993: 196). With the static approach, objects are taken as they appear in the 
present, leaving aside the history of sedimentation and layers that contributed to 
the constitution of their present being. As it shows, this method does not exclude 
the kinetic experience of the object. Yet, there is not a complete meeting between 
the subject and the static object. We learn in Formal and Transcendental Logic 
(Hua XVII, 316; Lee, 21) that static phenomenology consists in disclosing the 
connections of the intentional reference of the unclear and modified mode of 
givenness (e.g. entertaining someone's claim that “The car needs new air filters’) 
to the clear and more original mode of givenness (experiencing in the flesh that, 
e.g. the air filters are indeed dirty and that is why the car is not starting readily). 
In contrast, genetic phenomenology consists in explaining the connectedness of 
the intentional references which belong to the history of the constituting mind. 
In which case each individual experience of consciousness would be seen to 

have its own temporal genesis; e.g. that the car is not starting readily and that 
this has happened before and was due to dirty air filters, itself has a genesis of 
learning something about cars, their functioning, etc. Husserl says (Hua XV, 616) 
that ‘to presuppose’ is not ‘to originate’ In the static analysis one asks about the 
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relation of founded and founding but not about the genesis, the origination, of 
the phenomena (see Hua XIV, 40; Lee, 22). Of course, one may speak of static 
phenomenology as having to do with the relationship of what enjoys validity 
earlier (geltungsmdssig Friiheren) to what has validity later, but the analysis does 
not have to do with the coming to be of either the founded or founding. 

5 Scholars began to translate Husserl’s volumes on ethics in the 1990s, especially in 
France, Belgium and Italy. Unfortunately, in English we still have only the partial 


translation of volume 27. 


Chapter 1 


1 There are several passages in which Husserl connects the foundation of ethics 
to the a priori. Hua XX XVII, 268: ‘muss eine allgemeine Ethik offenbar in einer 
Wertelehre fundiert sein’; “Und dieser Disziplin wieder liegt zugrunde eine 
allgemeine Wertlehre, die es mit der Vernunft nicht auf dem Gebiet des Begehrens 
und Wollens, sondern auf dem des Fiihlens zu tun hat. Werrecht handelt, tut das 
Richtige, das Gute; das Gute ist insofern ein praktisch Gutes. Vorher muss es aber 
als gut, als Wert gelten, und das tut es im “verntinftigen” Fihlen’? Hua XXXVII, 24, 
220, 232, 268, 269, 265, 227, 266, 41 1ff., 223; Hua XXXI, 8, 267; Hua XXVIII, 414, 
402f. 

2 There are also earlier documents of Husserl’s involvement with ethics, since he 
already gave regular courses on ethics when he was a lecturer at the University 
of Halle. (One of the larger manuscript fragments dates from 1897, another 
substantial one from 1902; also from 1902, there is a very interesting discussion 
of Kant’s ethics. All of these texts were published in Hua XXVIIL.) Still, the first 
intensive phase of elaboration can be located between 1908 and 1914, the second 
between 1920 and 1925, and the third between 1930 and 1935. Husserl never 
published any major work on ethics, a fact which should be kept in mind when 
studying and judging his ethical outline. In the Husserliana edition, the volumes 
XXVIII and XXXVII have collected the main writings of the first and second phase 
(including the Kaizo articles in Hua XXVII); forthcoming is the volume on ‘border 
problems’ (Grenzprobleme), which will contain the main writings from the research 
manuscripts of Husserl’s later ethics and third phase. An excellent overview of 
the systematical and historical development of Husserl’s ethics is given by Ullrich 
Melle, both in the introduction to Hua XXVIII and in the following essay: Ullrich 
Melle, ‘From Reason to Love; in Phenomenological Approaches to Moral Philosophy. 
A Handbook, eds. John J. Drummond and Lester Embree (Dordrecht, Boston 
and London: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 2002). Another useful introductory 
overview was written by the editor of Hua XXXVI: Henning Peucker, ‘From 
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Logic to the Person: An Introduction to Edmund Husserl’s Ethics, in Review of 
Metaphysics 62/2 (December 2008): 307-25. 

See: U. Melle, ‘Husserl’s Personalist Ethics, in Husserl Studies, 23, 2007, 1-15; 

H. Peucker, ‘From Logic to Person, in The Review of Metaphysics 62, 2008, 307-25; 
S. Loidolt, ‘A Phenomenological Ethics of the Absolute Ought; in Ethics and 
Phenomenology, eds. M. Sanders and J. Wisnewski, London: Lexington Books, 
2012. Melle was one of the first interpreters of Husserl’s ethics to emphasize the 
two aspects of Husserl’s early and late ethics, scientific and personalistic. 

In general Husserl equates his notion of a priori with essence or eidos. In volume 
XXVII of Husserliana he mentions practical a priori to indicate human ideal 

(37): at p. 7 he indicates the a priori as pure logos and later at p. 8 as the form. In 
manuscripts A VII 14 he writes a description of a priori that is closer to his notion 
of material a priori: “The universal a priori itself possesses a radical stratification, 
namely the one between “transcendentental aesthetic a priori” and “transcendental 
analytic a priori”. The latter yields the analytic structure of the world, i.e. the 
structure of the mathematical manifold, of an ideal definite one. The former a 
priori is the universal a priori of the world as a world of pure experiences and 
contains within itself, concerning nature, nature as experienced nature, in the a 
priori typology, in which alone mere experience, singular and general experience, 
knows nature’ (translation of Michela Summa, Phenomenologica 213, 51). 

See: Hua VII, lectures I and II; XXVIII, 20, 35-7; XX XVII, 12, 30, 49, 58, 60, 228; 
XVII, 177, 255; XTI, 13; XXVII, 13; IX, 73. 

Schlick openly criticized Husserl’s notion of material a priori in Schlick, “Gibt es 
ein materiales Apriori?, in Schlick, Gesammelte Aufsdatze 1926-36, Wien 1938, 
Nachdruck: Hildesheim 1969, 20-30. On this, see Van De Pitte, “Schlick’s Critique 
of Phenomenological Propositions, in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
Vol. 45 (2) (1984): 195-225; Jim Shelton, “Schlick and Husserl on the Foundations 
of Phenomenology, in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. 48 (3) 
(1988): 557-61; and Philip Blosser, “The A Priori in Phenomenology and the 
Legacy of Logical Empiricism; in Philosophy Today, 34 (3) (1990): 195-205. 
According to Schlick, phenomenology is intuitive metaphysics in which no 
material a priori is given. A material a priori as a syntethic a priori judgement is 
logically impossible. 

On this point, the most helpful reference is D. Willard, “The Paradox of Logical 
Psychologism: Husserl’s Way Out, American Philosophical Quarterly, 9 (1) (1972): 
94-100. It might be also useful to read W. Henckmann (1987: 159), who compares 
Husserl and Scheler’s idea of material a priori as a functional a priori: ‘Material- 
und formal-apriori kennzeichnen eine Wesenheit in ihrer Funktionalitat, so daft 
unter entsprechenden Voraussetzungen eine Wesenheit einmal als material-, dann 


als formal-a priori aufzufassen ist? 
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8 On this point see also: Hua XVII, 26; XI, 33f.; XXIV, 240, XIX/1, IV. LU, $10; 
and the works of Elisabeth Stroker (Husserls transzendentale Phanomenologie, 
Frankfurt am Main 1987, 176) and Jocelyn Benoist (“The Question of Grammar 
in Logical Investigations, With Special Reference to Brentano, Marty, Bolzano and 
Later Developments in Logic, in Anna-Teresa Tymieniecka (ed.), Phenomenology 
World-Wide, a. a. O., 94-7). 

9 See also Hua XXVHI, XLVI, Anmerkung 1. 

10 See Hua XXXII, 118 and Hua XXIX, 85: ‘Methode der Wesensvariation der 
universalen Erfahrung und Erfahrungswelt zu gewinnen sind? 

11 See Hua XIX/1, A 246/B1 252: ‘Begriffe wie Etwas oder Eins, Gegenstand, 
Beschaffenheit, Beziehung, Verkniipfung, Mehrheit, Anzahl, Ordnung, 
Ordnungszahl, Ganzes, Teil, Grof®e usw. haben einen grundverschiedenen 
Charakter gegeniiber Begriffen wie Haus, Baum, Farbe, Ton, Raum, Empfindung, 
Gefiihl usw., welche ihrerseits Sachhaltiges zum Ausdruck bringen. Wahrend jene 
sich um die leere Idee des Etwas oder Gegenstands tiberhaupt gruppieren und mit 
ihm durch die formalin ontologischen Axiome verkniipft sind, ordnen sich die 
letzteren um verschiede oberste sachhaltige Gattung (materiale Kategorien), in 
denen materiale Ontologie wurzeln’ 

12 See Hua XLI, 101: ‘Nur solche Subjekte es erwerben kénnen, die Exempel dafir 
haben, und diese stammen aus der Affektion. So sind auch ewige Wahrheiten blof 
affektiv kontingent, wenn ihre Begriffe es sind? 

13 See Ms. B HI 10/8b: “Die Fakta leiten alle Eidetik. Was ich exemplarisch nicht 
unterscheiden kann, <davon> kann ich auch keine eidetische Unterscheidung und 
Wesensbildung gewinnen. Das ist selbst wesensmafsig einsehbar: 

14 According to Cairns’ guide (1973), Husserl’s use of Gemiit points to the wide 
domain of human emotional life. More precisely it indicates the sphere of emotion 
and volition, including feelings, affections, desires and sentiments. Hereafter I will 
use the word Gemiit in this latter sense. In addition, in Hua XLII, 241 Husserl 
writes about Gemiits- and Willens-Sinn in order to indicate the essential ‘meaning’ 
or ‘sense’ proper to this sphere. Thus, we should not conflate Gemiit with feelings, 
as feelings might indicate any personal way of feeling in that sense. The same can 
be said in logic. Husserl proved in his discussion of Frege’s terminology in Logical 
Investigations (LI I, §15) that the Sinn expressed by Bedeutung is not the same as 
Gedanken (thoughts). Meaning in the sense of giving a meaning to something 
(Sinnsgebung) is not the same as expressing a thought that can be grasped by 
many people. In both cases, what we want to avoid is to conflate personal affective 
or linguistic meaning with the essential one. Depending upon context, I will 
sometimes follow Hart’s translation of Gemiit as ‘heart. 

15 This term was actually referred to in relation to Brentanos ethics (Loidolt) and 


this was due to the fact that Brentano's ethics and imperative is prescriptive and 


16 
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oriented to the goodness. Brentano, differently from Husserl, does not conceive any 
theoretical and normative level for his science. On this point it could be interesting 
to compare Husserl’s text on the revision of Brentano’s ethics in Hua XLII, 390. 
Tugendhat 1967: 137ff.; Kiinne 1983, 149ff.; Mertens 1996, 244ff.; Lohmar 

2005; Sowa 2007, 30ff. have most extensively examined Husserl’s application of 


Wesensschau and variation. 


Chapter 2 


On this point see also the useful volumes of Drummond (1991), Hill (1990) and 
Hickerson (2007). 

This is even more evident in Husserl’s critique of ethical psychologism (Husserl, 
1988, sections I-II). See Hua XXVIII. 

For reason of space I will not dwell on these notions in this article, but it is 
important to keep in mind that Husserl’s researches on ethics imply them. 

Husserl defines hyletic data also as ‘dynamic nodal points’ or “Reiz’ (E. Husserl, 
Experience and Judgment, J. Churchill and L. Eley, Evanston: Northwestern 
University Press, 1973, 177). According to Husserl, the hyletic field organizes 

itself without the ego's participation (Ichbeteiligung) (Edmund Husserl, Analyses 
concerning passive and active synthesis. Lectures on transcendental logic, 

A. Steinbock, 2001b, Kluwer, 478). Husserl sometimes calls the hyletic field a 
‘subpersonal’ dimension (Husserl 2001b: 478). 

Recognition of an inner law of the hyletic matter as primal form of interconnection 
and unity is at the basis of any form of knowledge and experience. “The unity of 
the field of consciousness is always produced through sensible interconnections, 

in a sensible connection of similarity and contrast. Without this there could be no 
world’ We could say that ‘it is resonance as sensible similarity and sensible contrast 
(that for its part always presupposes a similarity) that grounds everything that is 
once constituted. It is a universal law of consciousness that a resonance proceeds 
from every special consciousness or from every special object and similarity is the 
unity of the resonating element’ (Husserl 2001b: 505-6) or “We can secure decisive 
insights into the essence of association when we comprehend the lawful structure 
pertaining to the function of affection, its peculiarity, and its dependence on 
essential conditions’ (Husserl 2001b: 211). 

See esp. in Husserl’s Prolegomena §§19, 45, 58 and 59, dedicated to the discussion 
of the notion of ideal and validity. 

We find the same reference to philosophical tradition in Husserl’s Prolegomena §51. 
Potency is the force implied in primal passive association; this force is driven by or 


is affection. What seems hard to accept is ‘that something should gain an affective 
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force at all where nothing of the sort was available; that something which was not 
there at all for the ego, a pure affective nothing, should become an active something 
for the first time’ (Husserl 2001b: 211). “The wakeful life of the ego is such that the 
ego is explicitly affected, affected by special unities that are, precisely through this 
affection, given to, graspable or grasped by the ego’ (Husserl, 2001b, 208). 

This point demonstrates strong affinity with Husserl’s theory of archontische Thesis 
in Ideas I, §114. 

In Husserl (2001b) the primordial association is independent of the ego and 
awakens the ego. In this latter case it comes from affection (Gemiit) that recognizes 
the necessary (independent of the ego) lawfulness of the data and secures them 
within a system of interrelated data: “We can secure decisive insights into the 
essence of association when we comprehend the lawful structure pertaining to the 
function of affection, its peculiarity, and its dependence on essential conditions’ 
(Husserl 2001b: 211). 

In Husserl the issue of the passive syntheses cannot be separated from the notion 
of time. Lack of space precludes a full discussion here. The ‘system of referential 
implications’ (System von Verweisen) (Husserl 2001b, 42) is exactly the system that 
stems from the now phase of perceptions that integrate themselves into a system 
according to primal laws. 

See on this point Schuhmann (1993), Hickerson (2007), Mohanty (2008). 

That is why, according to Mohanty and Hickerson, Frege did not understand 
Husserl’s Philosophie der Aritmetik, because it is from Twardowski that he got 

the difference between presentation, meaning (ideal content) and reference. It is 
precisely in this essay that he started out to prove the difference between ideal and 


psychological contents. 


Chapter 3 


A good example of how Husserl’s normative ethics would appear to be can come 
from Hua XXVIII, 442, 90, 93, 108; Hua XXXVH, Beilage XXI, in which he 
mentions the laws for the consequence, the law of fourth excluded, the law for 
conflicting values, the laws of axiological absorption, the laws for the willing of 
choice, the law for conventionalization. 

Hartman read Moore's Principia (1903) and his work was directly influenced 

by Moore and his school. It is not the case that he refers to the Husserl of Crisis 
as one who was ‘closest to the solution here presented”. Hartman cited Husserl’s 
well-known volume of Crisis, noticing how this division of norms and values 
made possible the development of science. These authors move within the same 


atmosphere as Brentano’ school. 
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Chapter 4 


Concerning this feature of ‘foundationalisn’ see Robert Brandom’s ‘Cartesiar’ 
reconstruction of Sellars’ argument in Sellars 1997: 137. 

See Husserl 1994: 22: ‘I began as a disciple of your philosophy [he refers here 

to Brentano] [...] but once I had matured to independence I could no longer 
remain one: Pressed by Brentano ‘to name one single important point, in which 
you think to have deviated from and gone beyond me, adding that his poor 
eyesight did not allow him to read a lot, Husserl answered with an outline of his 
critique of psychologism and a sketch of his distinction between normative and 
pure logic. 

First, Husserl does not criticize all those psychologistic logicians solely on the 
basis of their views on evidence, e.g. Erdmann. Second, not all who view logic as 

a branch of psychology also regard evidence as a feeling, e.g Mill. Third, not only 
do not all those psychologistic logicians whom Husserl criticizes accept the view 
that evidence is a feeling, but rather some also even reject this prospect every bit as 
much as he does, e.g. H6fler and Wundt. Hence there will turn out to be significant 
overlap here, and figures such as Elsenhans, Rickert and Sigwart, who unabashedly 
assert that evidence is a feeling, bear the brunt of Husserl’s critique which focuses 
on the topic of evidence. 

On this point we can remember the dispute between Stumpf and Brentano on 
sentiments as psychic phenomena: D. Fisette (2009). “Love and Hate: Brentano and 
Stumpf on Emotions and Sense Feelings, Gestalt Theorie 31: (2) 115-27. 

See: Husserl, Logical Investigations: “Though the scientific investigator may have no 
reason to draw express distinctions between words and symbols, on the one hand, 
and the meaningful thought-objects, on the other, he well knows that expressions 
are contingent, and that the thought, the ideally selfsame meaning, is what is 
essential. He knows, too, that he does not make the objective validity of thoughts 
and thought-connections, of concepts and truths, as if he were concerned with 
contingencies of his own or of the general human mind, but that he sees them, 
discovers them. He knows that their ideal being [ideales Sein] does not amount to 
a psychological “being in the mind”: the authentic objectivity of the true, and of 
the ideal in general, suspends all reality [reales Sein], including such as is subjective 
[subjektives Sein]’ (LU II/1, 94/325). 

On this point see Benoist’s article (Fulfilment; in Phenomenology as Grammar, 
Frankfurt: Verlag, 2008), in which he describes the fulfilment as ‘contact when 
intentionality gets grip with what there is’ (78). It is the moment of satisfaction of 
the expectation. 

See Husserl, Logical Investigations: “This objective somewhat can either be actually 


present through accompanying intuitions, or may at least appear in representation, 
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e.g. in a mental image, and where this happens the relation to an object is 

realized. But if the object is not intuitively before one, and so not before one as a 
named or meant object, mere meaning is all there is to it. If the originally empty 
meaning-intention is now fulfilled, the relation to an object is realized, the naming 
becomes an actual, conscious relation between name and object named’ (LU II/1, 
37-8/280-1). 

8 Some of Husserl’s students and followers, including Heidegger and Adorno among 
others, even criticized the second volume of LI as a revival of the psychologism 
(Inwood 1995: 382-3). 

9 Here for lack of space we will not focus on all ‘les voies de la réductiow’ and will not 
dwell on all the kinds of reductions that Husserl introduced in his work. 

10 Another example of this criticism, similar to Merleau-Ponty’s, was put forward by 
Marion, who criticizes Husserl’s reduction because it amounts to a constitution of 
object or donation of sense from the intentional subject. To summarize Marion's 
criticism, Husserl’s transcendental reduction ‘quivaut a une constitution dobjets. 
(a) Elle se déploie pour le Je intentionnel et constituant. (b) Elle lui donne des 
objets constitués, (c) pris dans des ontologies régionales toutes conformes, a 
travers lontologie formelle, a horizon de Yobjectité. (d) Elle exclut ainsi de la 
donation tout ce qui ne se laisse pas reconduire a lobjectité, 4 savoir les differences 
principielles de maniéres détre (de la conscience, de l'ustensilité, du monde): 

(J.-L. Marion, Réduction et donation: recherches sur Husserl, Heidegger et la 
phénomeénologie, Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 2002 [1989], 304.) 

11 Here Husserl distinguishes between the hyletic data and the moments that animate 
them. What exactly the noema is, is still an open debate. There are those, like Cairns 
(1968), Schiitz (1962), Solomon (1977) and Tugendhat (1973), who recognize, 
in accordance with Gurwitsch (1975), the noema as an incarnated meaning; or 
others, like Mohanty, Smith and McIntyre, who share Follesdal’s reading of noema 
as ‘an abstract entity [...] in virtue of which an act of perception is directed toward 
its object’ (1982: 77). In particular they consider the noema as an ‘ideal, abstract, 
intensional object associated with the act’ (Moran 2001: 159). This partially 
contrasts with Dreyfus, who defines the noema as an appearance ‘correlated to 
perceptual consciousness’ and Bell, who names the noema as a ‘ragbag concept. By 
this peculiar definition Bell maintains that ‘noemata include any and every factor 
capable of determining an act’s significance that is not a real (and hence noetic) part 
of that act’ (Bell 1991: 175). None of these definitions can be completely taken as 
final answers to the question about the precise structure of the noema, but maybe it 
is in this ‘ragbag’ structure that the fullness of the evidence finds its place. 

12 On this point see Moran 2001: 156-9 and Crowell 2013: 43. 

13 On this point it could be useful to consider the critique of Drummond toward 


Dreyfus concerning the noema as abstractum toward a concretum and not vice 
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versa. J. J. Drummond, Husserlian Intentionality and Non-Foundational Realism: 
Noema and Objects (Boston, MA: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1990). 

See on this point: John J. Drummond, Husserlian Intentionality and 
Non-Foundational Realism: Noema and Objects (Boston, MA: Kluwer Academic 
Publishers, 1990); John J. Drummond, ‘Phenomenology and the Foundationalism 
Debate; Reason Papers 16 (Fall 1991): 45-71; Gail Soffer, Husserl and the 

Question of Relativism (Boston, MA: Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1991); Henry 
Pietersma, “The Problem of Knowledge and Phenomenology, Philosophy and 
Phenomenological Research 50 (September 1989): 27-47; and Walter Hopp, 
‘Husserl, Phenomenology, and Foundationalism; Inquiry 51, (2) (2008): 194-216. 
Husserl made no use of any kind of representationalism to explain the conditions 
of knowledge, because the validity of knowledge is not grounded in the deduction 
of categories but rather by means of a perceptual process that entails sensory-fields 
(139). Hence Crowell argues that Husserl’s and Heidegger’s views of transcendental 
subjectivity share a common ground: for them, transcendental subjectivity 

does not imply a representational conception of consciousness, but rather the 
self-responsibility of an ontological ego that constitutes meanings (75). 
‘foundationalism’ see Robert Brandom’s ‘Cartesian’ reconstruction of Sellars’ 


argument in Sellars 1997: 137. 


Chapter 5 


The word intentionality comes from the Greek enteinein, translated in Latin with 
intendere and in Arabic with Ma qul or Ma na. This word can be translated ‘aiming 
at; although we find at least three other Greek terms related to intentionality. In 
Plato's Cratylus the directedness of consciousness toward its object is described 
through the metaphor of an archer drawing a bow to aim an arrow at a target. Thus 
intentionality refers to exactly this tension that is directed toward something. The 
stoics’ [is this a definition or a synonym?] term for intentionality is ennoemata, 
referring to the way in which intentional objects dwell the lived experience of 

the subject. Noemata, the root of ennoemata, refers to nous, meaning mind or 
thoughts that dwell in our soul. A third and perhaps most interesting way in which 
Greeks explained the intentional act is the expression paron apon, present absence. 
‘Present absence’ gives an immediate sense of the problematic encompassed by 

the term intentionality: intentionality is a property that entails a presence that 

is absent at the same time. When I reflect upon my own intentional acts, I set 

aside the object that is outside of me in order to attend to the object as held in 

my consciousness, an object that is no longer the transcendent object with the 


same ontological structure, but it is the content of this tension that somehow 
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concretized the object under a different form which is made in Greek exactly with 
the expression ‘presence in absence’ 

2 Ofcourse there are celebrated philosophers who disagreed with Husserl on 
this point and who considered intentionality a superfluous aspect of Husserl’s 
phenomenology, among them Heidegger (1975). 

3 Cf. Hua XIV, 74, 94, 99, 173, 196ff.; XV, 331ff; XX XIX, 260ff., 385ff., 491; Mat VII, 
178ff., 369ff., 430ff. 

4 Practical intentionality is also addressed by Husserl in manuscript A VII 13, AIV 
9 and in Hua VIII, 34; Hua XI, 61; Hua XIV, 172. For the intention of willing and 
practical reason see Hua VIII, 230; Hua VIII, 201; Hua VIII, 203. 

5 For more on the riddle of transcendence, see D. Byers, Intentionality and 
Transcendence, Noesis Press, Seattle, 2002. 

6 In Hua II (38; En. tr. 30) Husserl develops this question in the following way: How 
do we reach what transcends us, including our biological bodies? How can we fully 
know the intrinsic structure of any object? How cognition of the transcendent is 
possible and even more generally, how cognition is at all possible? 

In this section I am going to use the word nature to refer to the natural attitude. 

It is vital to ‘dismantle everything that already pre-exists in the sedimentations 

of sense in the world of our present experience [...] to interrogate these 
sedimentations relative to the subjective source out of which they have developed 
and, consequently, relative to an effective subjectivity [...] not the subjectivity 

of psychological reflection [...] but as a subjectivity bearing within itself, and 
achieving, all of the possible operations to which this world owes its becoming. In 
other words, we understand ourselves in this revelation of intentional implications, 
in the interrogation of the origin of the sedimentation of sense from intentional 
operations, as transcendental subjectivity’ (Husserl 1973, 47-9, passim) 

9 In his Uber den psychologischen Ursprung der Raumvorstellung (1873) Stumpf 
asks “How are space and quality related to each other?’ Two contents may be 
incompatible (for example, wooden and iron). [not sure I understand?]. Qualities 
belonging to different senses can be given together. Also, qualities belonging to 
the same sense may be presented together, as in the case of a musical chord in 
which several notes are co-present. Finally, one single object can contain many 
aspects which are distinguished between partial and independent contents. When 
the elements of a single object can be separated they are independent, when 
not they are partial. Also, in relation to the notion of fusion (Verschmelzung), 
Stumpf affirms the elements must be the simultaneous contents of a single act 
of consciousness, whereas in the case of a mere collection, the elements are the 
successive contents of consciousness. Influenced by Ehrenfels’ Gestaltqualitaeten 
Husserl recognizes the figurale Momente (1890, 249-92) as qualities that are fused 


in the whole. 
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10 The notion of fusion assumes an increasingly central role in Husserl’s theory of 


11 


parts and whole. It is interesting to compare the theory as it is described in the 
third Logical Investigation and in §§58-60 of the third chapter of Analysis of Active 
and Passive Synthesis I (also see Hua LX, $42 division 4; appendix 17 to $18). 
There is significant critical debate regading this theory; see the following: Banega 
(2012), ‘Formal Ontology as an Operative Tool in the Theories of Objects of the 
Life- World: Stumpf, Husserl and Ingarden, Symposium: The Canadian Journal of 
Continental Philosophy 16 (2): 64-88, in which formal ontology as it is presented 

in Husserl's third Logical Investigation is interpreted as a fundamental tool to 
describe objects in a formal sense. In this paper the author uses Stumpf's Uber den 
psycholoogischen Ursprung der Raumovorstellung (1873) to explain the notion of 
representation. Pilar Fernandez Beites (2007), “Teoria de Todos y Partes: Husserl 

y Zubiri, Signos Filosoficos 60 (17): 63-99, in which the author proposes that 

an ontology which is able to satisfy the current philosophical necessities has to 

be understood as a theory of parts and wholes like that developed by Husserl. 
Comparison is made between this theory and Zubiris’ theory of substantivity. 

De Monticelli’s (2003) article ‘On Ontology; Croatian Journal of Philosophy 

3 (2): 171-86, compares two approaches to ontology: one originated within 

the analytic tradition, and encompasses two diverging streams: philosophy 

of language and (contemporary) philosophy of mind, which lead to ‘reduced 
ontology’ and ‘neo- Aristotelian ontology’ respectively. Blecksmith and Null 

(1990), ‘Matrix Representation of Husserl’s Part-Whole-Foundation Theory, Notre 
Dame Journal of Formal Logic 32 (1): 87-11. Boi (2007), ‘Phénoménologie et 
meéréologie de la perception spatiale, de Husserl aux théoriciens de la Gestalt’, in 
Boi, Kerszberg and Patras (eds), Rediscovering Phenomenology: Phenomenological 
Essays on Mathematical Beings, Physical Reality, Perception and Consciousness 
(Phaenomenologica) (English and French edn), Springer: 33-66. Casari (2007), 
‘On the Relationship Between Parts and Wholes in Husserl’s Phenomenology; in 
Boi, Kerszberg and Patras (eds), Rediscovering Phenomenology: Phenomenological 
Essays on Mathematical Beings, Physical Reality, Perception and Consciousness 
(Phaenomenologica), Springer: 67-102. Ettore Casari (2000), ‘On Husserl’s Theory 
of Wholes and Parts, History and Philosophy of Logic 21 (1): 1-43. Crespo (1995), 
‘En Torno a Los ‘Estados de Cosas’: Una Investigacién Ontoldgico-Formal, Anuario 
Filos6fico 28 (1): 143-58. Crosson (1962), “Formal Logic and Formal Ontology 

in Husserl’s Phenomenology, Notre Dame Journal of Formal Logic 3 (4): 259-69. 
Drummond (2009), ‘La limitation de lontologie par la logique, Methodos 9. 
Drummond (2008), “Wholes, Parts, and Phenomenological Methodology (Logische 
Untersuchung), in V. Mayer (ed.), Edmund Husserl: Logische Untersuchungen, Berlin: 
Akademie Verlag: 35-105. Dubosson (2008), ‘Lontologie des Objets Culturels Selon 
Husserl, Studia Phaenomenologica 8: 65-81. Lampert (1989), “Husserl’s Theory of 
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Parts and Wholes: The Dynamic of Individuating and Contextualizing Interpretation 
~ Ubergehen, Abheben, Erginzungsbediirftigkeit, Research in Phenomenology 19 (1): 
195-212. Libardi (1994), ‘Applications and Limits of Mereology. From the Theory of 
Parts to the Theory of Wholes, Axiomathes 5 (1): 13-54. 
12 Fora rich bibliography on this point see Drummond (1990) and Chukwu (2009). 
13 A brief synthesis of Follesdal’s major points: 
1. Noema is an intensional entity, a generalization of the notion of meaning 
(Sinn, Bedeutung) 
2. Noema has two components: ‘1) one which is common to all acts that have 
the same object, with exactly the same properties [...] regardless of the ‘thetic 
character of the act [...] 2) one which is different in acts with different thetic 
character. 
3. The noematic Sinn is that in virtue of which consciousness relates to the object. 
4. The noema of the act is not the object of the act (i.e. the object toward which 
the act is directed). 
5. To one and the same noema, there corresponds only one object. 
6. To one and the same object there may correspond several different noemata. 
7. Each act has one and only one noema. 
8. Noemata are abstract entities. 
9. Noemata are not perceived through our senses. 
10. Noemata are known through a special reflection, the phenomenological 
reflection. 
11. The phenomenological reflection can be iterated. 
12. This pattern of determination, together with the ‘Gegebenheitsweise, is the 
noema. 
14 According to the first interpretative thesis, this intensional abstract entity is 
for Smith and McIntyre a generalization of meaning an act through which the 
act intends its object that can be accordingly explained. The real content of an 
act includes the act’s noesis, that is, the meaning-giving part correlated to the 
thetic moment of the noema. Because of this part the Sinn of the noema bears a 
characteristic relation by which it prescribes that object its qualities and properties 
that allow the act to aim at or point to the object. From this perspective Husserl’s 
theory is a mediator theory of intentionality because it is on behalf of the 
mediation of the noematic Sinn that the object is intended. Once the act entertains 
the sense, it prescribes the predicates of the real object, be it existent or not (see for 
example Ideas I, §124). Following the second interpretative thesis the noema as the 
intentional content or noematic Sinn is an intensional entity that determines the 
act’s intentional relation and is inevitably expressed in a language, as expression of 
thoughts. Meanings are noematic senses of the meaning-giving acts but from them 


we cannot infer any ontological truth about the existence of the sense. 
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According to Drummond they fail, despite the fact that their version is much 
richer and explorative than Follesdal (1990: 122). 

According to Dreyfus, this version was taken for granted by Cairns, Schiitz, 
Bohem, Fink, Solomon, Tugendhat. 

In that sense Dreyfus adopts the Fregean reading. 

Moments are of two kinds: static monadic particular and dynamic relational 
particular. The former are perceived moments, the latter are figural (a flight of 
birds) or involve spatial contents, or sensory moment of likeness, or temporality. 
As Hickerson (2007) noted, James’ theory of fringe might be useful to better 
understand Husserl. 


Chapter 6 


See Husserl, Crisis, 331 in which he considers the natural attitude as ethically 
different from the theoretical one in terms of ethical awakening from habitualities 
that the theoretical attitude entails. On this point see also Moran, D. ‘Edmund 
Husserl’s Phenomenology of Habitus and Habitualities’, Journal of the British 
Society for Phenomenology 42 (1) (January 2011): 70. 

The topic of the alterity in relation to the physical body can be treated under 

at least three different accounts: bodily self-alterity (CM, Ideas II), empathic 
presentifications of others’ minds, and Fremderfahrung of other cultures. 
Unfortunately here we do not have enough space here to say more on this point, but 
we will send the reader to Chapter 8 for a more detailed analysis. For an interesting 
sociological analysis of this we indicate Steinbock’s and Theunissen’s books. 

There is a big contribution on the topic of passivity from French 
phenomenologists. For example Merleau-Ponty (La phénoménologie de la 
perception, Paris: Edition Gallimard, 1945, 488) defines passive syntheses as 
non-objectifying relation between the ego and the world as horizon of egoic 
possibilities. Passivity stands for human situatedness and their being woven into 
other people’s natural lives. On the other hand, Emmanuel Levinas (Autrement 
qu-étre ou au-dela de lessence (Martinus Nijhoff, 1974), 30) evoked ‘une 

passivité plus passive que toute la passivité, a form of inertial persistence that 

can be vulnerable or exposed to the other. Finally Jacques Garelli (Rythmes et 
mondes (Grenoble: Jér6me Millon, 1991) and Marc Richir, La crise du sense et 

la phénoménologie (Grenoble: Jéréme Millon, 1990) appropriated the notion of 
passivity in order to emphasize its phenomenality, the former in aesthetic sense 
and the latter from a genetic perspective. 

There are many interesting studies of this conception of rhythm. Marc Richir 


reflects on rhythm as a necessity felt within the isolated Jetzt (now) to expand 
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itself in a sensuous response to Husserl - ‘Synthése passive et temporalisation/ 
spatialization’ in Husserl, eds Eliane Escoubas and Marc Richir (Grenoble: 
Jérdme Millon, 1989) and ‘Discontinuités et rythmes des durées: abstraction 

et concretion de la conscience du temps’ in Rythmes et philosophie, eds Pierre 
Sauvanet and Jean-Jacques Wunenburger (Paris: Editions Kimé, 1996). Biceaga 
reads rhythm ‘as a means not so much of periodicity or meter as a characteristic 
of the experience of objects in so far as this experience is temporal [...] Rhythms 
demand that consciousness yield to the unfurling of sounds and movements 
rather than analyze their underlying patterns, 13-4. Finally, P. Sauvanet, 
(Sauvanet, 2000) Le rythme et la raison, vol. 1, 110, (Paris: Kimé, 2000), 110, 
considers rhythm as our primitive condition as Being just thrown into the flow of 
time. 

5 Zahavi Husserl’s Phenomenology (Stanford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2003), 
86-93 and Self-awareness and Alterity. A Phenomenological Investigation (Evanston, 
IL: Northwestern University Press, 1999), 67-82 and ‘Self-awareness and Affection’ 
in Depraz and Zahavi (eds) Alterity and Faciticity (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1998). 

6 In Analyses of Passive and Active Syntheses, Anthony J. Steinbock explains Reiz 
according to its German medical, psychological and physiological literature (APS, 
XLV). Reiz can in fact mean either muscle contractions or stimulation of nerve 
endings. From which Steinbock resolves to translate this term with allure in order 
to avoidany confusion between the mechanistic and the motivational or intentional 
views of Reiz. 

7 On this circularity: Steinbock (1995: 155) frames the objection of circularity 
in these terms. Bégout (2000: 189-98) and Montavont (1999: 222-9) have also 
considered this important issue. Steinbock stresses that no constitution of sense 
can dispense with affection and claims that the graduality of affection spares 
Husserl the trouble of becoming entangled in a vicious circle. Both Montavont 
and Bégout acknowledge that Husserl’s last word on this issue is to posit affection 
as condition of prominence. But Bégout insists on the distinctive nature of 
zero-degree affections and commends Husserl for bringing forward the idea of 
‘affective instinct’ in order to better explain the pre-affective sphere containing 
sense unities independent of the ego. 

8 Although the ‘nucleus of genetic phenomenology’ (Husserl, 1973: 75) is already 
manifest in Husserl’s reflections on association in the Logical Investigations, it is 
only in the lectures on transcendental logic, published under the title of Analyses 
Concerning Passive and Active Syntheses, that the theme of association becomes the 
subject of systematic inquiry. 

9 See Mishara, A. 1990. “Husserl and Freud: Time, Memory and the Unconscious, 
Husserl Studies 7 (1990): 29-58. 

10 On evidence see Chapter 4. 
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11 On this point see the interesting article of Moran, D. ‘Edmund Husserl’s 
Phenomenology of Habitus and Habitualities’, Journal of the British Society for 
Phenomenology, 42 (1) (January 2011): 53-77. 


Chapter 7 


1 The terms usually employed by Husserl to express habits are: Gewohnheit, Habitus, 
Habitualitdt, das Habituelle, the Greek hexis; sometimes he also uses the verbal 
phrase ‘possession’ of (Besitz), the ‘having’ (Habe) of a skill, or ‘habits of thought’ 
(Denkgewohnheiten). Husserl uses ‘Habitus’ to express the concept of ‘demeanour’ 
or ‘comportment’ as combined with human personal abilities. 

2 For the sense of the word rational in an ethical context see Chapter 9, section 3. 
Cf. on this point Melle, “Husserls Phanomenologie des Willens; Tijdschrift voor 
Filosopfie 54/2 (1992): 280-305; Mertens, “Husserl’s Phenomenology of the Will in 
his Reflections on Ethics, in Alterity and Facticity: New Perspectives on Husserl, eds 
Depraz and Zahavi, Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1998, 121-38. 

Cf. also Husserl 1973, $48. 

5 Here rational stands for practically reflective, in the sense of being able to come 
back to her acts and reflect on the reasons that motivated the act. A rational person 
is someone who decides to reflect in order to be aware and commit herself to the 
responsibility of acting. 

6 On this point read: U. Melle, ‘Edmund Husserl, from Reason to Love’ in 
Phenomenological Approaches to Moral Philosophy, J. Drummond and L. Embree 
(eds), Dordrecht: Kluwer, 2002; J. Drummond, ‘Moral Objectivity: Husser!’s 
Sentiments of the Understanding’ in Husserl Studies, 12 (2) (1995): 165-83; 

J. Drummond, ‘Exceptional Love} in Phenomenologica 216 (2015): 51-69; K. 
Schuhmann, ‘Probleme der Husserlschen Wertlehre, in Philosophisches Jahrbuch 98 
(1991): 106-13. 

7 ‘From Reason to Love, 242-44. Melle speaks of the early ethics as the ‘ethics of 
the categorical imperative’ and of the later ethics as the ‘ethics of renewal’ and 
the ‘ethics of love. Nevertheless, I think that the categorical imperative is strongly 
present in Husserl’s lectures of 1908, 1914, 1920, and in his articles and notes 
from 1923 to 1930. Dividing Husserl’s ethics in two periods is useful but not 
necessary. On the one hand the distinction marks more neatly the difference 
between the ‘rationalistic’ versus the ‘affective’ side of Husserl’s early and later 
ethics; on the other hand the distinction can lead readers to view Husserl’s ethics 
through an unnecessary dichotomy. For further reading on Husserl’s later ethics 
see: Melle, “Husserl’s Personalist Ethics, in Husserl Studies, 23 (1) (2007): 1-15; 
Hart, “The Absolute Ought and the Unique Individual, in Husserl Studies 22 (1) 
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(2006): 223-240; Buckley, “Husserl’s Rational “Liebesgemeinschaft”, in Research in 
Phenomenology 26 (1996): 116-29. 

8 In Hua XLII, especially Numbers 14 and 30 and Hua XI pp. 214ff. and 226ff. we 
find important roles assigned to the heart (das Gemiit). 

9 Iwant to thank Prof. Englander for the interesting discussions about this point. 

10 Husserl began to reflect on this point in 1905. In a discussion with Daubert and 
Pfaender (Mohanty 2008: 278) Husserl wonders, ‘what is the foundation of the self 
same-ness (Selbstgkeit) that I retain admits changes of my experiences?’ (Husserl, 
cited in Mohanty 2008: 278). 

11 See Drummond, ‘Forms of Social Unity: Partnership, Membership and 
Citizenship in Husserl Studies, 18 (2002): 141-56 and ‘Political Community’ in K. 
Thomson and L. Embree (eds), Phenomenology of the Political (Dordrecht: Kluwer, 
2000). 

12 The video can be found at: http://laregledujeu.org/2015/01/28/18860/ 
heidegger-et-les-juifs-le-colloque/ 


Chapter 9 


1 As it concerns Husserl’s account of ‘higher order persons, ‘communal minds’ 
and specific types of social collectives see Toulemont, L’Essence de la société selon 
Husserl (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1962) and Jeftner Allen, ‘Husserl’s 
Communal Spirit: A Phenomenological Study of the Fundamental Structure of 
Society, Philosophy and Social Criticism 5 (1) (1978): 68-82 and Perreau, Laurent. 
Le monde social selon Husserl (Dordrecht: Springer (2013)); as well as the classic: 
Karl Schuhmann, Husserls Staatsphilosophie (Freiburg/Miinchen: Alber, 1988) 
and Stephan Strasser, ‘Grundgedanken der Sozialontologie Edmund Husserls, 
Zeitschrift fiir Philosophische Forschung 1 (1975): 3-33. 

2 Ofcourse, I am referring here to Jonas’ principle of responsibility and Arendt’s 
banality of evil. 

3 On teleology: A. Tymieniecka, “The Teleologies in Husserlian Phenomenology, 
in Analecta Husserliana IX, 1979; E. Baccarini, La fenomenologia come vocazione 
(Roma: Studium, Roma 1981); Ales Bello, The Divine in Husserl (Dordrecht: 
Springer, 2009); N. Ghigi, La Storia della filosofia e la sua finalita (Roma: 
Citta Nuova, 2004); R. J. Walton, ‘La consideracién interior de la historia en la 
fenomenologia transcendental in Escritos de la filosofia (Buenos Aires, 16 (1997)): 
135-56; J. English, ‘Que signifie ’idée dune téléologie universelle chez le dernier 
Husserl; in Recherches Husserliennes, 9 (1998): 3-36; Lo Lee-chun, “Weltteleologie 
und Gottesidee: Die Bedeutung Gottes in der Phanomenologie Edmund Husserls’, 
in New Studies in Phenomenology 1: (2002) 195-210; E. W. Orth, ‘Lebenskrisis 
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and Lebensbedeytsamkeit as Motives in Husserl’s Phenomenology of Culture; in 
Phenomenology of Interculturality and Life- World (Miinchen, 1998), 54-71. 

Husserl traces a certain teleology in the genetic account of consciousness which 
constitutes the basic pattern also for his larger teleological speculations: Already 
on its most passive level, consciousness can be understood as a sort of ‘striving’: 

if there is a conflict (Widerstreit) in perception, consciousness tends to dissolve 

this tension towards unambiguity, or rather truth. Equally, our instincts tend 
towards others on a very primitive level and thus predetermine a certain instinctive 
community building which can be taken over by reason, or which points to a 
reasonable development towards a community of love. Cf. Husserl, 1973, §§ 48-49. 
On this point it is useful to read Ales Bello’s 2005 discussion of hyletic telelology 
and the empathic feeling of God, (37). According to Ales Bello’s interpretation God 
does not need empathy but rather is an absolute omniscient consciousness and 


‘sees things with my consciousness’ (2005: 38). 
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